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Rep. Charles Kersten (R-Wisc), chairman of 
Riese] the subcommittee, announced that the group 
3 pees ae roe — will ask the full committee to cite nine union- 
so? sists, Esther Letz, David Livingston, Jack Paley 
=! and Arthur Osman, of Local 65, Wholesale and 


Warehouse Workers; Nicholas Carnes, presi- 


dent of Local 1250, and the Department Store Joint 
Board; William Michelson, president of Local 2 
(Gimbel’s) and secretary of the Joint Board; Sam- 
uel Lewis, president.of Local 3 (Bloomingdale) ; 
Nathan Solomon, president of Local 830, and Carl 
W. Andren, Local 3 business manager. Thus, New 
York’s big merchants hope to send to jail the most 
effective leaders of their employes. 
In the final hectic day at the Federal Building, Foley 
Square, the following were highlights: 
© The House snoopers refused to permit Esther 
Letz, Local 65 warehouse director, an immediate oppor- 
tunity to reply to a fantastic story mouthed by a Dorothy 
Barry. The portly, breying woman testified that, at a 
1945 membership meeting, Miss, Letz embraced the ham- 
~ te. ’ mer-and-sickle flag’ and declaimed, “that’s the only flag 
anes vis PE BR ee yr we take orders from.” 
a: * ee yee A Mrs. Letz, denied the right to reply, later ddociaed 
) ne the Barry charges as “stoolpigeon ravings” on a level 
with the “Dies Committee-Shirley Temple affair.” It 
was learned also that the Barry woman was employed 
i} in a Local 65 shop for only four or five weeks. In her 
- - vague, weird testimony, she complained that People were 
“always ringing my bell.” 
© Jack Paley, called back because the committee had 
forgotten to asl him the “$64 question” in their eager- 
NES Ue Continued on Page 16) 
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_ JERUSALEM, Palestine (UP).—The Lowmnd of cited shells mingled with®—_ 


: ue tthe cries of the wounded and dying Friday as Jews and Arabs renewed the Pales- 
tine war. Mortar and gun fire sounded all night, but the official end of the four- 0 p rs e le S 
) - ‘week.truce was delayed anti 10 a.m. while Abdullah Bey Tel, Arab Legion commander, 

t ae - conferred with Jacob Weingarten, Jewish mayor of the Old.City. The men discussed the 


' removal of religious: relics and the burial of ee dead. A few minutes after the 


- eh 


Palestine Front 


end of the no-man’s land confer- ve" 
ence, held near the American col- 
ony, church bells throughout the } 
Holy City struck 10. The fighting | 
Was immediately intensified. 


TEL AVIV (UP)—Tel Aviv was 
hit by three bombs Friday in a raid 
by Egyptian planes which caused 

--a one-hour alert. One bomb hit a 
- school building, killing three thil- 
dren and wounding others, off icial 
reports said, 

HAIFA (UP).—Israeli headquar- 
ters at Haifa reporied that Jewish 
forces launched a strong offensive | gies 
against Arab irregulars along thej” setae wwoges 

»  GQalilee front, capturing several| Beceem 
Arab villages. & 

Jewish reports said both sides oe 

Were using planes in the action 
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CAIRO, Egypt (UP).— Count 
Fulke Bernadotte sent a new and 

t | urgent appeal to the Arabs and 

| Jews Friday for an unonditional 
cease fire in Palestine to be effec- 
tive at 8 am. (EDT) Saturday. 

_ ‘He announced at the same time 
that he would fly tomorrow to Lake 
Success to consult United pone 
leaders. 


Egyptian and Jewish troops 


ee 


OS FO SEED TS OR - 


ae and thousands of troops were en- ete eg osBensoie ca os 


per Galilee fronts. . Sa SD RES Soo ae 


Workmen inspect debris in the. bal- 
Cave in Hurt S. 10:1 cony of St. Louis’s Senate Theatre 
clashed on the southern front. where 10 persons were injured, four seriously, when a section of the 


~ Iraqi troops opened a heavy bom- building’s roof caved in. A preliminary investigation indicated that 
 bardment near Natanya, on the part. of an adjoining structure toppled on the theater roof. 
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. oust Frank J. Sampson, present 
“\chief, and name -his successor. 
_ |Rogers, had been openly proclaimed 
__|by the Tammany rebels as the new) | __, a eg “a 
: Democratic leader in New York cent Fs Sp veri. e Repu 


: County. | court justice George Frankenthaler. 


: tion, however, has not mended in 
<lany way the rift between the in- 
4|surgents and Mayor O’Dwyer. In 


= |who, it was reported, showed con- 
=|cern over Rogers’ ambitions for 
= |the mayoralty, the Borough presi- 
= tdent stated‘that he was not in- 
“|terested in being mayor or gov- 


Tiger Rebels’ Bid 


In a sudden about face, Manhattan Borough President 


: Hugo Rogers, on Friday, announced that he would not be a 
“|eandidate for Tammany Hall leader when the executive 


: committee meets Monday. ©- | aa 


dependent Democrat in the race. 


The Tammany insurgents are sup- 
porting General Sessions Judge 
Francis J. Valente. O’Dwyer’s selec- 
tion is City Council President. Vin- 


The Wigwam is being called to 


licans have named former supreme 


The Borought president's declara-|  -y,,ence H. Neal, Jr. former 


chairman of the Elections Com- 
mittee of Tammany Hall and. one 
of the Big Three who was ousted 
by the Mayor when he named 
Sampson as Tammany leader, let. 
loose the heaviest verbal assault 
on O’Dwyer since the Valente issue 
arose.- Neal, declared -that . the 
Mayor had promised Carmine de 


an effort to appease the Mayor, 


S i Sapio, leader of the anti-O’Dwyer 


If. the Mayor does not run again faction, and Harry Brickman, lower 


fae iin the municipal election, he is a East Side district leader,.to support 


cinch bet to be a Democraatic | tneiy choice of Justice Valente in 


Mee |candidate for governor. Rogers, it/+etyrn for helping him d-pose Ed- 
cee jis believed, is now hopeful of secur-|warq y. Lochlin, former Tammany 


fa |ing nomination as Supreme Court|chief, Bert Stand, Tammany secre- 


. - 
og “ *ainlae 


: Justice. tary, and himself. 


The latest development in the| “The Mayor, being known in New 


*|Tammany-O’Dwyer fued over the} York political circles as a notorious 


Democratic selection for surrogate,|liar and a.man who never keeps 
was the entry of Chief Justice John | his word, is again not keeping his 
Byrnes into the race. Byrnes. an-| werd to Hessrs. de Sapio and Brick- 
nounced he was circulating peti-|man,” Neal charged. 

tions to enter his name as an in-| It also became known that Samp- 


central front, in an attempt to cut 


ISRAELI COUNTERATTACK 


An Israeli war communique 
claimed, that Egyptians attacked in 
force and captured two. Jewish vil- 


| tian supply line along the Majdal- 


‘wounded, and a number madge/tion Department, 
prisoners. The Jews captured ajdo is pass a civil 


; through the United Nations, is en-|Democratic Party 


Asked .if the United States|tions. 


Arabs, he replied that according tojlicly Friday by a 


added that a formal determination |Department. The 


is the business of the United Na-jbers of the CIO United Public 
tions Security Council. Workers, had just received the 


Marshall added: - Hatest in a series 


®The question of lifting theljoff they have been experiencing 
American embargo on shipment of|for some two years now. 


arms is being dealt with through} ‘They’d been to 
the Security Council. The United |ayor’s labor aides 


ef ee ee aad 


HE TOUGHEST JOB the Democrats 
will face next week at Philadelphia 
will be how not to sound like Republicans. 


» . » 

Harry Truman is fighting for re-nomination be- 
cause, as he says, he is “no quitter.” Except when 
it comes to FDR's program. | 

-— * . : 
; ‘SPremen’s’ obly danas of election is to explain 
eo . t the people that he hasn’t really been president 
es at all for the last couple of. years—it was two: other 
a te 


‘oe fF Tt eh: , nie eT 


mary hong mit 
place ht tek 


Ss stages “Sanitation Dept. 
Needs Cleanup, 
hes Sona ram omens Gary Workers 


other villages dominating the Egyp- By John Hudson Jones 


Hebron road, the communique said.| According to the law, if you 
Thirty Egyptians were killed, many|want a job with the city’s Sanita- 


quantity of ammuniton. | tion and wait your turn, Accord- 
| ing to law, that is. 


ae | ‘WASHINGTON (UP) Secretary; A quicker, easier, and surer way |:5,6q_ 
A of State George C. Marshall said/of getting hired—although perhaps 
: Friday that the United - States,jnot so legal—is to visit your local 


deavoring to stop the renewed hine has a pool of 2,000 jobs 
fighting in Palestine. for the faithful. And no examina- 


placed “blame” on either Jews or| These charges were aired pub-| ,-. sent by France and Britain 


‘press reports the fighting was|indignant Sanitation men, repre- 
started by the Arab forces. But he|/senting. 5,000 of the 9,000 in the 


| , Joseph O'Grady, |was an “established right.” 
States does not plan any action by|who said he'd take their 0 | An implied threat oh contained | 


(Continued on Page 6) . “* Continued on Prge 11) 
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_ lace abandon his peace program. 


all you have to 


service examina-|Perlm situation until Soviet 


viet Union if the United States did 
the Berlin situation until Soviet 
lines of communication are re- 
. 

The U. 8S. note, the stiffest yet 
dispatched to the Soviet Foreign 
Office from Washington, was de- 
livered to the Soviet Ambassador 
last Tuesday by Secretary of State 
George CC. Marshall. Similar notes 


clubhouse. The 


delegation of 12/.:+ the same time. 


The U. S. note claimed the Soviet 
break-down in communications was 
a “blockade” and “clear violation 
of existing agreements concerning 
the administration of Berlin by the 
four occupying powers.” 

The note claimed the United 
States occupation of its sector of 
see one of the/|Rerlin “with free access thereto” 


workers, mem-} 


of polite brush- 


in the ,note’s statement that the 


—g0 that the victim can be taken inte custody 
before he has a chance to escape to Canada. 
iad s - 

Eisenhower’s insistence on sitting this dance out, 
has left the Southern poll-taxers, the city machines 
and the ADA liberals in a hole. Now they don’t 
know where to turn to find-a candidate far enough 
removed from the White House to have a chance 
of getting there—although it’s reported they may 
try to nominate George Washington. 

. ° » 


The Democrats are still considering making some 
concession in the hope of getting Henry Wallace 
back into the fold—such as agreeing to have Wal- 


U.S. Releases Text 
Of Note to USSR 


WASHINGTON.—tThe State Department Friday made 


public the text of its note informing the Soviet Union that Dems Name 


it intends:to remain in Berlin and will not take part in any 
four - power negotiations on theo— 


son is conceding defeat at the Tam- 
many executive committee meet- 
“ling on Monday afternoon. 

He told reporters that he ex- 
pected the rebels to have a least 
ten of the 17 votes on. the.Com- 
mittee. He did not ‘say, however, 
who he thought would be named 
leader. 


A * 
Gaied Satay woud not anaes CEMMidate For 
The note proposed settlement by 


negotiation or any other “peaceful Cacchione Seat 


methods” provided for in Article 33 
Jack Kranis, president of. the Na- 


of the Uni 
he ites rie Nations stay ter. tional Meat Council, and president 
arshall’s idea of ‘“peaceful|of the First A. D. Democratic Club 
methods” was indicated by a por-|in Brooklyn, was named on Friday 
tion of the U. S. note which said|@8 the Democratic candidate to fill 
the United States would never have the City Council seat left vacant by 


withdrawn its troops from the Ger- ce wa of Peter. V. Cacchione, 


man area now occupied by the So-| Kranis -former secretary to Rep. 
viet Nnion if the United States did Andrew Somers (D-NY) was desig- 
not retain “free access to its sector nated at a meeting on Friday of the 
of Berlin. : Kings County_ Democratic Commit- 
Marshall maintained that the|tee. : 
$98 sector of Berlin is a part of| Kranis announced his selection at 
an international zone. He asserted | swearing in ceremonies at City Hall 
four-power control of Berlin was at which Mayor O’Dwyer appointed 


set up after V-E Day through in- Mrs. Ruth Whaley, Negro lawyer 
ternational agreements, and said from the 14th A. D. in Harlem, as 


Premier Stalin had specified the|qeputy commissioner of Housing 


agreement in a message to Presi- and Building to replace J. Raymond 


dent Truman on June 14, 1945 = 
J 
(Soviet officials in Berlin in- ones, another Harlem leader, who 


resigned because he supported the 

formed the British that repair work ontl-trblenee eadetes rate Sur- 

on a lock in the region of Rathenow rogate fight. Mrs. Whaley is the 

made passage of barges now in Wit- protege of Harlem District leader C. 
tinberge impossible.) Mott Shavers 

The Mayor also swore in Stephen 

Employment At J. a gro gen leader of the 

| * a 17th A. D. in Brooklyn as new 

All Time High Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas 


WASHINGTON (UP).— Employ-/and Electricity. The former com- 
ment reached an all-time high of|missioner, John Pinello, was switch- 
61,296,000 in June, the Census Bu-/|ed to the License Department where 


reau reported. he succeeds Benjamin Fielding. 
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DWIGHT. D. EISENHOWER 
His Decision eee 


The M Men Who Helped 


THOMAS J. WATSON 
e - « Melped by Him? 


Eisenhower Decide 


By Art Shields 


No doubt General Eisenhower would have been glad to 
try to trade his big house on Columbia University’s Morn- 
ingside Drive for the mansion on Pennsylvania Ave. One 


remembers his conversation with reporters in Vicksburg 


last July, when he said: “I haven’t the effrontery to say I 


wouldn’t be President.” 


But the decision wasn’t just up to Ike. The five star 
general’s bosses at Columbia University are big Wall Street 
Republicans. He’s signed up.in their camp. They appear 


to be thoroughly satisfied with Tom Dewey and his mentor} 


John Foster Dulles. They would doubtless have been glad 
to have tossed the general’s hat into the Democratic Party 
ring (that’s their Party too), if they hadn't liked Dewey 


so well.\ 


That is why Ike is kept in Te-| 


Serve, while Dewey goes on the 
mound against Wallace. 


x 
THE BIG FELLOWS like Ike’s 
‘support of the Army’s Jimcrow, his 
war talk and his praise for con- 
scription, his eulogies of “private 
enterprise,” and what the Alsops 
call the “widely known” fact that 
he has privately stated that he 
would have signed the Taft-Hart- 
ley law if he had been President. 
The five star general’s turn may 
come later, if his bosses call for a 
military dictator with some glamour 
around him. But Ike, it seems, will 
‘have to stay at Columbia at present. 
| Ike got in with the biggest money 
crowd when he signed up with 
Columbia. These’ are ten Morgan 
men and a quartette of Rockefeller 
directors on the board of trustees 
that gave him his job. These trus- 
tees were appointed by other Mor- 
gan and Rockefeller men before 
them. They represent the big trusts 
that direct the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, and the Amer- 
ican Government’s bi-partisan for- 
eign policies as well. 


| 

THESE MORGAN and Rocke- 
feller men pick executives, who will 
carry out orders in the Morgan 
and Rockefeller tradition. And no- 
body is going to “draft” their man 
Eisenhower without getting his em- 
ployers’ OK. This goes for CIO 
right wingers, for the “liberals” of | - 
the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
_ tion, who swallowed Ike’s Jimcrow; 
for Frank Hague, the Jersey City 
boss, for Herman Talmadge, the 
pro-kukluxer from Georgia, and the 

other “draft Elsenhower”’ men. 
4 This motley crew will have to get 
. blessing for the “draft” from 
custodians of learning as 
ies J. Watson, the much dec- 
a of International 


ms “Watson, Republican, is said to 
| Misenhower of all the 


| 


7 


Hitler, Mussolini, Pilsudski, Horthy 
of Hungary, the royal Yugoslay dic- 
tators and the Finnish fascist re- 
gime of old days. 


Watson’s workers call him “the 
leader,” said an article in Fortune 
Magazine in January, 1940, describ- 
ing his company’s plant at Endi- 
cott, N. Y. oe 

The workers, added Fortune, “are 
-almost pappotied by union in- 
fluence.” 


THOMAS J. PARKINSON, an- 
other Republican, president of the 
four billion dollar Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, is also seen with 
Eisenhower a@ great deal. Parkinson 
is one of the most trusted leaders 
of the Rockefeller domain, of whfch 
Equitable is a part. 


HARTLEY MARCELLUS DODGE, 
(Continued on Page 10) 


‘|manipulators, 


By Rob F. Hall 


Truman. 

There are, of course, “bitter- 
enders”’ such as Gov. Beauford Jes- 
ter of Texas and Boss Frank Hague 
of New Jersey who insist they’ll be 
in there battling for Eisenhower 
despite his refusal to run. They say 
that the general cannot say no to 
a .genuine draft movement. 

In. Democratic national head- 
quarters, however, top officials are 
proceeding unconcernedly to pre- 
pare for the convention. Although 
they attempted to discount the 
Eisenhower boom from the start, it 
is apparent they are extremely re- 
lieved that the general came out 
with a flat refusal. No other con- 
tender, 
vorite, Supreme Court’ Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, is expected to slow 
down the Truman steamroller. 


* 


DEMOCRATIC OFFICIALS say) 


they can count at least 800 certain 
votes for Truman. Even if they are 
exaggerating, there are grounds to 
believe the President will be able to 
get his majority of 618 without too 
much trouble. 


If this is true, then the major 
battle will come on the selection of 
Truman’s running mate stand on 
the formulation of the 1948 platform. 

In both of these controversies, the 
deep-seated division within the 
Democrats will be apparent. For 
the Democratic. Party, this conven- 
tion is fateful. It may determine 
Whether these conflicting elements 
will remain together or whether, 
facing defeat in 1948, the parts will. 
fly asunder. 

There, are, first, the Wall Street 
represented in ‘the 
Truman administration by W. Ave- 
rill Harriman, James Forrestal, 
Robert A. Lovett, Thomas Hargrave, 
Arthur M. Hill and others. They 
have, shown only slight interest in 
domestit issues and have success- 
fully concentrated on launching the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan and the armaments program. 

Their candidate for vice president 
is said to be Forrestal, former head 
of Dillon, Read & Co., investment 
bankers, if 
gx 

SECONDLY, there are the South- 
ern Bourbon Democrats, who rep- 
resent the amalgam of the planta- 
tion interests with northern capital 
invested in Southern resources. As 
history has shown in Germany, Po- 
land and Czarist Russia, no coali- 
tion Can be more reactionary. Their 
candidate for the No. 2 position is 
one of their own number, probably 
Sen. Richard Russell of Georgia. 
However they might settle for Sen. 
Alben Barkley (D-Ky) or Sen. John 
Sparkman (D-Ala), who are “mod- 
erates.” 


This group controls 116 votes in 


including the ADA’s fa-| 


/ 


JAMES FORRESTAL 
Wall Street’s men in 


the convention. Half of these are 
instructed by Democratic party 
voters not to cast their ballots’ for 
Truman under any circumstances, 
because of his commitment-in- 
words to a civil rights program. 


If this group sticks with the 
party, it will be only because of 
far-reaching concessions to _ their 
anti-Negro, anti-labor position. 


* 


THE THIRD GROUP consists of 
the big city political machines, 
Tammany in Manhattan, Flynn in 
the Bronx, Jake Arvey in Chicago, 
and Frank Hague in New Jersey. 
Under Franklin Roosevelt, the: city 
bosses lost much of their power. 
Under Truman they have been 
making a comeback and it is ex- 
pected they will have much more 
to say at the forthcoming conven- 
tion than at any Democratic council 
since 1932. They are not united on 
a single candidate for the vice 
presidency, and, for that matter, 
have not yet yielded in their op- 
position to Truman. For them much 
bargaining and deals in. smoke- 
filled rooms remain in prospect. 


A fourth group is made up of 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
Influential in the leadership are 
Social - Democrats and renegades 
from the Communist Party who 
fear socialism, the Soviet Union and 
the Communist Party far more 
than they do fascist reaction. Allied 
with them are many middle class 
liberals and trade union bureau- 
crats, some honest but misled, some 
there because of their own oppor- 
tunism and corruption. 

Their role is to give the Demo- 
cratic party liberal coloration in the 
hope that this: will impede the 


Six Groups Fight To Pick Nominees, Issues; 
Vice Presidency, Civil Rights Key Battles 


j 


PHILADELPHIA.—With the statement by Gen. Dwight seehsaileilens that he will 
not accept nomination for public office, the Democratic national convention which opens 
here Monday is expected to nominate Harry S. Truman on the first ballot. This, at any 
rate, is the way the gamblers see it, and odds are running six, eight and ten to one on 


W. AVERILL HARRIMAN | 
the Democratic Party 


and persuade workers, farmers and 
professionals to vote for Truman. 
Their candidate for.yice president 
is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Chester 
Bowles, Wilson Wyatt or their own 
president, Leon Henderson. 
* 


A FIFTH GROUP are the mili- 
tantly anti-Soviet Catholic cliques, 
like the ACTU and the Catholic 
War Veterans. In the “fight against 
Communism” they are making com- 
mon cause with the anti-Catholic 
Southern bigots. 


A sizth group are the run-of-the- 
mill Northern Democrats. These are 
ward and precinct committeeman, a 
few Congressmen and state legisla- 
tors, mostly from urban areas with 
working-class constituencies. They 
are solidly against such reactionary 
anti-labor legislation as the Taft- 
Hartley Act or the Mundt BIl. They 
support, although théy seldom fight 
for, civil rights legislation. They 
developed as a-real force in the 
party during the New Deal days. 
But today they are not very happy 
in the party ‘where their influence 
has been steadily waning. They are 
sympathetic with the program, es- 
pecially the domestic program, of 
Henry. Wallace. ‘They hesitate to 
make the change because their jobs — 
or their prerogatves would be for-- 
feit. But they are eager for alliances 
with local third pai.y movements, 
especially where they themselves 
are candidates for public office. 
From these people will come the 
chief progressive stimuli at the con- 
vention. 


Several of these groups are look- 
ing favorably to Sen. Joseph 
O’Mahoney (D-Colo) for the vice 
presidency. His advocacy of curbs 

(Continued on Page 11) 


growth of the Wallace movement | 


—, 


An 


With the defection of 
Mayor O’Dwyer and Boss 
Jacob. ‘Arvey of Chicago 
from the anti-Truman camp, 
the movement against nam- 
ing the President as Democratic 
nominee collapsed on the eve of the 
convention. 

General Eisenhower aided its col- 
lapse by sending ® letter to Sen. 
Claude Pepper of Florida, saying 


f ;hower leaders had taken the posi- 
tion that the General, while not 
actively desiring the nomination, 
would take it if he was “drafted.” 
They attempted to use him as a 
stalking horse to develop the anti- 
Truman movement. 

The Florida Senator, “with great 
reluctance,” admitted that this tac- 
tic had now collapsed as a result 
of the General’s letter. 

Mayor O’Dwyer and Arvey were 
among the chief leaders of the 

“Stop-Truman” move. On Friday, 
the Mayor was asked his position 
regarding Arvey’s statement. earlier 
faa the day which declared, that both 


i-Truman Balloon Collapses — 


Arvey and O’Dwyer would support 


Truman. 

The Mayor answered, “I stand on 
that statement.” He said there was 
“no doubt” Truman would be. nom- 
inated, and that he would do “the 
best I can” to get him elected. 

Contrary to earlier statements 
York State, O’Dwyer said: “We'll 
win in New York.” 

DEMO HEADACHES 

His plight fllustrates the head- 
aches - -of the Democratic machine} 
leaders, the so-called “liberals” and 
the Southern tories, who allied to 


the grounds the people did not 
want him, but who now will have 


on. 


to take him if they continue Demo- 
cratic support. | 

The Mayor said he want not 
attend the week-end caucus sched- 
uled,by the anti- Truman group. 
It looked doubtful Friday night 


that Truman could not carry New/whether the caucus would be held 


at all. 

Before Arvey’s and O’Dwyer’s 
statements were made public, Jack 
Kroll, director of CIO-PAC, ane 
nounced he had been invited to the 
caucusg.and would attend. 

The “right-wing” labor -leader® 

, (Continued om Page 10). adil 
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Nhat European — 
Communists Say 
About By cr 


LONDON (Telepress) —Support for the criticism of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party by the Communist Informa. - 
‘tion Bureau continues to come from, the European Commu- 


In L’Humanite, Jacques Duclos, nist parties, approved the results of 


“ik the work-of the meeting and the 
one of the two French delegates to! .-ciution of the Bureau, on the 
the Bureau meeting, refers to 


American attemnts to win. over the situation in the Communist Party ar 


Yugoslav government against - the - Yugoslavia. 
Soviet Union. The Yankee impe- 
rialists, Duelos says, know that the. 
Soviet Union is an ‘obstacle to their 
war. plans. It is clear, he says, that} 
Jif one: ranges: oneself: against~ the 
Soviet Union, the leader.:of the}. 
anti-imperialist camp, one must be- 
come a tool of the imperialists, 


It seems that the Yugoslav lead- 
ers have not tnderstood: these,ele- 
mentary truths, Duclos says: Their 
reply to the Bureau is. a_ tissue 


By ieee Josephson 
‘With the U. S. State Dephktinents issuance of a formal protest to Moscow against 


the Soviet “blockade” on shipments into the Western ‘occupational zones of Berlin, the 
so-called “Berlin crisis” is expected to reach | “a stage’ in wae some resolution will be 


imperative. 
It is known that notes were also sent by Britain and France, ~en the content 


of these notes has not been revealed. 
‘‘ despite Secretary of¢—— 
State George Marshall’s announced) fa 
refusal to settle the “crisis” ami-| 
cabiy, . ‘dévelopthenits may force the 
Western Powers into a temporary 
withdrawal, the result of which can 
be of ‘rio-teat settlement, since the 
cause of: the “crisis” is. the Amer- 
ican ‘attempts to ——— we, 
Marshall Plan: - 
This ‘isto ‘be seen in a review of 
the developments giving rise to the 
ee igen cx | 


.. 


* 


IN’ ROME, Unita analyzes the 
reply; “of the Yugoslav Party and 
states that “Ambiguity is not pos- 
sible. any longer: Either to turn 
again _ .towards. the Communist 
movement, recognizing honestly 
one de mistakes or. to lose every pos- . 
sibility, to, pretend before one’s peo- . 
ple and. the working class of the 
world. to be good Communists and 
to uhmask oneself as the ally of . 
imperialism and internal and for- 


UNDER THE POTSDAM AGREE- 


MENT, Berlin, being the capital of 


Germany, © ‘was: designated as the 
nent of th four-power control 


council, The. city itself, though 
Jocated in the Soviet occupation 
kone, was to be administered by an 
jnter-allied commandatura. It was 
split into four administrative sec- 
tors, each controlled by one mem- 
ber of “the occupation authorities. 

However, the Western powers de- 
cided to scrap the Potsdam deci- 
sions and to set up a separate state 
in western Germany with Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main as its capital. 
The plans for such an action had 
been prepared long in advance, over 


the protests of the Soviet occupa-| | 


' tion authorities, and were“finalized 
in the Six Power agreement. 

‘The .publication of this program 
for a west German puppet govern- 
ment was followed immediately by 
issuing.‘a new currency for Western 
Germany—a step to make the po- 
litical split of the-country -stick 
economically, gnd incidentally how 
to wipe out small savings and pen- 
sions and to increase the wealth of 
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representatives of the eastern de- 


i}peace settlement - for 
iwhieh were broken off by Secretary 


‘must live with the other. nations of 


ithem in .all their aspirations for 


a 


|| peace, ured that the suggestion of 


‘of denials without proof, of simple 


affirimations, avoiding the. irrefut- 
able arguments of the Bureau which 
were based ~on the a * 
Marxism-Leninism. 


“Besides,” Duclos writes, “the ‘fact 
that the Yugoslav leaders ‘have not / 


fl _|published the Resolution of the In- 


formation Bureau clearly shows 
that they are not sure of their, 
arguments and that -they fear to 


: lallow their people to see the truth.” | 


BERLIN HOUSEWIVES find 4 shepadier more and more of a daily 
problem after Western allies changed the value of the mark. 


the rich. 
Pali * 

AFTER THE SIX POWER 
AGREEMENT had been published, 


mocracies met to consider this pact | 
and to forward their own proposals, 
refused to participate in the divi- 
sion of Germany, and suggested 
that new meetings be held to con- 
tinue talk on a mutually agreeable 


Marshall in November, 1947. 


These suggestions drew a cool 
“no” from London and Washington. 
But France, ‘ recognizing that she 


Europe and that she does not ‘im- 
prove her: - position - by opposing 


—— ne —= es — 


‘perry . enn 
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Germany, | 


3 | beautifully 


the -eastern--powers for new peace 


| talks be accepted. 


While this was going on, the So- 
viek ‘ occupation authorities pro- 
tested’ against the issuance of the 
new ‘currency, a protest which was 
not ‘only ignored by the western 
powers, but they brazenly proceeded 
to circulate ‘their currency in the 
western: sectors of Berlin, right in 
the heart ‘of the Soviet Zone, 
UPON THIS,’ the Soviet author- 
ities closed the land routes to Ber- 
lin. Next, the western powers stopped 
all waterway shipments of coal and 
raw - . materials, not only to Berlin 
but to the. entire Soviet zone, and 
the ‘Berlin “crisis” was on in full. 
Gas_ ‘and electricity was rationed in 
the ‘western sectors of Berlin, an 
embargo was placed by Soviet au- 
thorities on food shipments to the 
Westérn sectors of Berlin, and the 
staged ~ “rescue” ~ air 
transports were initiated. 

It : would. ‘be interesting to know 


| What the Germans in the Western 
‘zones thought when the stream of 
4 food laden planes zoomed over Ger- 
1 |many, while their numerous hunger 
demonstrations, demanding the ful- 
| fillment of the rations, met with no 
result. 


‘What the Socialist Unity Party in 


Berlin -thinks we do know. They 
jhave expressed the view that the 
Western powers should pull out of 
Berlin so that this city can become 
a part of the two-year plan for the 
reconstruction now being launched 
in the Soviet Zone. They challenge 
jthe people of Berlin to take a 
4ehoice between artificial, airborn 
‘| feeding, or a sound economy built 
by the people themselves for their 


ae 


‘}own future. : | 


But the truth always gets through, 
he says, and, in one way or. an- 
other, the . Yugoslav - Communists 
and people will learn what the Bu- 
reau said. 


 : 

THERE WAS A “Fuehrer com- 
plex” in Belgrade, and the Yugo- 
slav Party was “intoxicated © with 
success,” the Polish press declared. 

The 
Scanteia, said that the Yugoslav 
leaders “blinded ‘by conceit and 
their own military and political suc- 
cesses, had thought that Socialism 
could be achieved without: help 
from Russia.” - 

The Presidium of the - ‘Catch 
slovak Party has appealed to “all 
honest Yugoslay Communists” to 
make their leaders admit their mis- 
takes, or if er to replace 
them. 

A resolution ciheantne the state- 
ment of the Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau on the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party was adopted by the 
political Committee of the British. 
Communist Party. 

“The political committee, ig added 
the resolution, “is confident that 


| the rank-and-file membership of 


the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
will correct the errors of its leader- |* 
ship and will respond to the sug- 
gestions of the brother Communist 
parties to make all- the necessary 
changes for the fulfilment of the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism in 
the pelicy and practice of the Yugo- 
Slav Party.” 
* 


THE FINNISH Communist: paper. 
accused the Yugoslav leaders of be- 
traying the principles of Party de- 
mocracy and of securing power. by 
methods of. dictatorship: | 

The Albanian ‘Communist Party, 
Central Committee:- accuses the 
Yugoslav leaders of “open: treason” 
and of betraying the sctied of So- 
cialism. 

“The Central Committee of the 
Albanian Communist Party,” .the 
statement declared, “has always 


Commit-*e of the Communist Party 
of Yugéslavia, which has tried to 
impose Upon Albania and our party 
its own methods and its own 
treacherous, hostfle “Trotzkyists.” | 

The Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, having heard the report of 
its delegation—A. A. Zhdanov, G. M. 
Malenkoy and’M. A. Suslov—on the 
results of the June meeting of the 


the 
article. 


Romanian Party-~ paper, | 


been in, conflict with the Central olution, true to the 
do not deign to conceal thetr 


eign | reaction.” 

After ; stressing the elocertrism, 
ambition , and “boundless pride” ef . 
‘Yugoslav Party leaders, the_ 
attacks “the . imperialist 
presg . which alters, 
falsifies” the facts and pruning of 
the ¢ontroversy. 

“Reactionary propaganda,” the — 
article concludes, “is only waiting 
to see the Yuvoslav Central Com- 
mittee réfuse definitely to rejoin 
the Communist family, choose trea- 
son and pass to the field of impe- 
rialism and anti-Communist reac- 
tion.:Thé Yugoslav Central Commit- 
tee’s, statement gave grounds for 
these hopes. There is only one way 
to disappoint and bring Yugoslavia. 


back; to the road of Socialism and 


internationalism. +8 
ae 

THE ‘GENERAL REACTION to 
the } Bureau’s statement among 
Communist parties in Europe is 
that! it is an expre:sion of the 
strength and confidence of the 
parties’ forming the Bureau, and re-_ 
flects the correctness of | their 
ideology. | 

‘This’ point is made strongly by 
Rudé Prave, the Communist paper 
in Prague. The Bureau’s resolution, 
it wrote, is certain to be profoundly 
studied’ by the Czechoslovak work- 
ers, Just as it is certain to be mis- 
représented by capitalist propagan~ 
diste arid imperial agents. 


|. Czechdéslovak’ workers will fasten 


their’ attention; ‘the paper stated, 
on tl ie following main aspects: 
Firstly, that only an unshakable - 
loyalty ‘to: the: guiding principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, coupled with 
complete confidence in the strength 
of the ‘popular forces which the 
Communist parties represent, could 
have permitted, in face of a world 
of hostile criticism, such an utterly 
straight-forwardand void criticism 
of a*fraterndl Communist Party. 
‘Setondly, that the Bureau’s res- 
olutipn ‘‘explodes the reactionary 
anti-Soviet: myth of an “eastern 
sateHite ‘System” and reasserts the 
democratie‘ principle of the equality 
of Communist parties, correspond- 
ing to the principles of inner-party- 


- |democracy «giving the right and’ 


duty: ‘to -all-members to participate 
in the formation of policy through 
free diseussion, condemning and re- 
jecting --attenipts to create “FPuehe 
Ters”: who would make policy in 
isolation from the masses of party 
members. 

Thirdly, that: the Bureau’ 8 res- 
Communist 
is @ supreme demonstration that 
the Communist parties are a mas- 
sive and constructive force, and | 
@ conspiracy, as world | 
would like to describe them. Just ag 


Manifesto’s words, “the Comm 


Information Bureat-of the Commue’ b 


distorts and. 


oe 


By Walter Lowenfels 
_ PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Demands to lift the Palestine 


embargo, stop Greek intervention, and repeal the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act were heard by oben hl closing public session of the 


M 


_ ing for the American Zionist Emer- 


_ must be enabled to defend itself. 


- bargo on behalf of Israel.” 


‘le 


“the Democrats to abandon the 
Truman Doctrine in Greece 
contrary to American tradition and | 


the 


to the Royalist government’s abro- 


convention would recommend re- 


_ peal. 


to the one ignored by the GOP 


‘an FEPC plank, but did not touch 


- committee to insist on a full- 


‘Israel 


Democratic platform committee 
There were further indications that 
a “compromise”. civil-rights plank 
may be worked out to appease the 
Southern. bloc. 


Judge Louis E. Leyinthal, speak- 


gency Council, “Israel 


said that 


This can only be done if the em- 
bargo on arms is modified, a step 
which no fair-minded person can 
oppose. 99 

Clark M. Ejichelberger, speaking 
for the American Association for 
the United Nations, departed from 
his prepared address to say: . 
wish to associate myself with the 
demands to modify the arms em- 


Rabbi Irving Miller, chairman of 
executive committee of the 
American Jewish ' Congress, | also 
called for support. of Israel. 

In addition to urging American 
support for Israel, Hack W. Mayer, 
of the American Council for 
Judaism, denounced the displaced 


persons bill passed by the 80th} 


Congress, and asked for “genuine 
substantial and nondiscriminatory 
relief to apg a ae DP’s of all 
faiths. gigs 


RAPS GREEK POLICY 


Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, co- 
chairman of the American Council 
for a Democratic Greece, called on 


“fas 


maintenance of world peace.” 

Fairchild presented the same 
blunt six-point questionnaire on 
Greece to the forthcoming Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee that 
council has submitted to the 
GOP and the Progressive Party 
candidates. 

“Our - present policy toward 
Greece,” Fairchild told the plat- 
form committee in the Bellevue- 
‘Stratford Hotel, “gives approval 


gation of civil liberties, the exe- 
cution of almost 2,000 men and 
women since the Truman Doc- 
trine was inaugurated, and the . 
imprisonment and exile of addi- 
tional scores of thousands. The 
American people are not un- 
mindful of our government’s fail- 
ure to protest the murder of an 
American. —.George Polk — who 
was feared by the ee — 
ment. wg 
URGES T-H REPEAL 
AFL president William Green ap- 
peared before the committee to ask 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
However, platform chairman Sen. 
Frances Myers, who voted against 
the T-H Act, would not predict in} 
talking with reporters whether the 
This is one of the issues}: 
which has divided the party. 
Green read a prepared stfate- 
ment, containing 12 planks similar 


platform committee. He asked for 
‘on other civil rights. issues. 

Mayor Hubert H..Humphrey, ADA 
leader, who has stated that he would 
use his position on the platform} 


fledged civil rights plank, held out 


mo Plank to 


Emb argo 


: 


This Is Where 
We Came In, 
Says Philly 


Special to The Worker , 

| PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Anyone 
puzzled about the difference be- 
tween the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties can now get the 
answer for a nickel. That’s the 
price of Philadelphia’s only morn- 
ing newspaper, The Inquirer. This 
GOP organ has found it necessary 
to run a front page series headed: 
“What is difference between Re- 
publican and Democrat?” 


| Although the Republican ele- 
phant over the entrance of the 
Bellevue-Sratford Hotel has been 
replaced by the Democratic don- 
key, The Inquirer announced that 
confusion existed in some quar- 
ters because the two major party 
conventions were being held here 
in rapid succession. 

The Daily Worker has not yet 
found anyone willing to be quoted 
‘on whether today’s Inquirer ar- 
‘ticle has added to, or subtracted 
from the confusion. 


An attempt te-solve the. prob- 


the hotel entrances instead of 
.one flopped today. The _ local 
Democratio committee put up 
one papier-mache creation on 
the Broad Street marquee. At 
the same time, the hotel itself 
spent $3,500 and put up a rub- 
berized donkey over the Walnut 
Street entrance, 


Remembering how the _ rub- 
berized GOP elephant kept de- 
flating throughout the Repub- 
lican convention and had to be 
kept pumped up, the Democrats 
- got in a huddle and decided that 
the rubber donkey had to come 
down. And it came down. “Seeing 
the donkey flat on its face would 
not be good propaganda” said 
one of the party officials. 
| oes 


nobody intends to ask the conven- 
tion to go “whole og” for Tru- 


he’d be satisfied if the platform 
committee contains the “funda- 
mentals,” which he said could be 
tied up in a “snug package’ en- 
dorsing FEPC, anti-lynch, 
anti-polltax legislation. 

Elsewhere it was broadly hinted | 
‘that these endorsements need not! 
be backed by a demand for Con- 
~ressional action, and might even 
be expressed in general rather than | 


|specific terms. 


Leon Henderson, ADA chairman 
asked the committee to stamp 


Arabs as the aggressor in Palestine. We 


Harold Ickes appeared in behalf of 
fovernment operation of Tideland 
O:1 properties. 

Faced with this afternoon’s final | 


conference that his group was “not 
quitting” and would keep plugging 


the olive branch to Southern white | 


Continued on Page 11) 
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lem by having two donkeys over | 


supremacists. He told reporters that | 


man’s .10-point program. He -ssaid 
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elimination of Eisenhower, Hender- | 
son, told a hurriedly-called press > 
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Prices Keep Climbing, 
Living Standards Dip 


The price level continues to climb at an increasing pace as a result of the bi-parti- 
san refusal of Congress to act on any real anti-inflation program. 

All of the everyday things for which the worker must shell out to keep his family 
going are subjected to the steady pressures of the profiteers, unrestrained by any public 


The multi-billion dollar armaments program, which has not yet actually gotten 
tarted, will give the profiteers a powerful handle for engineering a new leap in prices. 


items that are constantly soaring in 
4 price. 


Some 300 cities in the 25,000-or- 
higher class have jacked up their 
fares in the past year-and-a-half, 
according to a Survey made by the 
American Transit Association. 


Some have increased them twice 
since January of 1947. 


| In Cleveland, for instance, the 
price of a weekly car pass was 
jacked up from $1.25 to $1.50, and 
last month it went to $1.80, The in- 
crease of nearly 50 percent means 
over $1 a week to a family using 
two. passes. 


In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, tokens 
went from 5 for a quarter, to four, 
and recently down to three. This 
raised the cost of a ride from 5c. 
to '8-one-third cents, or an increase 
of 66 two-thirds percent. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, the fare 
was raised 6c. to 7c. ana then 


two-thirds percent: 
| * 


| IN MANY OTHER CITIES, car 
‘and bus riders have been forced to 
‘shell out two, three and four cents 
|more in gradual] increases.. 

Several smailer cities went the 
way of New York in doubling their 
fares from 5c. to 10c. These in- 
clude Richmond, and Muncie, Ind.; 
Elgin and Jolliet, Ill; Ogden, Utah, 
|and others. 

' In most cases, 


however, these 


10¢. cities gave the riders a break} 


by offering several tokens at a 
slightly reduced bargain rate. 
Topping the fare price is Chi- 
cago, which soaks 15c for a Rapid 
Transit ride. It was 13c. up to a 
month ago, and last year it was 
12c. | 


When you figure the number of 


_y,times.a man and his family shell] 


out the price of a subway ride, you 
can see the pennies mount to a lot 
of dollars in the course of a year. 
In New York City, for instance, it 
is figured the average family wiil 
have to shell out at least $60 a 


year in added subway costs as a: 
result of the fare hike from 65c.} 
to 10c. 


* 


ADD TO THIS what is happen- 
ing in other parts of the cost-of- 
living front. 
| In the two months from March 
'15 to May 15, food costs went up, 
accordirg to the government, 4.2 
cents on every dollar. In technical 
| terms, the food index shot up from 
202.3 to 2109 in those sixty days. 
do not have the June figures 
‘yet but reports from everywhere say 
‘meats, milk, butter, eggs have soar- 
led to new high levels in the past few 
‘weeks. 

Rents were kept on a pretty even: 


Not Invited 

SALT LAKE CITY ' (UP)—mThe 
Women’s Breakfast’ Club Party de- 
‘cided they’d-made a mistake when 
they picked Harry E. Earl as “Best 
Liked Boss of the Year.” Earl did 
‘not show up for the award. The 
|women later learned their mistake. 
‘Earl hadn’t been invited. 


Can’t Outguess Nature 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. (UP).—Fred 
Bauer took a chance and lost. He 
wagered that his daughter-in-law 
‘would present him with his fourth 
consecutive grandson. It was an 


ry ot ~at -~ 4 ay eee oe a= ? G- | ~ 
” > : ~~ ~e ~~ & * = ° 
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Here is the story of the daily 


jumped to 10c, an increase of 66 


they are already making use of it. 


re during the war years, as a re- 
sult of rent control. They went up 
only about 1 percent a year from 
1942, when controls were imposed, 
to 1947. 


gress passed the phony “voluntary 
increase” rent control law, they 
have gone up nearly 8 percent, 
and are still rising fast. | 

Clothing since the war has been 


going up almost as fast as food. In 
April, the clothes dollar was worth) 
just about half of what it was be- 
fore the war, and this does not 


But in the one year since Con-/|as 


take into account all of the shoddy 
materials. 

Now we are told, prices are going 
to take another hike in September, 
and it may be a big one. They give 
the excuse the shift*to a war 
economy, with the resultant “short- 
age” of textiles and other goods 
for civilian clothing. 

But the Department of Com- 
merce says there is no real short- 
age, and there won’t be one. The 


excuse is strictly a phony to justify 
some extra profiteering \on the 


part of an industry that has done 


a huge amount of it. 
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industrial ajury 
In construction there were 151 700: 


industrial injuries last year, an in-| 


crease of 15 percent. 
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q SUITS 


worsteds 
a i elbes es in 
attractive summer 


colors, cineca hand tailored in 
single and double breasted 
models. 
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SAVE FROM ||. 


By Abner W. Berry 


than I do. 


represent.” 


way with a delegate to the Com- 
isn’t. 
before 


3, Communists throughout 


vr = ——_—— ~ -_ “ _— SS ie 
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- Complete Automobile Serv-c:ing 


- 18th AVENUE 
‘Auto Body Works, Inc. 
ag (ge Avenue 

| - Brooklyn 


: ALIGNMENT 
@ DUCO PAINTING 
@ WELDING 

@ AUTO TOPS 

. @ SLIP CeVERS 


WI 8-9417 


A Di Casoli 
J. Sheiniuk 


_ EXHIBITION ON 
CERAMICS ~ 
alles Design’. 


ee 


_. Prints By 
The Modern Masters 
SUMMER SALE 
Custem Made Frames—Mat; 


44th St. Gallery 
133 WEST 44th STREET 
. CH 3-6410 
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' modern furniture 
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49¢ SIXTH AVENUE 


Near 12th Street 
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S4ME DAY CLEANERS | necessity of fighting: especially’ for 


Negroes. These they criticized and 
agree on a plan for demanding the 


| upgrading of Negro workers. 


| 30 UNIVERSITY PLACE 
ST. 9-2111 
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ee 


|going on.” 


{ /@SS. 


inh a small hall. 


the 


4ng all along,’ he begins. “Look at 
the way we've been going along | 
with the guys in the Progressive 
Caucus. A lot of these fellows. were 
only ‘porkchoppers’” 
interested in staying in office. Why, 
- we got sucked in, Our braneh has 
| got to get busy in the plant and 
ithe local. Get the members attend- 
ing meetings and understanding the 
‘things that Reuther and his: boys 
are doing: That’s what i think: the 
| resolution means.” 


— ‘of his club on a number of other 
‘points and to make some sugges- 
‘tions for improving the .resolution. 
‘His work will register at his state 
S convention and later in the national 
-fconvention. - 


}/.Communist furniture workers dis- 
cussed the resolution 
length, especially the problem of 
how they could best fight for the 
Job rights of Negro workers. They 
didn’t think the national resolution 
was clear and full enough en: - -the 


‘ONE. WORKER-DELEGATE is- 
agreed with. the emphasis on So-' 
cialism in the. resolution. | 
think» the American . people 
‘ready for .discissing Socialism,” ne: 
; said. He was eager ar ibid chal- : 


sl tar nee tlecntien: “I know that 
there are millions in America who 
are following Henry Wallace oh ‘an 


other 
Si CH. 1697 a ane way. 


convention. and write its . preerant, 
+ © 
It’s AN . 


——— pitulated to the line of big busi- 
sae so mess and calls for united action of 
‘workers from below—“in the shops, 
factories, and local unions. .-. .”- 


“Why that’s what I’ve been say- 


‘(job hecljders) 


He went on to criticize the work 


In New York City. re group of 


at some 


uestion. There had been sone 
mong them who had not seen the 


le 


“4 don’t 
are. 


nged by ‘other speakers. : 
“I don’t_ agree with Comrade 
- ©. vy" Brmly answered a young 


oe I think»: that 
7 represeritativé ‘6f' 


Senator said, “you probably know 
|more about what's going on here} 
I don’t pay any atten- 
tion to politieal organization, I’ve 
got my buckaroos back home to 


I could tell’ that the youngish 
western Senator had not attended | 
a GOP. pre-convention discussion. 
He wasn’t aware of what was going 
on and seemed to care little about 
it. It could never have been that 


munist Party convention — and it; 


In May, more than two months 
the national convention of 
the Communist Party opens on Aug. 
the 
United States begin to study and 
|discuss the party’s draft platform--| | 
|the convention resolution..In spe-| 73.3 
‘cial branch meetings, after .each 
member has read the document, . aj in a hot room with drawn shades, 
{Negro and white Communists dis- 
cuss their work in the light of the 
draft resolution. Fascism, the Mar- 


report is made and each. member ‘is 
free to amend and extend the res- 
olution. Section, regional and ‘State 
conventions continue the process ef 
| improving upon the draft. There is 
| no possibility of a delegate being 
' elected to the Communist . Party | 
‘convention and not knowing “what’ s 
_He helps to stage. the 


INTERESTING ' proc- | 
Out in Michigan a group of 


state and nation. ‘The Communist 
Party has given them the ‘science 
Which relates these proviricigl as-. 
pects of ‘ving to the wide, wide’ 


A United sn Senator, a eens rm the Republican 
national convention, was asked' by newsmen his opinion as 
to who would be nominated. 


“Tell you the truth,” the 


elalist position spontaneously. 
a: mass third party.” 


| Was a capitalist device used by 
tirade union _ leaders 


was applauded. The 
workers made their criticism 
amendments to the resolution. 


shall‘ Plan and mob actions, dis- 


‘their. number, a Negro steel worker, | 
was driven from his job and denied 
his elected .post in his union because | 
he opposed the Marshall Plan and) 
Jimcrow. — 

“We woke up late to what Phil 
Murray was after,” the tall Negro 


unity of the union while Murray 
and his men were plotting a split.| 
‘Now we'll have to begin at the bot- 
tom.” They connect the Marshall 


groes,. 

‘Those who. support the Marsnal} 
Pian in the-labor movement there 
are making common ground with 
the white-supremacy men in power. 
Police terror . against the Negre 
workers has. kept mary of. them 
from. attending trade union meet- 
ings. Communists plan an increased 
circulation of the Communist press, 
| Organization of white workers and 
jliberals in support of the Negroes, 
shoép and mine pit organization of 
the workers to resist the terror. 
(After criticising their own work 
ahd planhing to improve it, they 
voice dissatisfaction with the slow- 
ness shown by northern Commu- 


1948 Communist: ‘platform. 
9 * 

{AND SO THE DISCUSSION be! 
fore the convention proceeds. From 
the states the resolutions and critic- 
ism flcw into the Communist Party 
national: ‘office. The drafting com- 
mittee selected by the convention 
will have the thinking of the en- 
tire party membership. 


greatly improved during this pe- 
riod. Chicago, San Francisco, Har- 
lem, No. Carolina, Colorado, Texas 


ahd Georgia—everywhere* that men 
and women work for a living, Com- 
munists are organized and prepar-| 
ing. for the convention. | 
So on Aug. 3 when the Commu-} 
nist Party. National . Convention, 
opens in. New York City, the “party 
line” will have been woven from 
the rich texture of American ‘life 
guided by the scientific: experiences 
of Mafxism. The delegates attend-. 
ing the convention will not be con- 
cerned with patronage. Their dis- 
ciplined actions are conditioned by 
their own conviction based on what 
they know of their. shop, home, city, 


anata 


wel. Us | | 


“i we don’t . give these people the 
Socialist answer to many of the 
problems dealt with by Wallace then 
they are more than likely to be 
frustrated. They can’t reach a So- 
It’s 
our job to show them the way in 
the eourse of doing our best to build 


He went on to show how the so- 
called cost-of-living escalator wage 


like Walter 
Reuther. “This device cannot be an- 
swered thoroughly except with the. 
‘socialist theory of Marxism—that’ Ss! 
the job of our party,” he said. a 

furniture 
and 


DOWN IN BIRMINGHAM, Ala., 


cussed in the. resolution have every- 
day meaning to this group. One of 


70,000 More 


| Washington. The group is in- 


Democratic Process Works--| 
t Communist Conventions 


| workers will inereasingly learn. 


‘They’d like to see our country rum 
in the open and not bartered away 


in smoke-filled rooms every four 


years. | 

The Communist are discussing 
the country and its future and not 
how this or that clique wiil be able 
to bilk it. The pre-convention dis- 
cussions ate proving the party's de- 
mocracy and its ability to change 
mat through criticism. : 


; 


{ 


Strike in Htaly 


ROME, Italy (UP)—An estimated | 
70,000 Italian glass and ceramies |. 
workers staged a nationwide. hatt- | 
day strike Priday. 

In Milan, 14,000. workers Be the. 
Breda Machine factory staged af 
sit-down strike to protest the 
threatened discharge of 2,000 em-/ 
ployes. They barricaded all ap-. 
ea 2 to the plant and resisted 
attemp 
get them out. q 


| 


ol 


Greenland should be given status | 
as an equal part ef Denmark. 
called on. the Danish. Government | 
to have United States troops with- ‘the truce fail, the United States will 
drawn from the island, possibly by,jnet press for a singie all-out move 
bringing the matter before the by the. Security Council to slap 


United Nations. | _|sanetions on the Arabs. 


‘Dane CP. Urges i | hid 
Greenland Be Freed 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark (UP). t 
| Teme executive committee of thei 
Danish Communist Party agreed 


says when his turn came to speak.| Friday that Greenland should not eign policy adviser to Gov. Thomas 
‘automobile. workers organized into|“we were trying to safeguard the | be a Danish colony. FE. Dewey, Republican Presidential 


the Communist Party are meeting 
After listening to! 
the report on the draft resolution, 
one member takes the floor. He 
has been moved by that section of Plan with the attacks on the ‘Ne- 
resolution which | condemns 
‘these labor leaders. who have ca- 


An official party communique said 


Et | 


k. @The 
measures. to protect the lives of 
of police and soldiers to American. citizens in Palestine by 
. : 


'verse with John Foster Dulles, 


—_ - 
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FRANK L. BasiON, ‘naber oco- 
nomist of the U. 38. Budget 
Bureau, testifies before House 
| Expenditures sub - committee in 


+ 


vestigating charges that the raiF- 


| road gypped the government of 


| from one to three billion dollars 
| during World War II. 


War Flares 


(Continued: from Page 2) 
to lift the embargo, but this 


itself 


possibility was noi ruled out. 


United States is taking 


‘having Navy vessels. stand by. 
.@ This government is in continu- 


fous consultation with Brijain. 


@The United States in the last 


the Arab countries. 
Marshal! said he expects to con- 
for- 


i nominee. : 
LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y. 
Official sources disclosed on 


(UP) .— 
Fri- 


day that if efforts for extending 


nists in aiding them in the difficult | 
work. They, too, ‘help to write the. 


‘The work of the party will be! 


The young Senator who’ was the 
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COMMUNISTS 


Communists—anywhere, everywhere—are. news. 
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ARE NEWS! 


But news” 


can mean a lot of things. Ie can mean dope stories, rumors, fairy 


tales, and slanders. It can mean 


the underhand ait of 


mythical “Protocal M’s” or “Soviet. enchantresses.” 


But in The Worker, news means 


truth. Arid nolbeil? ean knew 


where he stands in the world today unless he knows the trath 


about the activities, the program, 


the policies of Marxists in the 


United States and throughout the world: Renew you sub today!  . | 
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the Hartley Labor Committee,! gregation. 

which threatens these militant} So also with his stand on the 
- leaders with jail on eontempt;draft and conscription, which Mul- 
| Charges. ter attempts to justify by pointing 


| his hysterical fear of 


_ Tight-wing stooges for the depart- 
_ Ment stores to put the finger on 
Militant 
_ Store locals here. This rally provid- 
| ed the ammunition for the current 
“Investigation” being conducted by 


_ Multer took the same position in 
his attack on the unionists as did 


| of the stores when they testified 


Union leaders “Moscow agents.” 


dence gained from the Amer- 


gre necessary to put the question of 


| elared. 


held by red-baiting Rep. Abraham Multer. 
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The hottest election fight. in Brooklyn is shaping up in the 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict, where Lee Pressman, American Labor Party candidate, is ene for the seat now 


Multer has very few claims ad f 
fame—but those he has are out- 


standing. Consider the following, 
- Choice bits and weigh them against 


the fact that Multer has only had | gem: 
eight months in which to make his) ¢ Bae 
record: i 


@ Multer voted to include France| © 
in the Marshall Plan—something e 
that was too raw even for Truman ee 
and Marshall. | eee 

@ Multer voted for the draft!) #4 
and supported conscription. 


The remainder of Multer’s- time! @3 
‘Was taken up with his one-man! 2% 
crusade against “Communism,”| £23 
which usually manifested itself in 
an attack on union leaders who did 
not support the “cold war.” For 
example, Multer spoke at a recent 
St. Nieholas Arena rally held by 
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leaders of department 


LEE PRESSMAN 
after the latter’s ouster by his con- 


-l|eral counsel to the Farm Security 


New De to staff so many of the 


‘sistant general counsel to AAA un- 
‘der Henry Wallace, whose support 


New Deal agencies. He was as- 


he now has in his race for Congress; 
general counsel to the WPA under 
the late Harry. Hopkins, and gen- 


Administration under Rexford G. 
Tugwell, now one of Wallace’s top 
aides. 

In 1936 Pressman become general 
counsel to the newly-formed CIO 
and served in that capacity until 
February of this year, when he re- 
signed to work for the Wallace 
movement. His resignation from his 


{tion of the post, followed the pat-} 


{new and growing sector of the pro- 


The campaign has already started 


an ALP rep 


- 


CIO position, similar to his assump- 
tern of his career—service in the!. 


gressive movement. 
* 

PRESSMAN’S LONG RECORD 
in the progressive movement is cer- 
tain to cut deeply into the normal 
Democratic vote in the 14th, where 
the Wallace following is huge. The 
ALP is already the second party 
in -the district, its candidate Victo1 
Rabinowitz running 17,000 votes 
ahead of the Republican in 1947. 


It is also expected that Pressman 
will draw heavily from Liberal 


Party voters, who contributed 10,000 
votes to Multer last year. 

The combination of Pressman’s 
record and Wallace support as con- 
trasted with Multer’s reactionary 
record in his eight-month term in 
Congress will be the factor that wili 
decide the butcome of the election. 
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To Argue UMW. 
WritWednesday 


WASHINGTON. — John . L. . Lewis 
egreed to appear next Wednesday - 
before Federal Judge T. Alan Golds- 
borough after being subpenaed-on — 
an order to end the captive cpal. 
mine strike. f 

Charles H. Ward, deputy U. 8. 
marshal, said the United Mine~ 
Workers’ president had notified he 
would accept service of a subpena 
late Thursday by Golds 
borough. | 

Meanwhile a secret meeting be- 
tween Welly K. Hopkins, union 


.* 
—— 4a 


counsel, ang Harry M. Moses, chief 
negotiator for the steel companies 
operating the captive mines, failed - 


to achieve a settlement over the 


union shop demand of the union. 


and the ALP is confident that the 


‘A wide variety of rare and beau- 


14th will vote in November to send tiful plants and flowers peculiar te 


to take his 


ntative to Congress,'the southwest are contained im the 
ace alongside Reps.|Thompson southwest arboretum near 


Vito Mareen and Leo Isacson Superior, Ariz. 


BUSINESS and PROF ESSIONAL Directory 


Army and Navy | 


Electrolysis | | 


to the “red menace.’ The fact re- 
mains, however, that the youths of 
his district are going to be drafted 
in September whether or not they 
Share Multer’s hysteria. 

IN PRESSMAN, Multer faces an 
adversary capable of retiring him 
from Congress, which would justifi- 
ably give him one of. the shortest 
terms in history. In contrast to 
Multer, Pressman has had a long 
and distinguished. career in the 
Progressive movement, both as an 
original New Dealer and as general 
counsel for the CIO for 12 years. 
-Following a brilliant career as a 
law student and a short period of} 
private practice, Pressman went to 
Washington in 1933 with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as one of the group 
of young progressives who were 


LP Sees Voters 
inning Fare Poll 


erendum petitions and another 
3,000 P. R. Eayttons. will be dis- 
tributed. | 

Tenant organizations: in the 
Emergency Rent. and Housing Com- 
mittee, headed by Paul Ross, for- 
mer Assistant to O’Dwyer, are roll- 
ing up a powerful momentum to 
rescind the dime fare. | 

Labor Party canvassers, Schutzer 
declared, “uniformly report that 
that the people deeply resent the 
unfair and unnecessary doubling of 
the fare. They welcome the oppor- 
tunity to force a referendum on the 
issue, especially since the fare in- 
crease was imposed without. giving 
the subway riders a chance to 
vote on it.” 


Queens ALP Sets Up 


Free Strikers Clinic 
Free medical and dental service 
for strikers has been established by 
Queens County American Labor 
Party, it was announced Friday. 
Thomas J. McCabe, county chair- 


- the union- hating the same position 


before the Hartley Committee in 
| ‘Washington. calling the militant 


* | 
| -MULTER’S VOTE for Spanish 
dictator Franco also resulted from 
“Commu- 
) nism,” which. makes him one of the 
' leaders of the League. Against Com- 
-munism, founded by the notorious 
Rabbi Schultz. Schultz was deposed 
by his congregation following a 
-red-baiting attack on Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise as a “Communist.” Multer, 
however, identified himself with 
this unprincipled red-baiting by 
| joining up with Schultz’s outfit 


a 


The. people will ‘vote on 
whether or not they want a 
fare raise after all, if the evi- 


ican Labor Party fare refer- 
endum drive is an indication of 
public sentiment. The petitions 
which began circulation on July 1 
—the day the 10 cent fare went 
into effect—are meeting enthusias- 
tic response in all city districts.: 
Arthur Schutzer, state executive 
secretary of the ALP, announced 
last week. 


A minimum of 50,000 signatures 


rescinding the 10 cent fare on the 
ballot in November. “It is already 
certain that the referendum will be 
on the yoting machine and will be 
one of the key issues in the 1948 


election campaign,” Schutzer de- 


The ALP will issue a voters 
chart in the near future. 
gui chart will indicate how  can- 
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Moving - Storage 
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lots 
Free 


BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD—saves 
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es feel on the fare and is ex- 
pected to be # powerful aid in the 
campaign. 


ANOTHER ASPECT in the drive 


y its weight into: the drive with 


Se iat &) we oe 


a 


man of the ALP, said that the first 
strikers to receive the aid were 
members of Local 1217, CIO 
United Electrical Workers on strike 


jat the Fairchild Camera Co., Ja- 


| 


service also to Tucson, Phoenix, | 
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5 Crime of the Trusts 


N the 1900’s, the crime of the trusts was well known 

to the entire country. ‘Those were the days when the 

‘Rockefellers and Morgans were smashing up thousands 
of small businesses to form the giant trusts of today. 


But, a good publicity job was done. The trusts 
were covered up in the press. Today, the story of Amer- 
ican monopoly is the biggest story of this generation. 
Yet, it is kept from the public. Few people know that 
the steel trust, the oil trust, the auto and building trust, 

- control most of the industrial life of the nation. To- 
gether with the banks, they dictate the output, the price, 
and the flow of goods. The giant trusts, like General 
Electric, hoard inventions “which might interfere with 
the profits of the big industrialists. The banks and mort- 
gage firms, together with the lumber, cement, and metal 

trusts, effectively sabotage any big housing program. 
They prefer the shortage which keeps rents and prices 
up. They wrecked the plan for Government housing (the 
cost of our armaments would build millions of new homes 
within a single year). 

The trusts killed price control soon after the war 
‘was ended. They saw a chance to make enormous profits 
out of the post-war shortages.. They wanted to loot the 
savings of the people which had gone into war bonds and 
bank accounts. The result was that since 1945, the food 
price index rose from 138 to 211 today; clothing rose 
from 144 to 197; rent from 108 to 116, and other daily 
costs from 123 to 147. The trusts are gouging the entire 
nation ; their profits are breaking records. 


| The need for an anti-monopoly party is enormous. 
_ Not in the old “trust-busting” sense of the 1900’s which 
tried in vain to prevent the concentration of capital, but 
in the sense of a people’s government acting to expose 
them,. curb their price fixing, tax their profits heavily, 
and preparing the way for the people to take them over 
for the use of the entire nation. 


The trusts are controlled by about 1,000 financiers. 
Surely, the rest of America’s 140,000,000 cannot afford 
to let their lives be dictated by the monopolist clique. 


Tito’s Tactics 


HE events following the Cominform’s criticism of the 
Tito leadership in Yugoslavia Have proved : ‘how right 
that criticism was. 


‘The reply of the Tito leadership simply didn’t answer 
the basic charges made against it—that ‘the Communist 
Party in Yugoslavia wasn’t a real Communist party in the 
sense that it acted as the vanguard. leading the country — 
toward Socialism. Instead of meeting this charge, the Tito 

’- Jeadership admitted the truth of it when, in its reply it 
said “With us, the party, the country, the central commit- 
tee, the People’s Front and Tito are all one.” This is the 
open denial of inner party democracy, on the one hand, and 
the utter abandonment of the Leninist conception of the 
party as distinct from all other mass organizations acting 

as the wippest 3 form of the organization of the working 
es 

It was to be expected, of course, that Tito’ s challenge 
of the collective views of the other European Communist 
parties would bring joy to the reactionaries in the capital- 
ist countries. There was quick talk about rushing Marshall 


Plan “aid” to these peculiar ‘“(Communists” who create hos- 
tility toward the Soviet Union and their brother parties. 


- The Tito leadership then tried to conceal its anti- 
Soviet attitude from the Yugoslav people by inviting the 
Communist Party of the USSR to “visit” Belgrade. This 
offer was naturally refused, since the Tito leadership had 
read itself out of the Cominform by refusing to discuss its 
. policies democratically with the other parties. 


_ The struggle within Yugoslavia will grow more acute 
as the people, especially the working class, discovers that 
they are being led away from Socialism, and that the 
capitalist countries count on Tito’s acts to give them an 

germina Tene thsly-squntzy. In this struggle, fhere can 
! be no question where the working’ tlass of all countries | 


- Mamta ae eee auanh —— 


will stand, © 4 


‘Ss 


IN SEARCH OF A HOME—Warren A. Lewis, 42 (holding sign), and his family, who have been evicted 
from their Chicago home, resort to this in the hope someone will find them a place to live. The seven 


ehildren range in ages from 3 to 18. 


Face to Face 


An Eye-Witness Account of the 
Inauguration of Klement Gottwald 


j 


The following letter seni 
to me personally, will, I be- 
lieve, be interesting to the 
readers of the Worker: 


Monday, June 14, 1948: 


It can’t happen in Amer- 
ica. But it can, and did 
happen in Czechoslovakia! 


Today I was the guest of 


the government. I a Negro 
and a worker, was one of the 


1,500 people, including foreign 
diplomats and ambassadors, that 
was given the honor of witnessing 


the election of a new President to 
replace the 

Honorable Dr. 

Benes, who re- 

signed because 

of ill health. 

The election of 

the new Presi- 

dent was per- 

formed in one 

of the large 

rooms of the ! 
Hradcany Castle. Only about 


1,500 people can be accommodated 


in this beautiful hall; and I, an 


ordinary guy and black, was one 


of those who thrilled at the elec- | 


tion of a great man. A man who 


is loved by the overwhelming ma- 


jority of the Czech people, Kle- 
ment Gottwald. | 


The vote by the members of the 
Czech Parliament was conducted 
by the raising of hands, in a dem- 
ocratic fashion that would put 
our elections to shame, and the 
Honorable Klement Gottwald, the 
outstanding leader of the Com- 
munist Party and the most loved 
man in Czechoslovakia, was 
elected unanimously. 


the walls of the famous old castle 
ee and the 
oytape Eve Gettweld. 


The hall was filled to capacity. 


All the foreign diplomats and am- 
bassadors were there, including 


jour own Ambassador Steinhardt. 


Every one. 
rose to their feet immediately and 


The highest dignitaries of the 
Church were there. Workers, fac- 
tory delegations, intellectuals and 
middle-class people, artists, scien- 
tists and professional people, were 
clapping hands hailing this great 
man (I included). I have been 
a follower of this great Commu- 
nist leader for years. I have read 
many of his speeches whenever 
they appeared in America and 
many of his. written articles that 
have been translated into English. 
I have read and just think to be 
able to witness an occasion that 
will go into the pages of history. 
As I write this letter to you I have 
a headache and I’m sure it’s be- 


cause my head is a little bit 
swelled, 


After the elections and singing 
of the national anthem the new 
President and the entire audience 
was led into the Castle Cathedral. 
Gottwald was led by the highest 


Catholic and Protestant Bishops. 


The royal court outside the 
church was filled with singing, 
dancing workers and peasants, 


who came from all parts of the 
country to give homage to the 
first Communist President in & 
Socialist country that is very re- 
ligious. So here is proof, Ben, 
that a man’s pious faith will not 
conflict with his desire to wor’ 
for and build socialism. 


If a way could be found to seng 
me The Worker every week } 
would be very grateful. Ben, 3 
would appreciate letters from 
comrades. I will gladly answer 
questions about the Party heré 
and how the merging of all the 
political. parties into one great 
Communist Party, which wil] take 
effect June 27. Say, Ben, when 
you have worked so hard that you 
find it difficult to write your 
weekly article, just call on me and 
I will write your article on how 
it feels to live behind the s0- 
called Iron Curtain under’ social- 
ism and be a Negro. 


With comradely affections, 


JAMES MILLER ROBINSON, 
Care Cedok, Prague 2, Czecho- 


Ps jer 
ea ‘all 
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World of Labor 
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A Million $ AFL Kitty 
“To Fight Third Party 


By George Morris | 
TQYHE AFL’s top leaders have hit upon a 
“solution” of their political campaign 


troubles that will make everybody in their | 


camp happy. The first direct beneficiary 


of that campaign is Owen & Chappel, Inc., 
a big New York advertising agency. 
It will be recalled that the old watchdogs of 
- yeaction in the AFL’s top leadership, had the fol- 
lowing problems: 
= ie are torn apart on their preferences 
ee mee among Presidential candidates. 
e They couldn’t even agree on 


@ prominent person to _ direct 
their Labor’s League for Political 
Education and finally settled for 
an administrative wheelhorse. 


eTheir plan for voluntary 
dollar-per-member contributions 
from unions proved very slim 
pickings. 

, e The Taft-Hartley Law bars 
the use of heavy money from ihe treasury for 
political work. 

So, as always, when confronted With a tough 
problem, the old mossbacks put on their anti- 
€ommunist glasses and, presto, everything was 
solved. The T-H Law says nothing about ‘money 
for PR (public relations) or money “against Com- 
munism.”” So why bother with that voluntary stuff? 

% 


* 


MATT. WOLL, with his 19th century, with his 


U black bow and wing collar, and a mind of still 
earlier vintage, is always on hand to steer the old 
Federation nag out of trouble. He it was who was put 
in charge of a quiet Campaign to get up a kitty for 
“PR.” If you had those old boys down as tightwads, 
you were mistaken. Not on anti-Communism! 
Matty says far more than anticipated came in— 
a whole million. 

From the same office on Lexington Ave., which 
served him years ago as head of the now defunct 
fascist National Civic Federation, 
bids from advertising companies. Owen & Chappel, 
Ine., won the first $500,000 worth in competition 


with four other companies. It’s good profitable. 


business. What’s the difference in anti-Communist 


propaganda, whether it is paid for by the NAM, 


the AFL or the Knights of Columbus? Money is 


* 


~— WHAT IS the real story? There is certainly 
enough anti-Communist propaganda going on 
‘without another million dollars’ worth from the 
AFL. And the AFL doesn’t usually throw money 
away, even if it is yours. | 

The anti-Communist steam Owen & Chappel, 
Ime., will be blowing off for the AFL autocrats will 
be eleverly slanted toe hit at Henry Wallace and 
third party sentiment. That is the one thing upon 
which the old gents on the AFL executive council 
are really united. It will be carefully dressed up as 
“non-political propaganda. 

The big worry in AFL's top family as in the 
CIO’s heirarchy, is the deep inroads of the third 
party movemént into organized labor ranks. They 
also know that the rank and file of the AFL has 
seldom paid much attention to the political ad- 
vice of their union officers. So their efforts will be 
moore subtle and, seemingly, non-political. 

' Woll says the AFL doesn’t plan to take sides 
“but just to educate the public to the fact that 
Organized labor is one ‘of he most important bar- 
riers against Communism.” The dear old public, so 
it seems, thinks the AFL is overrun with “Com- 
munism.” | 
* 

IS GOING to be the funniest labor cam- 
paign in history. The big-salaried misleaders of 
labor will be split wide open between Tweedledee 
and Tweedledum. By the time the votes are cast, 
Dewey will be both the “greatest friend labor had” 

a reincarnation of Herbie Hoover. Truman will 

ae the biggest strikebreaker and the exact 

, the folks who pay dues 


of their leaders on political 
It happened before, you will say. It did. 
a powerful third party move- 


Woll called for. 


By A. B. Magil .S 


(Wireless te The Werker) 


Israel is seething with indignation 
at the suave Count’s impudent as- 
sault on the independence of the 
Jewish State. ~ 


“It couldn’t have been worse if 
we had lost the war instead of 
smashing the Arab armies,” one 


Exclusive 


man said to me. The entire press 
from the extreme right to the left 
denounces. Bernadotte’s plan. | 


What Bernadotte proposes is “to 
turn us into forced laborers for King 
Abdullah,” writes Davar, daily pub- 
lication of Histadrut Jewish Labor 
Federation. Haaretz a liberal bour- 
geois paper with the idfgest. circu- 
lation in Israel, writes: “We didn’t 
fight the British White Paper for 
10 years in order to ee. to the 
restriction on immigration. We 
didn’t succeed in convincing the 
UN Security Council and the UN 
Assembly of our right to full sov- 


give up this sovereignty at the bid- 


come dependent upon Abdullah in 
the most vital nee Ua of our 
tues ” 


Al Hamishmar, daily publication 
of th® united Workers Party, 
writes: “We are faced with a 
British mission and a British solu- 
tion.” This paper demands the 
reply must be: “On this basis 
therell be no negotiations with 
Count Bernadotte. There is only 
one basis for continuing negotia- 
tions—the UN resolution of Nov. 
29. 29 1 
Kel Haam, Communist daily 
paper, headlines Bernadotte’s pro- 


will yield any part of our borders 
‘OF permit foreign intervention 
whether on immigration, political, 


TEL AVIV.—“Bernadotte is Bevin,” 
on the Alenby Road. This epitomizes the reaction of others 
I have talked to today about Count Bernadotte’s proposals. 
If Tel Aviv is any criterion, all© 


ereignty in our staté in order to 


ding of Count Bernadotite—to be-/ 


posals: “Truman-Bevin Plan to 
Stifle Independence of Israel.” 
Describing Bernadotte as an “agent 
of Anglo-American imperialism,” 
this paper declares: “No patriot 


economic or military questions.” Kol 
Haam urges preparations for strug- 


ont tuent te $0 é 
Wp, Brad dost mean an Sent van e ert I SOR : 


—Fred Wright in UE News (United Electrical, Radio and Machine Werkers) 


Bernadotte Is Bevin, 
Say Israeli Workers 


said la little tailor 


gle and uniting for aid from world’s 
democratic camp headed by the So- 
viet Union and the people’s democ- 
racies. 
* , 

WHILE COMMENTS in the press 
and among the public” recognize 
that the Bernadotte Plan will re- 
establish British bases in Palestine 
and will place Israel at the mercy 
of the British vassals, there is far 
less awareness of the fact that the 
proposal would also strengthen the 
penetration of American imperial- 


dsm. 


In Israel itself, American capital 
and political influence would have 
Cleared the way for fastening 
their grip on the country. With 
Israel as a bridgehead and Amer- 
ican dollars as the battering ram, 
British positions would be more 
easily undermined, as. already is 
the case in Iraq. The Bernadotte 
Plan would also make possible 
closer cooperation between the 
United States and Britain in op- 
posing genuine Arab anti-imperial- 
ist movements and in prepari.g a 
war against the -USSR and the 
people’s democracies, 

On the question of what course 
to follow, I believe division in 
Yishuv is roughly along the lines of 
discussion I have listened to be- 
tween my tailor friend and a Jew- 
ish building trades worker whose 
trousers he was mending. The tailor 
thought Israel would have to bar- 
gain with Bernadotte to win a few 
concessions but in the end would 
accept because the country is too 
weak to stand-up to the powerful 
enemies. The worker, on the other 
hand, said: “We'll have to fight. 
|There is no guarantee of victory, 
but your way is guarantee of com- 
plete defeat. Nobody thought we 
could -stand up to the Arab armies 
with their superior numbers and 
arms, but look what we did.” 

No doubt the majority of the 
workers, farmers and youth feel 
like the building worker. My own 
observation is that Bernadotte’s 


proposals have increased the senti- 


ment for renewing the armed strug- 
gie if necessary. 


| 
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r and “management.” 
“management” implies a socially 


| 


The Absurd Theory That 
Capital “Provides Work” 


By Milton Howard 
NE OF THE crudest hoaxes , pers 


petrated upon American workers by 
jackasses and Big Business propagandists 
is the notion that the employer “provides 


work” for Labor. The idea is that if there 
were no private stockholders, bondholders and banke 
ers to rake in profit there could be no production, 
By some mysterious curse, the workers and the ma- 
chines could not get together to produce wealth 
without having private capitalists around to own 
the machines and hire the workers. 


This idea is very valuable, of 
course, to the present private own- 
ers who consist mostly of a few 
big banks and corporations con- 


| trolling about 85 percent of the 


nation’s vital production. They 
have prostituted the nation’s press, 
schodls, radio, etc. to this idea 
which appears in the innocent- 


seeming gibberish about “labor” 
The word > 


useful function in the process of production; it 
deliberately hides the brutal reality about ewner- 
ship and control. The struggle in the USA today 
is between the owners and the non-owners of Amer- 
lea’s industries—that is between the overwhelming 
majority of the people and the handful represented 
in the big corporations and trusts. The owners 
of American industry have ne social function; labor 
could run the industries without them. 


* > 
HE propaganda that “management provides 
work” for labor is about on the same level as 
the philosophical pieties of the slave-holders whe 
claimed that they fed and clothed their slaves, and 
therefore “deserved” the right to use their labor. 
Certain Americans, like the Abolitionists and Abe 


Lizicoln, suggested that the slaves did not have 
to remain slaves.. Even if they “were treated very 
kindly,” as some masters claimed, they still re- 
mained slaves and this slavery would have to 
be abolished. These notions aroused a fanatical 
fury in the breasts of the masters who “gave work” 
to their slaves. They said that if there were no 
slaves, there would be “chaos” and “anarchy.” And 
many of them meant it, no doubt, since to any 
exploiter class the conditions which give them their 
priv ueges seem wholly “natural” to them. 
scientific Socialism of -Marxism-Leninism 
reveals that it is not the owners of industry who 
“provide work” for American labor, but, on the 
contrary, it is American labor alone which produces 
the profits for the private owners of the nation’s 
vital industries. “It is not the owners of our in- 
dustries who are being generous to the American 
working man, but it is the American working man 
(60,000,000 now working) who is being absurdly 
and unnecessarily generous to the few men whom 
he still permits to own and control his country’s 
economic life. It.is not capital that “provides work,” 
but labor which produces and expands the wealth 
which becomes Capital under the present setup. 


* 


* 


» * 


ee slavish and false philosophy that the Ameri- 
can people could not run the nation’s factories 


without private owners is pumped into the minds 
of American labor not only by open apologists for 
the employers, but also by most of the officialdom 
of the AFL and CIO trade unions. Thus we not 
only find a Philip Murray selling the workers in 
the steel mills the idea that they are “partners” 
with the “management” (that it is the Morgan 
bankers who control the steel] trust), but we also 
witness Textile Union leader Enil Rieve peddling 
the bellycrawling philosophy that Labor’s wages 
cannot interfere- with the profits of the private 
owners. This pretended “Socialist” actually writes 
that “a union should tailor its demands to the abil- 
ity of efficient employers to pay.” (New York Post, 
July 6). 

Thus, this “Socialist” union leader meekly agrees 
that the making of profit is the first and primary 
goal of production to which the producer of that 
profit—the American working class—must meekly 
adjust its diet, its home life, its education, leisure, 
entertainment, education, etc. 

This idea that the owners of industry must be 
able to “afford” to hire workers to produce profits 
for them before the workers can work turns every- 
thing upsidedown. Kt is the American workers who 
can no longer “afford’ ’to have a small group of 
large factory owners sitting on their backs. Amer- 
ica can’t -‘“‘afford” the luxury of private capitalists 

Instead of waiting until some private corporation 
finds it profitable to hire it, American labor should 
begin thinking seriously of firing the present own- - 
ers and making the big industries the property of 
the workers themselves. 
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' Rockefeller, is another big wheel on 


-the trustees’ 
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THE MEN WHO HELPED 


(Continued from Page 3). 
brother-in-law of the late Percy 


Kisenhower’s board. Dodge, a Re- 
publican, is also an heir of the 
Dodge copper fortune. His wealth 
runs into nine figures. 

George C. Harrison, chairman of 
the Morgan’s New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. another custodian. of 
erudition on the Eisenhower board, 
is chairman of the bankers’ ad- 
visory committee on Marshall Plan 
“aid.” He is a Republican. _ 

. Willard V. King, director of Mor- 
gan’s New York ‘Life Insurance Co., 
another Republican, still sits in at 
sessions at the age of 


times; 


Frederick Rene Coudert, 
lionaire Republican lawyer in the 
close associate of 
Boris Brazol, White Russian fascist, 
‘who used to work out of his office: 


George E. Warren, director of the 
anti-labor. Remington Rand Co., a 
Morgan man; 

‘Joseph Peter Grace, director of 
which controls 


Morgan camp, a 


the Groce Line, 


EISENHOWER DECIDE 


‘The men, who will have a veto on 
any “draft Eisenhower” movement 
also - includes: 

HENRY KRUMB, Republican di- 
rector of Morgan’s Newmont Min- 
ing Corp., with interests in African 


|copper mines, operated with con- | own political image, 
tract labor that gets the whip at: 


Sr., 


America; 

Walter 
the Ohio Edison Co., which is in the. 
Morgan camp, also several other) 
Morgan trustees, two more Rocke- 
feller trustees, the rector of the rich 
landowning Trinity Church, and 
other men, who are horrified at 
liberal thoughts. 

* 

SUCH SPOKESMEN of monopoly 
naturally picks an executive in their 
not in the 
image. of CIO members, no matter 
how right-wingish they may be. 

That is a fact that every worker, 
who got Eisenhower literature from 
CIO headquarters, can well note. 

Men like Watson, Parkinson and 
the other corporation presidents, 
had to be quite sure that Ike was 
‘thinking their way before they 
‘thired him last year. 


Ike’s propaganda for Jimcrow, 
conscription, war and _ capitalism 


mil-. 


much of the west coast of South, 
H. Sammis, president of | 


1ADA liberals and the right 


was right up the big fellows’ alley. 
Columbia has its race policies too 
A man, who would tell-the Senate | 


Armed Services Committee that | 


there was “trouble,” when Negroes | 
‘and whites came close together, 
could be depended on to keep these 
policies intact. 

(Men like Talmadge and other 
white supremacists look to him to 


keep Jimcrow intact in the nation 


as well). 

The trusts, whom Eisenhower’s 
employers represent, may decide to 
use the general in some national 
crisis later. But for the present they 
seem to be dashing the hopes of the | 
wing 
laborites, who wanted a five-star 
standard bearer for the fight against 
Wallace, regardless of his views on 
the Taft-Hartley . Act, conscription 
and Jimcrow. 


They’ve got Dewey, Warren and 
Dulles. . | 


Anti-Truman 
Balloon 


Collapses 


(Continued from Page 3) 

and the liberals of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, who had 
taken a leading part in the anti- 
Truman movement in a desperate 
effort to stem support for Wallace 
among workers, are thus out on the 
limb. 

The synthetic 
preme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas, which Mayor O’Dwyer was 


4 


“boom” for’ Su- 


supposed to have been sparking, . 


never got. going at all, except in 
the pages of the “liberal” press. 
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| If. your local movie house is not listed 
” here, please ask the Manager to mail us 


his advance listings. 


First Run—Broadway 

AMBASSADOR Angel; Sin of Patricia 
ASTOR Melody Time 
AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Great Waltz; Rage ia Heaven 
BAJOU Citizen Saint 
CAPITOL Fort Apache 
CRITERION Canon City 
ELYSEE @Farrebique; @ Harvest 
5TH AVE PLAYHOUSE Dreams That Money Can Buy 
55TH ST. PLAYHOUSE A Friend Will Come Tonight 
GLOBE Fury at Furnace Creek 
GOLDEN The Playboy; Foolish Virgia 
GOTHAM I Jane Doe 
LITTLE CARNEGIE @@Henry V 
LITTLE MET @Baker’s Wife; Dr. 
LOEW'S STATE Easter Parade 
MANSFIELD The Betrayal 
MAYFAIR Time of Yvuur Life 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART First Primitive Films 
NEW EUROPE Ireland Today 
NEW YORK. Train to Alcatraz; 
PARAMOUNT A Foreign Affair 
PARK AVENUE  Jassy 
PIX Passionnelle @ Torment 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL Emperor Walts 
RIALTO Tower of London; Man Whe Reclaimed His Head 
RIVOLI Crusades 
ROXY Give My Regards to Breadway 
RKO PALACE Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; 

Panhandle : 
STANLEY @Village Teacher 
“STRAND Romance on the High Seas 
VICTORIA Raw Deal 


Knock 


Oklahoma Badlands 


“WINTER GARDEN Man-Eater of Kumaos 


“\ WORLD @ @Paisan ; 
4 MANHATTAN 
tf | East Side — 


ART Read ta Rio 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC Mr. 
House; Panhandle 

“ARCADIA @All My Sons; 

BEVERLY Sitting Pretty 

CITY -@Confessions of a Rogue; Her First Affair 

COLONY @ATl My Sons; Are You With It? 

S4TH ST. Iron Curtain; Tender Years 

52ND ST. TRANS LUX Iron Curfain 

68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE @Gentleman’s Agreement - 

85TH ST. TRANS LUX Iron Curtain 

86TH ST. GRANDE Smash Up; Valley of the Giants 

68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE I Remember Mama 

QRACIE SQUARE Sat. Johnny O’Ciock; Kid MiHions 
Sun. Iran t'urtain; Tender Years 

Q@RAMERCY PARK CINEMA Sat. @Naked City 
Sun. Road to Rio 

QRANADA @Fanny 

IRVING PLACE @Not Guilty; Story of Tosca’ .- 


Blandings Builds His Dream 


Are You With It? 


STODDARD State of the Union: Red Stallion 


STUDIO 65 Sat. Midnight ia 
Sun. Pin-Up Girl; 


TERRACE Sat. Road to Rio: 
Sun. I Married a Witch; 


THALIA Children of Paradise: The Idiot 


TIMES Silver River; 
TIMES SQUARE 
TIVOLS Sat. Berlin Express: 

Sun. State of the Union: 
TOWN Sat. 

Sun. 
WAVERLY @Naked City 
YORKTOWN Road to Rio; 


Woman 


Harlem 


HARLEM OPERA HOUSE Unfaithful; 
SLOEW’S APOLLO Berlin Express; 
LOEW'S (tiGTH Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW’S VICTORIA Homecoming; Close Up 


‘ODEON Unavailable 


RKO ALHAMBRA Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream House; 


Panhandle 
RKO 125TH Mr. 
RKO REGENT Mr. 

Panhandle 
RENAISSANCE Unavailable 
ROOSEVELT @Naked City; 


Washington Heights 


ALPINE @Naked City; Joe 
DALE State of the Union; 


EMPRESS @@eShoe Shine 


Johnny O'Clock 


SYMPHONY § Life Begins at College: 


Woman from Tangiers: 


..@Naked City; Joe Palooka 
Iron Curtain; Tender Years 


Blands Builds 
Blandings 


Red Stallion 
DORSET Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 


Paris; Les Miserables 
TERMINAL Sat. 

Kiss of Death 

Tenth Avenue Angel 


Woman of the Town 


TIVOLi 


V4 

in White 

Faise Colors 
Scudda Hay 


Scudda Hoo, Express 


Red Stallion 


Big Town After Dark 


BELL CINEMA Sat. 
Tycoon 
Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay 


LOEW’sS BR:cVOOHI 
Scudda Hay 


LOEW'S BEVEORD State of 
NATIONAL Sat. I Remomber Mama; The Hunted 
Sun. @Naked City; Joe Palooka ‘ 

Woman in White 


Dream bliss / Panhandle 
Builds His Dream House; 


SAVOY Siiver sAiver; 


Brownsville 


BILTMORE @Naked City; Fighting Mad 

@ Ait My Sons; Are You With It? 
LOEW'S PREMIER MSNiaiv of the Union; Red Stallion 
Unavailable During 
STONE Silver River; Woman in White 
SUPREME Iron Curtain; 
SUTTER. Sat. I Kemember a ee The Hunted 


Fighting Mad LOEW'S PALACc 


ILLER Program 
Palooka ” . 


Sun. Unconquered 


GEM Isle of Destiny; Web of Danger 


HEIGHTS 


LOEW’S {75TH ST. 
RKO COLISEUM Mr. 
Panhandle 


Saigon; 


RKO HAMILTON Mr. Bilandings Builds His Dream House; 


Panhandle ~ 
RKO MARBLE MILL Mr. 
House; Panhandle 


UPTOWN Iron Curtain; Tender Years 


Mother Wore Tights; 
LANE State of the Union; Red Stallion 
LOEW'S DYCKMAWN Berlin Express; 
LOEW'S INWOOD Homecoming; 
LOEW'S RIO Homecoming; Close Up 


Blandiags Builds His 


Blandings Builds 


Eve of St. Mark 
Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay 
(‘lose Up 


The Flame 
Dream House; 


His Dream 


7 ROGERS Sat. 


BRONX 


ACE Sat. @Naked City; Joe 
Sun. Kads of the 


Earth: Alias a Gentleman 


> } ° 
Pepin 1 ALBEMARLE | 


ST. GEO. PLAYHOUSE Sat. 
It? Sun. Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express 

@ Naked City; Joe Palooka 

Sus. Te the Sade of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman 

Discevery; Wings of the Morning S 


Park Slope 
ATLANTIC PLAYHOUSE Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin 


CARLTON @AH My Sons; 
RKO PROSPECT Silver Rivor; 
SANDERS @All My Soxs; Are You With It? 


Kelentioess ; 
Sun. @Nevonth Veil; 

LINCULW pat. ‘rhrill of a Kemance; Phile Vance 
Sun. B. F.’s Daughter; if Winter Comes 

Berlina Express; 


Suna. B. F.’s Daughter; 
STADIUM Silver Miver; 


Scudda Hoe, 


@All My. Sons; Are You With 


EMPIRE Sat. 
Sun. Wing and a Prayer; 


LOEW’S BORO PARK 
LOEW’S ORIENTAL 

LOEWSS 46TH State of the 
MARLBORO 
WALKER Iron Curtain; Tender Yoars 


Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
State of the Union; Bed Staliice 
Union; Red Stallies 


Iron Curtain; Tender Years 


Ridgewood—Bushwick 


I Remember Mama; The Huated 
‘Swiss Miss 


LOEW'S GATES State of thé Union; Red Stallies 


You With It? 
Woman in White 


Are 


Sun. 


Bedford 


Siga of the Bam 
Diamond Horseshoe 


Scudda Hoo, 


RIDGEWOOD ge@All My Sons; 
RIVOLI Sat. 
Angels Alley; Docks of New Orleans 
RKO BUSHWICK Silver River; 
RKO MADISON © Silver 


ALBA Berlin Express; 
COMMODORE g@Alill My Sons; Are You With It?. 
KISMET To 


Are You With It? 
Marine Raiders; Palmy Days 


Woman in White 


River; Woman ia White 


Williamsburg 
Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hag | 


the Ends of the Earth: Alias a Gonttoman 


RKO BROADWAY Woman from Tangier; Davil Bhip 


the Union; Red Stallion 


MARCY 


Summer Months 
Tender Yoars 


Sun. 


Crown Heights 
CARROLL Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express 
CONGRESS Aron Curiain; 
CROWN Sat..1 Remember Mama; The Hunted 
Sun. B. F.’s Daughter ; 

HOPKINSON Lucrectzsa shurgia; Spring 
LOEW'S CAMEO Siaie of the Union; Red Stallion 
LOEW'S PITKIN Homecoming; Close 
LOEW'S WARWICK Koad te Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
RKO REPUBLIC Siiver Hiver; 
I Remember Mama; The Hunted 


‘tender . Years Sun 


lif Wiuter Comes 


Sun. 
Up . 


Woman in White 
Sun. 
if Winter Comes 
vyomana .in White 


Flatbush 


Scudda Sun. 


Hay; The Raiders 


ASTORIA Silver River: 
BROADWAY Berlin Express; 
GRAND Berlin Express; 
LOEW'S TRIBORO Hormmecoming; 
STEINWAY Sat. 
House Across the Bay; Staad In 
STRAND Koad to Rio; 


BAYSIDE Sat. 
Winter Meeting; To the Victor 
CORONA Berlin Express; 
LOEW'S PLAZA Stuie of the Union; Red Stalites 
VICTORY Sat. 
Duel in 


INWOOD Sat. 
@Naked City; Joe Palooka 
FOREST HILLS @AH My Sons; 
INWOOD Duel in the Sun; 
MIDWAY Silver River; 
TRYLON Sat. : 
Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 


LOEW’S BROADWAY State of the Union; Red Stallica 

LOEW’S VICTORY Big Town After Dark; Heart of Virginie 
Scudda 
RAINBOW @All My Sons; 
RKO REPUBLIC Silver River; 
SUMNER Sat. 


Seudda Hay; Berlin Express. 
Are You With It? 
Woman in White 
Devil Ship; Last Days of Boot HIN 


QUEENS—Astorie 


Woman in White 

Scudda Hoe, Scudda Hay 
Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay 

Close Up 

Sitting Pretty; My Girl Tise 


Hoo, 


Big ‘Town After Dark 


Bayside 
Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 


Scudda Hoo, Scoudda Hay 


I Remember Mama; The Huated 
the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 


Forest Hills 
I Remember Mama; The Huated 


Are You With HK? 
Here Comes Troubie 
Woman in White 

1 Remember Mama; The ; Huateé 


ALLERTON g@All My. Sons; Are You With It? 

ASCOT Die Fledermaus; @Spring 

BEACH Sat. Duel in the Sun; Here (Comes Trouble 
Sun. Winter Meeting; -Angels Alley 

BEDFORD Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay 

BURKE Sat. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
Sun. @Naked City; Joe Palooka 

CIRCLE Sat. Duel in the Sun; tere Comes Trouble 


ASTOR Les Miserables tig 
AVALON.,@.A1f o:)° Sons; Are You With It? 
AVENUE D Duel, in the Sun; Here Comes Troubles 
AVENUE U Sat. | Remember Mama . 
Sun. Duel im the Sun 
BEVERLY @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
CLARIDGE ‘io the Laus of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman 
COLLEGE Sat. Miracle of the Bellis; Dastgerous Years 
Sun. I Kemember Mama; The Hunted 


Flushing 
LOEW'S PROSPECT Studte of the Union; Red Stallion 
MAYFAIR Sat. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
Suan, I Remember Mama; The Hunted , 
ROOSEVELT Sat. @Ail My Sons; Are You With HK? 
Sun. Berlin Express; Scudda Heo, Scudda Hay 
RKO KZITHS Silver River; Woman in White 
TOWN Sat. Tiger Fangs; Nabonga 
Sun. Men of San Quentin; Marked Men 


LOEW’S CANAL State Sf the Union; Red Steliten 
LOEW'S COMMODO Homecoming; Close Up 
LOEW'S 42ND Homecoming;: Close Up 
LOEW'S 72ND Saigon, The Flame 
-LOEW’S 86TH State of the Union; Red. Stallion 
LOEW'S LEXINGTON Saigon; The Fiame 
LOEW'S ORPHEUM Homecoming; Close Up. 
MONROE Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
NORMANDIE To the Victor 
PLAZA State of the Union 
' RKO. JEFFERSON Sat. Berlin Express; Scudde Hoo, Scudda— 
Hay. Sun. State of the Union; Red Stallion. 
Blandings Builds His 


Sun: Buck Privates; South of Tahiti 
CONCOURSE Duel in. the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
DALE State of the Union; Red Stallion 
DE LUXE Sat. Blood and Sand; | Wake Up Screaming 
Sun. @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
EARL Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay 
FENWAY Sat. Tiger Fangs; Nabonga 
Sun. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
FREEMAN. Sat. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
Sun. Winter Meeting; To the Victor 
GLOBE Sat. To Live in Peace; Fisherman's Wharf 
Sun. Next Time We Love; Sin Town 
LIDO Sat. Big Street; Sky's the Limit 
. Winter Meeting; To the Victor 
AMERICAN State of the Union; 
BOSTON RD. Sat. @Naked City; 
. @All My Sons; Are You With It? 
BOULEVARD State of the Union; 
BURNSIDE State of the Union; Red Stallion 
BURLAND State of the Union; Red Stallion 
ELSEMERE Sat. Road to Rio; Tenth Ave. Angel 
. Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
FAIRMONT House Across the Bay Stand In 
FARAGUT State of the Union; Red Stallion 
GRAND State of the Union; Red Stallion 
NATIONAL State of the Union; Red Stallion 
1G7TH State of the Union; Red Stallion 
PARADISE Saigon; The Flame 
PosT ROAD State of the Union; Red Stallion 
LOEW'S SPOONER Berlin Express; Scudiia Hoo, Scudda Hay 
LOEW'S VICTORY Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
MOSHOLU @All My Sons; Are You With It? 
NEW RITZ Sat. Monster Maker; Black Raven 
Sun. Laff Show 
PROSPECT Does not wish to be listed in Daily Worker 
PARK PLAZA Mr. Biandings Builds Dream House; Panhandle 
RKO CASTLE HILL * Panhandle 
RKO GHESTER “6 Panhandle 
RKO FRANKLIN Panhandle 
RKO FORDHAM Panhandle 
RKO MARBLE HILL Panhandle 
RKO PELHAM - 8 ” Panhandie 
RKO ROYAL és ” Panhandle 
ROSEDALE Sat. To the Ends of the Earth; are a Gentleman 
Sun. @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
SQUARE @Naked Vity;: Joe Palooka 
TUXEDO Sat. Berlin Expregs; Scudda Hoo. Scudda Hay 
Sun. @AH My Sons; Are You With It? 
UNIVERSITY Sat. Gangs of New York: Trail of the 
‘Vigilantes. Sun Three Faces West; Cross My Heart 
WARD Sat. To the Ends of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman 
VALENTINE Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo,. Scudda Hay 
ZENITH Sat. Shadow of a Doubt; If I Had My Way ” 
Sun. The Fighting 69th; Vailey of Giants 


BROOK LYN—Dovwntovwn 


CLINTON @All My Sons; Are You With It? 

FOX Laedy from Shanghai; Adventure of Silverado 
LOEW'S MELBA State of the Union; Red Stallion 
LOEW'S METROPOLIT4N Paradine Case: Argyle Secrets 
MAJESTIC Jost Herizon; Return of Monte Criste ~~ 
MOMART Keri Carroll; Dead Reckoning 

PARAMOUNT Dream Giri? Driftwood 


ELM <cudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Kxpress 
FARRAGUT Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express 
GRANADA Berlin Express; Kecky 
JEWEL Sat. Heartbeat; Betrayed; Carnival ia 
KENT Sat. Winter Meeting; Te the Victor 
Sun. Uncorfguered; Who Killed Dee HKobin? 
KINGSWAY Sijiiver Kiver; Woman in White 
LEADER Sat. Berlin Express; Rocky 
Sun. Next Time We Love; ‘Buck Privates 
LINDEN Scudda Hvo, Scudda Hay; Woman from Tangier 
LOEW'S KINGS Homecoming; Close Up 
MARINE Road te Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
MIDWOOD @All My Sons; Are.You With It? 
MAYFAIR Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlina Express 
NOSTRAND Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express 
‘PARKSIDE Club de Femmes; School for Sinners 
PATIO @All My Sons; Are You With It? 
QUENTIN Sat. B. ¥F.’s Daughter; Rocky 
Sun. @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
RIALTO @Ali My Sons; Are You With It? 
RKO KENMORE Stiver River; Woman in White 
RUGBY I Remember Mama; The Hunted — 
TRAYMORE Sat. B. F.’s Daughter; If Winter Comes 
Sun. Next Time We Lave; Sia Town 
TRIANGLE Sat. @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
Sun. B. F.’s Daughter; If Winter Comes 
VOGUE The Raven; @Alavers Retura 


Brighton—C oney tien’ 


LOEW'S CONEY ISLAND State of the Union; Red Stallion 
OCEANA Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay 
RKO TILYOU Silver River; Weman in White 
SHEEPSHEA® Sat. Te the ends of the Earth: Alias a 
Gentleman; Sun. Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay 
SURF Sat. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
Sun. To the Ends of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman 
TUXEDO To the Ends of the Earth; Alias a Gentlemaa 


Bay Ridge 
BERKSHIRE. Set. Sea Hawk; China’s Little Devils 
Sun. Belle Starr; Frontier Marshal 
CENTER Sea Hawk; Chinas Little Devils 
COLISEUM @AH- My Sens; Are You With It? 
ELECTRA Sat. Fiight for Freedom; Heldorado 
Sun. Back te Baisan; China Sky 
ENDICOTT Sat. Buck Privates; South of Tahiti 
Sun. B. F.’s Daughter; If Winter Comes 
FORTWAY Sat. To the Ends of the Earth; Alias @ 
Gent]eman. Sun. @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
HARBOR Sat. B. F.'s Daughter; If Wioter Comes 
Sun. I Remember Mama; The Hunted 
LOEW'S ALPINE State of the Union; Bed Siallica 
LOEW'S BAY RIDGE Read te Rio; Tenth Ave. Angol 
PARK @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
RITZ Sat. Te the Ends of tne Earth; Alias = Goentioman 
Sun. I Remember Mama; The Hunted 
RKO BYKER Silver Biver; Woman in White 
RKO SMORE ROAD @Ali Mg Sens; Are You With It? 
STANLEY Sat: Winter. Meoting;.Te the -Victer 
Sun. Sentimentat Jeurney; Danciag Masters 


o Park—Bensonhurst _ | 
COLONY: Sat. peo Ek Ay Bombs Qrer Burma - - 
Sun. Fool's Gold; Chinese Bing 


UTOPIA Sat. Unconquered; March of Time 
Sun. B. F.’s Daughter; If Winter Comes 


Jamaica ~~. 
AROON Sat. B. F.’s Daughter; If Winter Comes 

Sun. Uneonquered; Who Killed Doc Robia? 

AUSTIN Sat. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 

Sun. @ Naked City; Joe Palooka 
BELLAIRE Sat. Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Bertlia Sanresd 

Sun. @All My Sons; Are You With It? 

CASINO Sat. I Remember Mama; The Hunted / 

Sun. @Naked City; Joe Palooka/ 

CARLTON Sat.. if Winter Comes; Alias a Gentleman 

Sun. I Remember Mama; The Hunted 
CAMBRIA Sat. @ All MY Sons; Are You With It? 

Sun. Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay ~ 
COMMUNITY State of the Union; Red Stallion 
CROSSBAY g@All My Sons; Are You With It? 

DRAKE Sat. | gemember~Mama; The Hunted 

Sun. Duel in’ the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
GARDEN Sat. Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudda wine 

Sun @All My Sons; Are You With It? 

HOLLIS Sat. Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlis Express 
Sun. @Ali My Sons; Are You With It? 
JAMAICA Sat. Devil Ship; Woman from Tangier 
Sun. House Across the Bay; Stand‘ In? 
KEITHS Silver River: Woman in White 
LAURELTON Sat. @ @Gentleman’s. Agreement; Let's LAve : 

Again. Sun. Winter Meeting; To the Victer 
LEFFERTS @All My. Sons; Are You With It? 

LINDEN Sat. @All My Sons; Are You With It? . 

Sun. Berlin Express; Scudda Hoe, Scudda Hay | 
LITTLE NECK Sat. I Remember Mama; The Hunted 

Sun. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
LOEW'S HILLSIDE State of the Union; Red Salltes 
LOEW’S VALENCIA Saigon; The Fiame 
LOEW'S WILLARD State of the Union; Red Stailies , 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE Sat. I Remember Mama; The 

Hunted. Sun. Duel in the Sun; Hete Comes Trouble 
MERRICK Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
OASIS. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble 
QUEENS Silver River: Woman in White : 
RICHMOND HILL-GARDEN Sat. I Remember Mama; The 
_ Hunted. Sun. Alias a Gentleman; If Winter Comes 
ROOSEVELT @Naked City; Joe Palooke 
RKO ALDEN Silver River; Woman in White 
ST. ALBANS Sat. Berlin Express; Scudda Heo, Seedda oe 

Sun, @All My Sons; Are You With It? 

,BAVOY Ziegfeld Follies; Boys Ranch ’ 


R , 
GEM Sat. @Two Sisters from Boston; North of the Berder 
Sun. War of the Wildcats; Under Colorade Seies 
PARK Sat. Iron Curtain; Tefider Years 
Sun. State of the Union 
RKO COLUMBIA State of the Union; Bed Siallien 
RKO STRAND Silver River; Women ia White 


Woodside 
BLISS -@All My Sons; Are You With Kt? | 
CENTER Sat. @ Drums Along the Mohawk; Briagieg Up 
Baby. Sud. The Spoilers; TD Pas 
43RD ST. 1 Remember Mamas; 
HOBART “I Remember Mams: Thé Wasted: 
LOEW'S Stale of the Union; Red Sisition 
SUNNYSIDE Scudda Hea, Senaia.-Hne patie oe 


Costa Rica - 


——— = 
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Dream 


RKO PROCTORS 58TH Mr. 
House; Panhandle , 


Red Stallion 
Joe Palooka 


RKO PROCTORS, 86TH Fiowing 
Danger 

SUTTON Mary of Scotland 

TRIBUNE SKlephant Boy; Jungle Woman 

TUDOR Sat. Blood and Sand: | Wake Up Screaming. 
Sun. Iron Curtain; Tender Years 

YORK Sat. @ You Only Live Once; Last ‘Frontier Uprising 
Sun. Key Witness; Giamor Giri 


West Side 
ALDEN Sat. Carnegie Hall; Wedding Night. 
* San. History is Made at Night; Three Faces West 
- APOLLO Antoine and Antoinette . 
ARDEN Relentless; Sign of the Ram 
BEACON Sat. @Ali My Sons; Are You With ltt? 
- Sun. Stand In; House Across the Bay 
BELMONT Albur de Amor; El Sobrino de Amor 
BRYANT Morning Glory 
CARLTON Duel in the Sun: Here Comes Treuble 
COLUMBIA Sat. Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudde Hay 
Sun. Read to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
DELMAR la Ley Que Olvidaror; El Jinete Fantasma 
EBISON Sitting Pretty; The (Challenge 
8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE Berlin Express 
ELGIN Sat. @The Raider; Butch Minds the Baby 
Sun. @All My Sons; Are You With it? . 
GREENWICH @Naked City; Joe Palooka 
LAFFMOVIE Jiggs and Maggie in Seciety 
LOEW'S 83RD Saigon; The Flame 
LOEW'S LINCOLN SQ. State of the Union; Red Stalion 
LOEW'S OLYMPIA Saigon; The Fiame 
LOEW'S SHERIDAN Homecoming: Close Up 
LYRIC State of the Union; Reg Stallion 
HIDTOWN Sat. @ Naked City; Smart Politics 
Sun. @Confessions of a Rogue; Te Live in Peace 
NEMO Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream House; Panhandle 
MEW AMSTERDAM Homecoming: Close Up 
RIVERSIDE Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream Heuse; 
| Panhandle 
RIVIERA State of the Union; Red Stallion 
RKO COLONIAL Mr. Bisndings Builds His Dream House; 
Panhandle — 
RKO 8SIST Mr. Biandings Builds His Dream House; 
- Panhandle 
. RKO NEW 23RD Me: Bisndings Builds His Dream Heuse; 
| ‘Panhandle | 
SAVOY Sat. Seudda Hoo, Scudde Hay; -Borlia Empress - - 
h Bua. State of the Union; Red Stelliea 
ecHU LER @Doubdic Life; Black Bert 
SELWYN Mr. Biandings Ruilds his Dream House: Panhainitle. RKG@ ALBEE tLatiter * Unknown; River Lady 
vIT ss. Berlin Express; @cudda Hoo, Scudds May RKO ORPHEUM - or; Woman in White - 
Pare Ae of toes eee Sek STRAND Romecce on tne High oes; King of Gombece 


& 
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Gold; Background: te 


Red Stallion 


oe, " a 
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“ 


ve The Ku Klux Klan had called its national VZiewvoki- 
tion” for July 23—to coincide with the opening day of the 
national founding convention of the New Party in Phila- 


delphia, it was revealed by C. B.|@— 
Baldwin, campaign manager for | crimination which keeps 15,000,000 
Henry ‘Wallace. Off Negroes in second elass citizen- 


ship and means to attack the grow- 
Baldwin said the Klan’s “avowed | | " 
intention” ‘was to make its national ing anti-Semitism in *-nerica with 


93 
meéeting “a ‘signal for all-out war nis ibd om as We at its command. 
against the only political party In’ his wire ing Gov. Thompson 
' which is really fighting racial and Baldwin said that “the KKK’s cam- 
religious. discrimination.” paign of terror against Wallace sup- 


i! porters criminally violates Ameri- 
Baldwin revealed the secret Klan ean! law and American morality. We 
intention a day after the Klan | 


burned a fiery cross in front of the demand that you take immediate 


and full action to halt the un- 
home of Larkin Marshall, Negro | 
newspaper editor alt succor. | American activities of those who 


‘are breeding fascism in. this coun- 
Georgia, and the senatorial can- try.” rT 
didate ‘of: the: People’s Progressive : 
Party of Georgia. He is the first 
Negro to run for the United States 
' Benate in Georgia since the Re-. 
construction ..era immediately fol-— 
lowing the, Civil War. 

| o |) alr * . | 

BALDWIN said that Grand 


* 

MARSHALL said he would not 
be intimidated and is cantinuing 
‘his campaign for US. Senator, He 
is.a home builder and newspaper 
‘publisher and an officer of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
‘ment. of Colored, People. .He is 
Dragon Sam Green of ‘the 18M also an instructor for the National 


onngad half a <a i dh | Baptist Deacons Convention of 
summons KKK ‘America. He is/a member of the 
throughout ’ the country, inviting, 'Firsst Baptist Church. 

them to attend the national “klon-_ 

| vocatioti”)’ “e@zremoniies ‘atop Stone; I8 1918 he waged a fight against 
Mountain, Georgia. Green hopes. 'D. Ww. Griffith’s anti-Negro film The 
to have 1000 new members‘ to “in- ‘Birth of a Nation and succeeded in 


duct. into ¢eitizenship in the Invisi-| | getting it banned in California. 


ble Empite dedicated to war against 
Demo Line-up 


Negroes, Catholics and yews,” Bald- 
(Continued from Page 3). 


win said. | 
At ‘the, same time, Baldwin sent 
Qn monopolies and trusts has given 
him a fairly liberal reputation and 


a telegram ‘to Gov. Melvin. E. 
Thompson of Georgia demanding — 
he is making an aggressive bid for ' 
the job. i 


state action against the Kian for) 
“its campaign of terror epacahety Wal- 
lace supporters. gate 

The fiery cross was planted in * 
front of Marshall’s house at 11 p.m.) | | 
| Wednesday “hight (June 30), Bald-| THE FIGHT over some planks 
win said, » few feet from Mar- of the platform promiers to be 
shall’s door ‘while. he . was asleep. spirited. 
It was bolted together and wrapped |. On foreign policy a nie pt ia. 
in burlap soaked in oil. Marshall jstic issues, the Democratic plat- 
was awakened by someone. tapping | rorm will be hardly different from | 


on his bedroom window and rushed 
: the Re 
_ out in Hime to see a truck driving 1 a oe Ban program. _ 


| Px On labor, the fight ebliteia infla-. 
tion, the Taft- -Hartley Act’ and 
EARLIER tw THE DAY, Bald- housing, the Truman adiministra- |— 
win said, MarsHall had paid off the. tion and the party bosses will seek 
mortgagé on his house. On Mon- liberal formulations. The Southern 
foreclosed unless he quit. the Wal- ‘such formulations. But ‘ening. the 
lace movement ‘and withdrew his tn “and s0th Congresses. _ they 
senatorial. candidacy. — voted consistently with the Repub- 
‘It. was.the second cross planted licans for the Taft-Hartley Act, 
by the Klan in Macon. Two weeks against price. control, ‘and against 
_ pefore, Baldwin said, the Klan had publie housing. 
burned-a--eress in front of the 
home of a Negro dentist, Dr. D. T.. called, voted 106 to 71 override Tru- 
Walton, a: Wallace supporter who man’s veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
was living’. dn & mixed neighbor- They voted 101 to 24 against in- 
hood. "| @reasing coverage of workers under 
ia. previous attacks upon the Wal- the social security act. 
lace movement, Grand Dragon But it is on the iss 
‘of 
Green had talled. upon the Macon | ‘rights that the real Renee will 
police to” impose segregation~ on ‘place. 
Wallace meetings there and had 
mitted in word 
_ ‘Shreatened picketing by robed Klan jp ogram which, if a ted, would | 
ae vo etd enac wou 
members, Baki end much of the discriminatien | 


In additipn t mobilizing the KKK against Negroes. He is reported to 
nationally. . against Wallace, 
Dragon recently called a Klorero: 1948 which would go no farther than 
of his Georgia Realm which came the Democratic planks. of 1944, 
out “1r00*percent” for Herman Tal- However, some Southern: Democrats 
madgeas- governor and called upon insist that’s too far and want al 
ali Klansmen to “put their should- plank calling for state’s rights and: 


Tate 


aod 


civil | 
take 


civil. rights 


3 


tary. of the Committee for Demo- 


House Democrats, it ‘will ‘be: re- gates elected by polltax votes and 
members and supporters of the Ku Ito 
Klux -Klan: 


the ; ‘be willing to accept a a platform for it 


atts -4% or vay ~ ey , 
North ( li 


[Reports 468th 


Polio Victim 


RALEIGH, N.. C. (UP)—North 
Carolina recorded its 468th infantile 
paralysis case for the year Friday. 
The state health office said the out- 
break, currently the worst in the 
nation, showed no sign of levelling 
off. qa) 

There -is no statewide ‘ epidemic, 
Dr. J.. W. Norton, state health of- 
ficer,- said. Several. counties have 
reported no. polio cases and many 
have no more than normal. 


But four central counties have | 
been labelled as scattered local epi- 


cated the disease was increasing 
elsewhere. 


Last year North Carolina had 
about 300 polio cases, most of them | 
in the fall and winter. This year, 
the outbreak started in April in| 


the Greensboro area, most populous | 
section of the state. 


Dr. Norton warned against panic | 
and scoffed at warnings by health 
officers of Virginia, Georgia and | 
South Carolina who said their citi- | 
zens’ should beware traveling in. 
North. Carolina. . 


“It’s just as foolish to say not ! 
to drive through Baltimore be- 
cause lots of people are killed 
there . in traffie accidents,” he 
‘said. ets | 


‘Ask Dero Plank 


(Continued from Page 5) 


| Douglas. : 


Truman's renominaton. 
PAC caucus,’ to be-held here Satur- 


phia, according to the Inquirer, will 


preference. : 


newsmen he had nothing to add to 
his telegram of yesterday to Demo- 
cratic chairman Howard McGrath | 


convention, or attend it, ae | 
he is an elected delegate. 


Len ‘Goldsmith, executive secre- | 
jeratic Rights, ‘Friday called upon 
Leon Henderson, chairman ADA, 
and Jack Kroll, chairman of the 
CIO Political Action Committee to 
urge. the credentials committee of 
the * Democratic national conven- 
, | tion ,to_eppose seating of all del- 


The committee: Called upon Hen- | 


derson and Kroll to carry the cred- | 
entials fight~-to the. floor if they do | 
not succeed in the credentials com- | 128 East 16th &. 8:30 p.m. 
mittee. | RETURN 


President Truman is*com- |; ~~ 


; LECTURE-DANCE 
SUNDAY, JULY li, 8:30 P.M. 


ALBERT DEUTSCH 


. (Neted N. -Y. ‘Star Columnist) 
Will Speak on 


| “THE WITCH-HUNT MANIA 
OF : "4.8" : 
Allan Tresser and Orchestra 
Air Géndttionea - Bar - Open Terrace 


PENTHOUSE BALLROOM 
» Apter: Fines (8th St. & Broadway) 


: 


ers to the wheel and get out the a denunciation of anti-lynch: legis-'| 
white «supremacy vote,” ‘Baldwin lation, FEPC and anti-poll tax Jaws. | 


$1 25 pins. tax 


ma 4 ve. AO 


os 


| BALDWIN said that “the con- 
vening of the national ‘kionvoka- 
ae the Ku Klux Klan for July 
the day-the New Party meets'- 
in Philadelphia, is‘ to be the-signal 
for all-out-way-against the only po-| 
litical party which really is fighting | 
‘Facial’ and 8 sa: discrimination crease has been: signed “here by -the| 
| =<» | Behngoil’ Go. and Local 455, Oil. 
‘Workers International Union, CIO. 
Low+paid-workers will recéive ‘about 
“h-éw!T4 cents an hour, with | 


‘not, ‘will the Southerners bolt the. 


et 


will answer these rT: , 


Sien Oil Pact: 


; “se ¢ . o 


4 


Will a compromise be reached? If |. 


convention and name ‘their own > ‘Fy 
candidate? Events here next. week | 


OIL CITY, Pa. (PP).—A contract F 
providing a 13 percent,“wage’ in-| 


fits” 4 “s 


es 
— 


 Morsiing Courses II 


World Polities. 


DAVID: GOLDWAY 


)Mon,, July 12—Fri., July 16 

9:30 A.M.-1:00 P.M. 

¢€ REGISTER NOW 
Fee: $7.00 ~~ 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


«MF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


employes getting an 18-cent . boost) 


demic areas and Dr. Norton indi- | | explained the worker’s problem, 
| and DeLury told me ‘why don’t 


| 
| 
| 


‘labor front,” 


| for Supreme Cou" Justice William | 
“In .a.. signed sdolty, the Inquirer | 
| today reported that a secret caucus | 
Of the CIO steelworkers held yes- | 
‘terday. in. Pittsburgh temporarily | 
withheld indorsement of President | 
A CIO- | 
day afternoon in the Hotel Adel- | 
decide the question of presidential | 


_ In Pittsburgh, a spokesman for | 
CIO president Philip Murray told\. 


in which the CIO chieftain de- | 


‘clined an invitation to address the | 


fides | 


||} tainment, drinks. At the Hotel Albert, 


OO hie & 


ay Y Ii, 1948 


Sanitation Dep’ 


(Continued from Page 2} 

up with his boss, Theodore Kheel. 

UPW leader Michael Garramone 
declared that the sanitation work- 
ers demands included: grievance 
machinery, sick pay on par with 
other departments, 11 holidays— 
sanitation workers get only Christ- 
mas, and not even that if it snows /| 
—and an impartial election to de-| 
termine which union shall repre- 
sent the workers. 


Garramone described how he had 
‘called the AFL. union, affiliated to 
the Civil Service Forum on behalf 
of a worker and was referred to 
John DeLury, head who 
| works in the department office at 
125 Worth St. 


“Without telling who I was, I 


f 
**® . 
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t Needs Clieaite 


peace” umtil Mayor O’Dwyer acts 
on the workers’ problems. He said 
that City Hall will be picketed 
constantly, gnd that at a “very 
early date” the sanijation workers 
will come to City Hall in mass, and 
“sit on the: Mayor’s doorsteps until 
he sees us.” 


Fast to Speak At 
Brighton Rally 


| Howard Fast, member of the ex- 
ecutive board of the “Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, soon to 
begin serving sentence as a result 
of the Un-American Committee’s 
witch-hunt, will be the princinal 
speaker at a defense rally Saturday, 
July 10, at the Brighton Beach Cen- 
ter 3200 Coney Island Ave., Brook- 
lyn. 

Others to appear on the program 
are Carl Marzani, first victim of 
the Truman = Loyalty order .and 
Miss Helen B. Bryan, executive soc- 
retary of the Joint Anti-Fasc'st 
Refugee Committee, sentenced to 
$500 fine and three months in: jail , 
‘for refusing to turn over the books 
}and records of her organization to 
the Thomas - Rankin Committee. 
|Miss Bryan’s conviction . has been 
| appealed to the Circut Court of 


| Appeals. 


A filashlight that shows either. 
green or red has been developed 
| for traffic policemen. | 


en 


you have him come to the club- 
house on Willis St.” He was re- 
ferring to a Democratic Party 
organization, Garramone said. 

Although 5,000 applicants passed 
civil service exams over a year ago, 
these clubhouse: appointments go 
on, the unionists said. 
' Garramone pointed out that the 
AFL “company union” is part of 
the Mayor’s recently concocted 
and declared, “We/ 
are fighting for independent trade 
| unionism against. a Tammany Hall | 
labor front.” — 

Local president J ames Griesi de- | 
‘clared that there would be “no 
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OPENING 
SESSION 


National Convention 
of Communist Party 
MADISON 
- SQUARE 
| GARDEN. 


Tickets: | | $1, tte and tte om sale new at 
ee E. 13 St.; Bookfair, 138 W. 


“4 iets Jeffersen Bookshop, 575 Gth Ave. 
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MONDAY 
AUG. 2 
7:30 P. M. 
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what Ov ? 


» ATURD AY LECTURE.DANCE, under the stars, Hotel 


| | lieamonnatt ‘Roof. 108 West 43rd Street. 
Manhattan 


Doctor Levbarg, demonsirates Hypne is. 
|} Amazing. If raining, in air-cooled’ bell- 
‘room. $1.25 plus tax. 8:30 p.m. 
DANCE UNDER the stars, Hotel Dip-| AN EVENING of progressive films. 8:30 
mat Roof... 108 West 43rd Street. Surprise|p.m. Subscription 50c. 201 West 72nd Bt. 
|entertainment. If raining, in air eooled 
‘large ‘ballroom. Admission $1.25 plus tax. 
13:30 p.m, © 
friends! Con- 


ond floor. James Connolly Club, C.P. 
N-Y.Y. STUDENTS Section’s having its 
JOIN OUR FUN, members, 
| genial atmosphere, folk, social. Delight- 


euting to the Palisades. Bring lunch, 

guitars, radios, etc. Meet Sunday, te 

ith, 10:30 a.m. at 181ist Street front 
fully cool. Cultural ° Folk Dance Group, a Pet sh Washington Bridge, en the 
[Mew York side. Eddie Heiiprin Glub, C.P. 
STUDIO PARTY! Come all memvbers, 
friends, congénial atmosphere, folk,’ s0- 
cial, fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
East 16th S8t.- 8:30 p.m. ; 


STronx.. 


“HUNTS POINT, AYD. presents Charlie 
Chaplin movies and Wallace movies. 5o- 
ciak and refreshments will follow. . 8:30 
a:m.;* 1029 East 163rd Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


Coming - 


CELEBRATE-CALYPSO CLUB, 7th Avé- 
nue, 140th Street, Sunday; July F8th—- . 
‘4 until ‘9 p.m. Cabaret, entertainment, 
dancing: Brother Freeman’s’ Birthday. 
Sub. $1.50 per place. Tickets ‘available, 
57 West '-125th Street. United Harlem 
Tenants and Consumers Organization. 


= ~~ 


ENGAGEMENT! Village Youth 

presents another big dance 
Band, terrific enter- 
65 


for Wallace. 
with Paul Perpall’s 


University Place. 8:45 p.m. 

NEW MATERIAL from the Workshops, 
presented for your entertainment and 
criticism at Contemporary Writers Studio, 
37 E. 19th Street. Ineluding refreshments, 
Tc sub. 9 p.m. 

EVERY FRIDAY and Saturday. Amazing’ 
Hypnotism lecture and ‘demonstration. 
Public invited. Fun, excitement. Audience 
participation. Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th 
Street, Etudio 805, 8: 30 ‘p.m. “Adm. $1.20 
incl. tax. 


Brooklyn 


FOR-AN-EVENING of cool delight. Come 
to our Watermelon Party. Adm. 35¢, 117 
E. 93rd St. East Fiatbush Youth Club. 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


. THE COMINFPORM and the Yugoslays— 
A lecture discussiOn on the recent events. 
What are the real issues? What does this 
mean for world peace? What does this 
mean for the U. 8.? Alan Max, Managing 
editor, Daily Worker., 8:45, 50c. Jefferson °F 
School, 575 Sixth Ave. (cor. 16th St.) 
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DINE AT... 
MOUNTAIN. “Quality: Crimea Fda 
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a9 RATES : 
Daily Worker — 35¢ per line 
‘The Worker — 40¢ per line 

6 words te a line — 3 lines minimum 
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For ‘Thursday ee Wednesday | 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


~ 


SATURDAY 


we MORNING 


11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WOR—S8 al Agent 
WwJZ—Land of the Lost—Sketch 
- WCBS—Junior Miss 
WNYC—P.A.L. Program 
WQXR—UN Newsreel 
--:91:45-WNYC—Chemistry Talk 
WQxXR—Along the Danube 
AF TEEKNOON 
12:00-WNBC—News, Rad Hall 
WOR—High Adventure 
WjJZ—Freedom Gardener 
WCBS—tTheatre of Today 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
-15-WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments 
-30-WNBC—Coffee with Congress 
WOR—News; The Answer Mana 
WJZ—The American Farmer 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 


1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
WwOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—Maggi MeNellis—Herb Sheldon 
WCBS—Grand Central Station. 
WNYC—Music 
 WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson 
WOR—Movie Matinee 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
WCBS—County Fair 
1:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
2:00-WNBC—Vincent Lopes Orchestra 
WOR—Tex Beneke 
WJZ—Studio Music 
WCBS—Give and Take—Quis 
WNYC—Opera 
WQXR—News; The Book Ooncert 
2:30-WNBC—Salute To Veterans 
WCBS—cCountry Journal 
- WIZ—Hitching Post — 


| ek 
Comes te B'way Soon! 


on Union Sq." 
i 
H. T. TSIANG 


“Thanks for a most remarkable 


performance. I want to see it 
again.”—GREGORY PECK. 


“. .. after speaking to the etu- 
dents it seems to be the unani- 
mous verdict, that your presen- 
tation was a truly remarkable 
' performance. To hold an au- 
dience of three thousand young 
men and women, whe came 
mainly for the social evening, 
and to hold their interest as you 
| did, was no small feat. ... MISS 
ELIZABETH ROSS_ combined 
an unusual amount of technical 
skill with a deep understanding 
and feeling for her part... .” 
HENRY RABIN 
Director, L.A. City College, 
Hillel Council 


“Thank you for the copy of the 
letter. . . . I’m glad that .Miss 
Ross did well. I was impressed 
with her when we met... .” | 

HUME CRONYN 


* : * 
: STAGE , 


Comes to Bway Soon! i 


“Aa exeiting piece of work.”"—Atkinsen, Times 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S— 


RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE 


'.@& Theraten Wilder's ‘“‘THE HAPPY JOURNEY” 
Air-Cend. CORT, 48 St. E. of B’way. Cl. 5-4289 
Eves. Men. thru Sat. at 8:45—$!1.20 te $4.20 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:45—$/.20 te Go 


1 CONCERTS 
~ STADIUM CONCERTS 


LEWISOHN STADIUM 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th te 187th 8ts. 


PHILHARMONIC - SYMPHONY 
MONDAY, JULY 12 at 8:30 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
CLAUDI ARRAU. Piane Soloist 


THURSDAY, JULY 165, at 8:30 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
‘Soleist: LAURITZ MELCHIOR, Tenor 


ar JULY 17, at 8:30 


Conducter-Pianist 
OSE ITURBI 


PRICES: (Incl Tax) 300, 60c, $1.40, $2.00 
‘Stadium Bex Office. WA 6-0609 


‘is OPLE’S SONGS INC. presents; 
- HAGANAH 3 


HOOTENANNY 


3:00-WNBC—Nature Sketches 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WQxXR—News; Movie Music 
3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
3:30-WCBS—Gregg McCritchic 
: WQxXR—Musico of Our Times 
4:00-WNBO—Whitey Berquist 
WCBS—Olympic Track and Pield 
Meet 
WQxXR—News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:30-WNBC—Mind Your Manners 
§:00-WNBC—Sports 
WCBS—8rack Meet 
WOR—Take a Number—Quis 
WQxR—News; Music 
- §:15-WNBC—Lassie Show 
§:30-WNBC—Dr. I. @. Jr. 
WOR—tTrue or False—Quis 
| WQxR—Cocktail Time 
§:45-WNBC—King Cole Trio 
WCBS—AAU Track Meet 
WJZ—Dorothy  Fuldheim 


EVENING 


| 6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 


WJZ—News; Manhattan Close-Up 
WCBS—Bob Hite 

WNYC—Jazs Jubilee 

WOR—Lyle Van: 

WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 


6:15-WNBC—Art of Living ‘ 
WOR—Hy © Gardner 
WJZ—Profits of Prayer 
WCBS—CBS Views the Press 


6:30-WNBC—NBO Symphony 


WOR—Fred Vandeventer 
WQxR—Dinner Concert 
6:45-WJZ—Jack Beall 
WOCBS—Larry LeSueur 
WNYO—Weather, News 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WJzZ—COhallenge of Yukon 
WCBS—St. Louis Municipal Opera 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News; Music 
7:30-WNBC—Curtain Time 
WOR—Grandstand Managers 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WCBS—Saturday Serenade 
WQxkKR—Opera Excerpts 
7:45-WOR—Answer Man 
WCBS—Hoagy Carmichael 
8:00-WNBC—George Olsen 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxR—News, Symphony Hall 
WJZ—Ross Dolan 
WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYOC—Great Masters Musi¢ 
8:30-WNBC—Carmen Cavallero 


WOR—Stop. Me. If You've Heard Y 


This One 

WJZ—The Amazing Mr. ' Malone 
WQxR—New York Times) News 

9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade — 
WOR—tThree for the Money 
WJZ—Gangbusters 
WCBS—Morey Amsterdam Show 
WNYC—Gilbert-Sullivan Music 
WQxXR—News; Music 

9: ‘$o-wNBC—Can You Top This 
WJZ—What’s My Name 
WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant 

9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 

10:00-WNBC—Radio City Playhouse 

~ WOR—Theatre of the Air 
* WJIZ—Professor Quiz 

WCBS—Saturday Serenade 
WOQxR—News; Record Album 

10:30-WNBC—Grand Ole Opry 
WJZ—Hayloft Hoedown 
WQxR—Just Music 


11:00-WOR—News—Music 


WJZ—News; Music 

WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Music 

WHN—America Back to as. 
11:15- WCBS—Newsmakers 

WMCA—Talk—Unity Viewpoint 

WINS—Recorded Music 
11:45-WNBC—Bob Houston, ‘Songs 


SUNDAY 


. MORNING 


11:30-WNBC—News; Charles McCarthy 
WJZ—Hour of Faith 
WCBS—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir and Organ 
WHN—Calvary Baptist Church 


WNEW—News; Bing Crosby Records 


WLIB—tTreasure Island 
AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBO—Jinx and Tex 
WOR—The Show Shop 
WJZ—George. Carson Putnam 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning 
WMCA—News; Kings of Song 
WNYOC—Midday Symphony 
WINS—World Front—Talk 
WLIB—News; Band 
WQxXR—New York Times News 

12:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 


12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporters 


WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead. 
WHN—Bing Crosby Revords 


12:30-WNBC—Eternal Light 


WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse - 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WHN—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News; Recorded Music 
WQxXR—Orchestra Melodies 
12:45-WOR—Mililton Rettenberg, Piano 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 


WQxXR—Young People’s Concert 
"as 00-WNBC—America United 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Sam Pettengill 
WCBS—Teo Be Announced 
wuvo Costes Talk Musie 
WNYC-Music: for the connoisseur 
WHN—Yiddish Swing 
WNEW—New Voices 
WLIB—News of New York 
WQxXR—New York Times News 


1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 

1:15-WOR—Your Hymnal 
WHN—William 8. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 

1:30-WNBO—Nelson Olmstead & Co. 
WOR—Contemporary Music 
WJ7—Nationa! Vespers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WCBS—Tell It Again 
WHN—Recorded Music 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie 
WLIB—Melody Piayhouse 


2:00-WNBC—First Piano Quartet 
WOR—The Five Mysteries 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
 WCBS—You Are There 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
WNEW—Perfect Program 
WLIB—Dale Shear, Piano 
WQXR—News 
2:05-WQXR—Footlight Echoes 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interv jews 
2:30-WNBC—Robert Merrill 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Mr President 
WCBS—Joséph ©. Harsch 
WHN—Chicago vs. Dodgers 
WNEW—News; Recorded 
WLIB— 


Ww 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Saturday, July 10 
6:30 P.M—NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra. WNBC. 
7:00 P.M.—St. Louls Municipal 
Opera. WCBS. 
9:00 P.M.—Morey Amsterdam 
show. WCBS. (Premiere). 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Sunday, July il 
12:00. M—Invitation te Learning. 
WCBS. 
12:30 P.M. — People’s 
WCBS. 
1:15 P.M.—wWilliam 8. Galilmor. 
WHN. 
1:30 P.M.—Tell It Again. WCBS. 
2:00 P.M.— You Are There. 
WCBS. 
2:00 P.M.—Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC. 
2:45 P.M.—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 
3:00 P.M.—CBS Symphony Or- 
chestra. WCBS. 
4:35 P.M.—Livng, 1948, WNBC. 


Platform. 


5:00 P.M.— Author Meets the 


Critics, WNBC. 
8:00 P.M.—Robert Shaw chorale. 
WNBC. 
11:30 P.M.—Chicago Round Table. 
WNBC. 


_ | 


- WOR—What’s 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—CBS Symphony Orchestra 
WNEW—Maxine Sullivan Show 
WLIB—News: Music 

3:15-WJZ—The Almanac 


3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WNYC—Choral Masterpieces 
WNEW—News: Recorded Musie 
WJZ—Treasury Band 

4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Cal Tinney 
WLIB—News; Music 
W2xR—News 


4:15-WNEW—King Cole Trio 
WJZ—To Be Announced 

4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR—True Detective Mysteries 
WJ7—Favorite Story | 
WCBS—Make Mine Music 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie 

4:35-WNBC—Living, 1948 

4:55-WNYC—News 

5:00-WNBC—Author Meets Oritics 
WOR—Under Arrest 
WJZ—Personal Autograph 
WCBS—Janette Davis 
WNYC—B'nai B’rith Concert 
WNEW—Hollywood Newsreel 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WLIB—News; Hail Israel Program 
WQxXR—News 


) 5:05-WQXR—Melodies of Old Vienna 


5°'15-WCBS—Here’s to You 

5:30-WOR—What Makes You Tick 
WCBS—Frankie Carle Orchestra 
WJZ—David Harding 
WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WNYC—Chamber Music 
WNEW—News; Music 
WHN—Sports Gossip 

5:45-WMCA—Cecil Brown 

WHN—Recorded Musie 


-§.:55-WNYC—News 


EVENING 


7:00-WNBC—Let’s Talk Hollywood 
WOR—Those Websters 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WCBS—Family Hour 
WMCA--News; Bert Knapp, Sports 
WHN—Recorded Music 
WINS—Tenth of a Nation 
WNEW—Recorded Music 
. WQxXR—News 
6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Hollywuod Star Preview 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WNYC—Nina Goehr 
WINS—News; Meet 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: 
1:00-WNBC—To Be Anneunced 
WOR—Mystery Playhouse 
WJZ—I° Love Adventure—Play 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime K 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WHN—Today’s Baseball 
WINS—Bible Hour | 
WNEW—Hour of St. Francis 
WQxXR—News 
7:05-WQXR—Collectors Items 
7:15-WMCA—Religious News Reporter 
WHN—Sports Final 
WNEW—Andre Kostelanets Records 
7:30-WNBC—Summer Theatre 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Johnny Fletcher—Sketch 
WCBS— Blondie 
WMCA—Album of Favorites . 
WHN—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News; Spirituals 
71:45-WOR—Robert 8S. Allen 
8:00-WNBC—Shaw Chorale 


Your Congress 
News 


WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 


WJZ—Stop. the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade * 
WMCA—News; Music 
WHN—Calvary Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxXR—News 

8:05-WQXR—Symphony Halil 

8:30-WNBC—RFD America 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WCBS—Man Called xX 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 

8:45-WOR—Danton Wahlker 
WEVD—Alexander Gabriel 

8:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer 

9 :00- WNBC— Merry-Go-Round 
WOR—Meet Me at Parky’s 
WCBS—Winner Take All 
WJZ—Walter Winchcll 
WMCA—News; Composers 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
WQxXxR—News 

9 :05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 

9:15-WJZ-—Anita Colky 

| WEVD—Melody Moments 

9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music 
WOR—1it’s A Living 
WJZ—Superstition 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WMCA—Onited Jewish Appeal 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 


~ “i 


Album 


the Name of that Song 


Notebook 


week notes that 


| Around the Dial 


For Sale to Highest Bidders 
One Second-Hand Commentator 


By Bob Lauter 


Wok has put Fulton Lewis, Jr., up for sale to sponsors 
in the Metropolitan area. He is billed as a bold, inde- 
pendent, and fearless commentator who will not compro- 


mise ‘his principles for the sake © 
‘of filthy lucre. This is question- 


able, unless, of course, he comes 


naturally by the principles of the | 


NAM. 

Mr. Lewis admits that the NAM 
once paid him to do “a series of 
broadcasts ... once a week, from 
war production plants all over the 
nation for slightly more than a 
year.” 

He makes no comment, how- 
ever, on George Seldes’ charge 
that the men who paid him are 


the same men who have financed 


every fascist organization in the 


United States. 


Even such a magazine as News- 
“most. other. 
Washington correspondents rate 
him (Lewis) as basically pro- 
industrialist.” P 


The New Republic uses the 
word “vicious” to describe Lewis’s 
attacks upon government-spon- 
sdred housing, on the co-op move- 
ment, and his extravagant praise 
for such legislation as the Taft- 
Hartley Law and the Mundt Bill. 


Commenting on -FDR’s slogan 
of “Freedom and want and free- 
dom from fear,’ Lewis made the 
callous rejoinder that “it was fear 
and want that made this coun- 
try.” 

Lewis has “earned” approxi 
mately $5,000 per week for his 
programs. He knows which side 


his bread is buttered on. Any one | 


want to buy him? 


* * . 


WILLIAM S. GAILMOR, one of 
the very few liberal” Gommenta- 
tors left on the air, now enters 
his eight consecutive year of 
broadcasting over Station WHN. 
No network has picked him up, 
and his voice is therefore con- 
fined to the metropolitan area. 
Yet his spot at 1:15 p.m. on Sun- 
days has won a considerable au- 
dience among people who are 


| ing. 


sick of the Fulton Lewises and 
Henry J. Taylors. 
« 


* * 


MY NOMINATION for one of 
the cruellest shows on the air to- 
day goes to Go For the House 
(Wednesday, 9:30, WJZ). : 

Go For the House is a quiz 
show. which capitalizes shameless-. 
ly on millions of Americans who 
are desperately in need of hous- 
The contestants are people 
who have taken this extreme 
measure In an effort to solve the 


problem of living like a human 


being. 

A series of questions’ are asked. 
For each correct answer, the con- 
testant receives a prize in the 
form of some house furnishings. 
If they make no mistakes, the 
contestants finally reach the 
“house” question. If they muff 
this, they may get a few prizes 
such as an electric toaster or an 
iron. If they decline to try for_the 
house, they can get all the other 
prizes. 

Everyone who has the oppor- 
tunity, tries for the house. It is 
not pleasant to hear contestants 
pondering the final question 
while the emcee jabbers away 
and the hope of solving a prob- 
lem dims. The “house” questions 
are tough. Who, for instance, is 
the real-life character whom De- 
foe based his Robinson Crusoe? 

Other people’s difficulties are 
not my idea of “entertainment.” 


Books z 


Liberty Books Free 
To Political Prisoners 


— 


-IBERTY BOOK CLUB 


announces that from to- 
day on, all political prison- 


-ers in American jails will receive 


@ free subscription to Liberty 
Book Club. This subscription will 
entitle them to all selections and 


dividends for the duration of 
their sentences. 


They will receive not only the 
free bonus book, The Children, by 
Howard Fast, but a choice of one 
of the first three selections, The 


Such Vetory by John Weaver, or 
The Dark Philosophers by Gwyn 
Thomas. The third book they will 
receive is the next choice of Lib- 
erty Book Club, Big Yankee by 


Michael Blankfort, the biography 
of’ Evans Carlson. From there on, 


9:45-WNYC—News Reports 
10:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 


WOR—Behind the Front Page 
WCBS—Mickey Rooney Showcase 
WJZ—Comedy Writers Show 
WMCA—News; 
WINS—Message to Israeli 
WEVD—Mclody Moments 
WHN—Jazz at its Best 


WQxR—News~ 


10:05-WQxXR—On. Wings of Song 
10:15- WINS—Religious Program 


WEVD—-Michael Young 


10:30-WNBC—Horace Heidt 


WOR—The Unexpected 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WMCA—Algernon Black 
WCBS—Escape 
WEVD—Masterwork Music 


WQxR—Just Music 


10:46-WJZ—Opera Album 


WOR—Fix It Yourself 
WMCA—London Column 
WEVD—Recorded Music 


WQxR—News 
WINS—Bethel Gospel Program 


WHEW —News; Music Untib Midnight; 
4 > Bf < -* * a -_. » 2 * ; 


Kollwitz 
Dinah Shore Songs 
Liberman 


each month, so long as their sen- 
tences continue, they will receive 
the current choice of the Club. 

” * « 

One of the first choices of Lib- 
erty Ciub was The Children, 
whose author, Howard Fast, has 
already been sentenced as a polit- 
ical prisoner. Mr. Russell tells us 
that he has already inquired as to 
the current and future work of 
Dalton Trumbo, Albert Maltz, 
John Howard Lawson and Alvah 


| Bessie—all of them outstanding 
| American writers and all of them 
Jungle by Upton Sinclair, Another 


under sentence as political pris- 
oners. 

The names of all political pris- 
oners under sentence or indict- 


: ment as well as those already im- 


prisoned should be sent to 8S. A. 
Russell, Liberty Book Club, 220 
W. 42 St., New York 18. 


21 Artists of 


PRE-HITLER GERMANY 

arlach Grosz 
Kokoschka Beckmann 
Nolde Dix and others 


TRIBUNE career 


GALLERY 
St. 


(Sub. Arcade Downstairs) 
WI 17-4893 


Brighten Beach 


é ART CLASSES 
THE RAMER ART SCHOOL announces its 
cool spacious summer quarters atep the 
Parkway Baths Building eoverlocking. the 
sea at Brighton Beach. Day, evening and 
weekend classes in ali soem of creative 
painting and drawing. models 
0 in all classe’. ction by emi- 
n ‘American art 
pi 2-0300. 
Ocean Parkway 


Pechstein 
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~  . From the New Myer Livia Film “legals” 


Meyer Levin: AN ovelist 
Becomes A Film-maker 


{By Herb Tank ; sg ss ieee tien acted in the film, arid shot 
OVELISTS have become ag Ap, She shills.. Tine Megas: ae anot 
| FE | . |Silént, the sound post-synchron- 
film makers before. In ae pe ized. “The Italians. have been dcing 
Spain Hemingway teamed up| (ee. _ {that very successfully. Shooting 
wth Dutch film-maker Joris Ivens| By ;  |silent and adding sound made it 
to make Spanish Earth, and it was pe ce ' .| possible to keep our costs down. We 
in Spain during the Civil War that oe ; actually made the film for $25,000.” 
Malraux made his film. a re | However Levin and his company, 
Said novelist and film maker * = os . | and the thousands who appear. in 
Meyer Levin: “I wanted to do for es |the film ail donated their talents 
Jmy people what some of the good — |  jand services 
pone palma did for the sa e ae | ‘ “And another thing you might 
of Spain. ee - be: interested in,” Meyer Levin 
[Bec in New vork ater imine] MMMM |e, “we shot'm tt o the tm 
a Be : ) ee | behind the so-called iron curtain. 
He eles ean i. 8 betsiina < A Bee i We had no trouble getting in any 
3 40. pane, Meyer 1 ) Ss ee? oe ee Cot: those countries and we. were 
will hh ae ‘. “gm “" medi oo Ss ss omg as we stayed away from. mili- 
ay i as ih Sl oh rasan know.” He was then with.the Over-|taty imstallations. The Czech gov- 
le rd r ‘Theatre.. seas News Agency as corespondent. ernment bought our. two . reeler 
I saw the youthful looking film “Whenever a new area was pene-| tht deals with a Palestine — 
maker with the husky build and|‘T@ted, whenever’ a concentration| vessel seized by British destroyers. 
2) ae y hair up a Mayer-Burstyn’s camp was reached,;. I made sure I1| It was the first film they bought 
got there. That was when I began! 2fter the government crisis.” 


&th floor, 42 t, office. Mayer- . eae 

| <orets gler  r oe Pcisan qa| Collecting lists of the survivors of] And what about future plans? 

.|Open City, are handling Levin's Buchenwald, Dachau, and Bergen), “Well, I want to get- back to 

| film. geo tes ¥ Belsen. And that was when I began| writing, And I’ve got sOme more 
signee A “ai Z to plan. to make this picture. films I want to make, But right now 

nae . ., | Telling people just wasn’t enough.| I want to see to it that The Illegals 

“WELL, LET’S SEE,” I said, 

wanting to get some of the back-' iI wanted to show them—show. hem gets to the public. I think its got 

ground stuff. ‘straight “The Old what it’s really: Noe eae an i urgent job sa do.” . ee 

Bunch was your first novel, right?”| Late in August, 1947, hé startied| — \) 

to make that picture. With a crew aa OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 


He grinned: “Not exactly. It was' 
the fourth ... no, the fifth. But 1} °f two actors, a, cameraman, @|/ ERRORS 


_ | guess it is the first one anybody re- station wagon, 40,000 feet of ‘ne ga- In last’ Sunday’s two: star edition 
2 .| members.” tive, a one-lens Eyemo bought for); scraphical gremlins raised cain 
hevin’s last three novels, The Old $165, @ three?lens’ Arriflex borrowed with the: film piece. At one point 
« |Bunch, Citizens, and My Father’s| from friends in New York, and 4/11. writers name kept cropping up 
'‘T House, are probably his bé&t known.| desperate need to tell a Story that in most' peculiar places, If 4t con- 
Together with Herb’ Kline he/|had to be told, Levin and his com-|j.64 or annoyed the reader, think 
filmed his last novel,.My Father’s|Pany set out-on thelr trek. They| (13+ it did to the writer. To be 
| House, on the spot in Palestine. rolled 18,000 miles in Europe shaot- exact it aggravated an occupational 
But Meyer Levin's interest and|ing the story of the underground) a. of ours commonly. known as 
connection with films dates ‘back|railway to Palestine. typo-ulcers. | —H. T, 
quite a few years, In. the days when| Levin himself wrote and directed, Puls |p 


Esquire had.a somewhat liberal} - age 
loinpledion che. was.a staff member “A FILM TO BE SEEN—AND SEEN AGAIN!” —N. Y. Times 


: = | | carrying out a half dozen jobs, from “ANOTHER GREAT FILM BY: ROSSELLINI, DIRECTOR 
. 2, ‘|reading and editing copy to work-| QF ‘OPEN CITY’—YOU MUST SEE IT!” —paily Worker 
ee ee ee convons. that _THE LIVES AND LOVES OF Gi'S IN ITALY! 


Esky featured. And in that classic 
way film critics -are created Meyer 
‘Levin became Esky’s film critic. 
|The traditional and classic formula| 
goes, and went, something like this: 7 Heh, : ) 
all the other features and _depart- ate rears 
jments were covered.-Levin shrug- > WORLD, 49m ct: aus reg 
ged. “Okay, Fll do the _ films.” ‘So : pesssrencacest crete 3 Pee: 
Meyer Levin became a film critic, 
and a damn good one. 
ESQUIRE’S liberal ee 
wasn’t the-“kind that could stand 
up under heat. In ’39.they did a : : 
flip-flop, dumping the pro-Loyal-| | | DONO. si ciliatia em 
ist magazine, Ken; and resisting ef-| ji \saig@ | i" ae tM ine eme Omens 
forts to unionize their set-up. AU a or" 
=a | Meyer Levin and Esky parted com- 
fees | Dany. 
|. He went out ‘fo. the coast. With . 
Mm \\five published novels under his belt 
a -|he figured he olight to be able to eg penit 
Mm | knock down the golden gates and! | : 5, , bs 
@ |get wosk. Hollywood wasn’t exactly -4°AVE a 
enthusiastic. Meyer Levin had been 2 or . eared 
writing hard-hitting film criticism , ere A, of TITLES 
for six years, and Hollywood, it a CE : 
seems, considered honest film critics “DAN DAILEY s i RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


[poison VE MY REGARDS to BROADWAY” | "Rockefeller Center 


. After two years. he landed some- A 20th Century-Fox Picture — || BING JOAN 


: . : in Technicolor | 
| thing with Columbia. Came the war|| g,, Visiets Stage: —M Andrews Sisters 1CROSBY .§ FONTAINE: 


and somehow it seemed there were Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis | ORES Agee Pe ee | 
‘more important things to do. Levin On Ice Stage Jif in ‘THE EMPEROR WALTZ’ 


Carol Lynn @ Arnold Shoda. | 
‘ditched Columbia and went to : ) Ith Aye. & - (Coler by TECHNICOLOR 
ROX Y an 


Washington to work for the film) 50th St. A Paramount Pieture 
section of the’ Owl. For a while he + ‘Spectacular Stage Presentation 


roamed the country with a station. ACADEMY OF MUSIC ; 


| | | wagon and..film equipment making| § 126 BAST Tati SERSE? 


) documentary ‘shorts. Then‘ Levin N through Tuesday "ior ane he : 
A flocumentary, The Megals tells the poignant story of & young - | started on the really big story: the Cary Grant ‘mhetme | state ot igre 
Jewish couplé’ who attempt to reconstruct their lives after release fate of the Jews of Europe. 7 “MR: BL ANDINGS BUILDS Call AL 4-7954 


The film’ traces the ‘underground ‘Tailway , —aps ) HOUSE: | 
“I MADE IT MY JOB to get that HIS DREAM | ANHANDLE’ For Resort Adv. Rates 
s ot sarnpe, me Palestine. — , story. I wanted to let the world cn 5 loners Ls 


““WARM, HUMAN ...?? ° “IN THE TRADITION OF THE GREAT | 
—Herb Tank, D. W. § RUSSIAN FILMS.” _woward Barnes, Herald Tribune 


‘ARTKINO ise presents VERA MARETSKAYA in 


— 


— 
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Results, Entries, 


Aqueduct Results 


FIRST—5 1/2 furlongs; claiming; 2-year 


_ fillies; $3,500. 
ntrasail ...(Atkinson) 
Kalua .. (Kirkland) 
Annfranbee ..(Permane) 
Also ran — Defiantly, Rambling Jane, 
ulibee, Lots O’Grit, Moontick, 
ng, Androchia, Miss —— Linda A. 


Time—1/07 4/5. 


_ BECOND—4 furlongs; 
olds and up; $3,500. - 
Quelle Belle ... (Dodson) 
Ringoes 3.20 2.50 
Grian ...(Permane) 2.90 
Also ran-—-a-Jungle Call, Boston Babet- 
te, b-Honey Cloud, b-Buck Weaver, Pal 
Cross, a-Offenbach. a-Suzana-Kohn. b-A 
Bel-Zakoor. Time—1:11 3/5. 


8.50 4.70 3.50 
5.10 3.70 
5.50 


claiming; 4-year 


6.60. 3.40 2.90 


claiming; 3-year- 

§.50 3.40 3.60 

14.10 5.50 

a ured: (Combest) 3.60 

Also ran--Frisk, Minneapolis, Beaming 

Light, Mr Happy, Sonoma Belle, Joey’s 

Pal, Transatlantic, Suntan II, Ron Al- 

bert, Marine Light. a-Lucky Leaf-Schif- 
ter. Time—1:11 3/5. 


FOURTH—-5 1/2 furlongs; 

2-year olds; $4,000. | 
Uncle Edgar ..(Dodson) 10.40 4.60 2.40 
Lands End ...(Donoso) 3.20 2.20 
2.10 


One Hitter .. (Atkinson) 
Also ran-—Bid Seven, Lord Greville. 


Time—1:06. 


- THIRD—46 __ furlongs; 
olds; Pada, 500. 


allowances; 


FIP TH—ahbout 2 miles; Lion Heart steep- 
lechase; 4-year olds and up added; $10,000. 
The Heir ..(MacDonald) 9.80 4.90 3.80 
Fleettown .. (Marzani) 4.40 3.60 
Genancokég (Field) 4.80 


Also ran—Lieut Well, Floating Isle, Elk- 
ridge. Time-—3:44 4/5. 


SIXTM—6 furlongs; Bossuet handicap; 
3-year olds and up; $7,500. 
Energetic ...(Mehrtens) 6.30 3.50 ‘2.70 


Swan. 


Whirling Fox (Combest) 


=i 


AL IS ON vacation. His 
selections will be resumed 
July 19. Meanwhile we are 
running the United Press’ 


picks. 
Al 


Nathaniel ... (Kirkland) 
Miss Disco .. (Atkinson) 

Also ran—Eagle Eye, Dark Venus. 
—1:10 2/5 (equals track record). 


SEVENTH—7 furlongs; Howard Beach 
handicap; 3-year olds: $5,000. 

Myrmidon .(Mehrtens) 13.20 4.50 2.70 
3.40 2.30 
2.40 
Dole. 


Succession . (Atkinson) 
Also ran—Quick Set, Compliance, 


Time—1:23 3/5. 


olds and up; $2,500. 
Coat of Arms (Permane) 
Army March (Kirkland) 7.60 5.90 
Applause (Stone) 10.00 

Also ran—Stan Tracy, Laboulaye, a-Tel 
O’Sullivan, b-Houlgate, Sweet Pegotty, a- 
Let Me Thru, b-Buffet Supper, Colonial 
Rose, Oatmeal.: a-Rabinowitz entry. b- 
H Hecht-Goldnamer entry. 


Aqueduct Entries 


Aqueduct entries for Saturday, July 10. 
Cloudy and fast. Post 1:15 p.m., EDT. 


10.50 6.70 5.50 


FIRST—$3,500; claiming; 4-year-olds and 
up; 7 furlongs. 

Foxy Jack 114 Airmada 
*Mighty Master.124 b-Tigrell 
b-**Frio Quest..107 Syntes .: 
*Joe Spagat ...109 *Greek Hero 
Majalis 114 Hard Facts 
*Gay Gazel . 104 


.~--114 
. 124 


b-Mrs. A Jacobson entry. 


SECOND—$4,006; 


allowances; 
olds; 6 furlongs. | 


EIGHTH—1 1/8 miles; claiming; 4-year- 


I’s Selections 


Control 116 Dinner Gong ...113£ 


Word of Honor..113 Dart By ........1168 
. 106% 


Safe Arrival ....116 *Dynamo 


Big Stage 113 Cheous 119 


dies Handicap; 3-year-olds and up; abou 
2 miles. 

a-Pebalong 

a. sour. 
a-Homogenize .. 
Crows Bill 


152 Rank - 
146 Snow King I... 
.141 Lion Rampant .. 


a-Auburn Farm entry. 


FOURTH—$4,000; maidens: 2-year-olds; 
colts and geldings; 542 furlongs. ~ 

fot Hand 116 a-Barefoot Boy..116 
Sir Galavan ....116 a-Dry Fly 
Penson 116 Our Quest 116 
Dubious 116 Fennelly ........116 
POGTO) ....ss0 eae eblG 


a-Cain Hoy Stable entry. 
FIPTH—$4,500; allowances; 
filies; 1 1/16 miles. 
Quibble 111 Paddle Duck 
111 Belle Heloise 


3-year-old 


. 114 
o okinn 


‘SIXTH—$25,000 added; Vagrancy Handi- 
cap; 3-year-olds and up; fillies and mares; 
11/16 miles. 
Casa Camara 
Carolyn A 
Conniver 


..105 Red Stamp 
112 Harmonica 
121 Honeymoon 

---.-.108 Gallorette 

118 Halsgal 


SEVENTH—$5,000; the Southampton 
Handicap; 3-year-olds and up;.7 furlongs. 
Noble Creek ....116 Halcyon Air .... 
Rapier 104 Hyblaze | 
Sam Bernard ..114 a-Master Mind 120 
a-Respingo .-122 Tex- Martin sane 

a-G. Ring entry. 
EIGHTH—$3,500; claiming; 4-year-olds 
and up; 11/8 miles. 
Stampede II .118 
*Russian Action 106 
** Yassah Boss 108 
Damos 
Alpine Astarte 113 
Set Point 
* Glib Lady 
Flight Nurse 

ee 5 


oe Kay .. 
-a-Sen Mar Stable-M. 8S. Goldnamer 
entry. 

**7 Ibs. AAC; 


$e*3, *5. 
to post position. 


UP SELECTIONS 

i—Hard Facts, Greek Hero, Majalis. 

2—Dinner Gong, Dartby, Safe Ar- 
rival. 

3—H Hour, Pebalong, Rank 

4—Pension, Dry Fly, Dubious 

5—Paddleduck, Spats, My Emma 

6—Gallorette, Honeymoon, Con- 


Hyperhelio 
Eastonian 

a-Caliper 

Jim Joe 

***Sir Gallascen 110 
** Little Keith .111 


listed according 


we niver. 
J—Respingo, Nobly Creek, Halycon 


Air. 
8—Russian Action, Hyperhelio, Lit- 
tle Keith, 


No Kidding, 


it s Football 


Turn on the air conditioning anc 
try on the old raccoon coat for size: 
football’s in the air. 

Maybe your back. still burns and 
blisters from that Fourth of July 


|sunburn, but the All America Con- 


Any basahiaitie’ might be proud to bring eine | a shot such as this to 
mark a city which he has visited. 


Pictures to Mark A Visit 


a ve weeks ago we urged 

vacationists to seek three types 
of pictures—pictures which would 
show where they traveled, pictures 
which would show what they did, 
and pictures which would show the 
enjoyment which their activities 
‘Prought them. 

Such pictures, as we pointed out 
then, provide a rounded vacation 
story. How effective this story will 
be, however, depends on how well 
the pictures tell it. As a result, 
you'll want effective pictures of 
every type. 

-Naturally, then, you'll want to 
gtrive for striking pictures of build- 
ings, monuments, or other architec- 
tural features which show where 
you've been. You'll find that the 
surest way to get such snapshots is 
to study the scene, not from one 
angle but from several, lining your 
picture up in the camera’s view- 
finder several times until you find 
the best angle from which to shoot. 

Today’s picture, for example, 
gains in interest through the use of 
the foreground columns to “frame” 
- the building in the rear. Obviously, 
the i tt sed might have pic- 


| tured this building from any of doz- 

ens of angles. But he chose this par- 
ticular angle so as to havea good 
composition and to secure the three- 
dimensional feeling a frame of this 
sort gives. 

“Framing” is one of the oldest 
tricks for lifting snapshots from the 
commonplace. But it’s only one. You 
may find, for instance, that an un- 
usual camera angle is what you 
need; pictures of statues taken in 
this way—with the statue outlined 
against the: sky—often are truly 
striking. 

The choice of how you picture any 
building is, of course, up to you. 
And your success in picturing it well 


‘depends upon you, also. One thing 


you should remember at; all times: 
don't tilt your camera. Tilting it up- 
ward makes the vertical lines of a 
building appear to converge, makes 
the building appear to be falling. So, 
if you plan to include the whole 
structure, move back far enough so 
it’s all included in the viewfinder of 
your camera when the camera’ & held 


level. 
—John van Guiider 
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ference is ready to start “fall” 


practice. 

* The Los Angeles Dons open their 
camp at Ventura, Cal., Wednesday, 
and next week the rest of the teams 
go into action. The Chicago Rockets 
to to work at Ripon, Wis., July 18; 
the San Francisco Forty-niners 
start the next day at Menlo Park, 
Cal.: and then come the Baltimor 
Colts at Sun Valley, Ida., and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., July 22; the Buffato Bills 
at Aurora, N. Y., and the Cleveland 
Browns at Bowling Green, O., Jul 
26: and the New York Yankees at 


Cheshire, Conn., July 28. 


—- 


Blames Chiang Men 


In Students’ Deaths 
PTIPING, China (UP). — Vice 
President Li Tsung JJen said tha 
the July 5 “students’ massacre” was 
“very unfortunate,” but that all 
the blame for the death of nine 
students and wounding of at least 
30 could not be placed on Chinese 


authorities. 


For an ideal 
Summer Vacation 


try 
ARROWHEAD 


FONER’S ORCHESTRA 
full secial staff, all sports 
and folk dancing 


RECORDINGS 
ARTS and CRAFTS 
FORUMS 


Reasonable Rates 
City Phone 
JE 6-2334 


Ellenville, N.Y, Milenville 


* 
® 
* 
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“Only 87 Miles from N. ¥. — High in the Poconose 


- Official 
Resort of 
Ne 3o Ge 
American 


Veterans 
Committee 


RESERVE 
Now! 


WEEKLY 
RATES: 


$4.9-352 


ALL SPORTS 
FILTERED POOL @ CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Orchestra 


Stellar Entertainment Featuring: 
LOU GUS, HARRY BELLEFONTE, 
ALLEN and ADELE GREEN 


N.Y.C. Phone: 
Lodge for Descriptive Folder. Reserve NOW 


for Your Summer Vacation, $5 Deposit. 


ad GOOD FOOD 


® INFORMAL 
ATMOSPHERE 
© Dancing Nightly 


PL 171-8566 or write te Beaver 


Full Social Staff including: 


MILDRED SMITH 
(Beggars Holiday) 


NAPOLEON REID 


(Carmen Jones) 


JERRY JARASLOW 
Noted Comedian and Actor 


and many others 


RODRIGUEZ and his Band 


play every evening 


Nightly programs and 


daily lawn programs 


‘Wingdale phone: WINGDALE 3561 


Consult N. Y. office, 
THE LAST MOMENT 


1 Union Square, 
Open daily 9:30-6:30, Saturday 10-1 


WHERE CAN YOU GET WHAT 


CAMP UNITY 


Offers for $40 and $43 per week? 


All water sports on beautiful 
Lake Ellis @ All sports fac- 
ilities ® New concrete hand- 
ball courts © New ping-pong 
tables © tennis, archery, 
* baseball, basketball, etc. ® 
Good accommodations ® the 
best in food © guest partici- 
pation and _ instruction in 
chorus, dance, dramatics ® 
Prominent speakers. 


New York phone: AL 4-80%4 
for reservations EVEN AT 


dom 


_ SS — —. —S Sa 


ON 


V TENNIS @ 


ROUND ISLAND LAKE 


(Adults Only) 
fast clay courts 


) THE FIELDSTONE | 


iY SWIMMING e@ BOATING on natural lake 
VY HANDBALL e@ BICYCLES @ PING-PONG 


/ 
/ 
: SO ... MAKE A DATE | 
PHONE 7965 / 
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CHESTERTOWN, NEW YORE 
WEEKEND OF JULY 17! 


IT’S CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE 


| Modern Adult Camp in the Adirondacks 


an exciting SUMMER VACATION 
Private 60 Acre Lake 
Fast Tennis Courts 
Excellent Cuisine 
Square Dancing (Dave Hahn Director) 
Saddle Horses 
Cocktail Lounge 
Chestertown 3830 
City Information, TIvoli 2-5573 _ 


For 


Enjoy a real vacation at 


Camp Lakeland 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N, Y. 
Phone Hopewell 85 


© Modern improvements 

® Exeellent sports facilities 
© Swimming and boating 
© Finest entertainment 


Make your reservations now 


Transportation: frequent traing from 
Grand Central to Pawling, N. Y. with 
connecting busses to camp; also direct 
to camp by Sylvan Lake bus from 
Dixie terminal. 


City office: 1 Union Square Room 408 
GRamercy 7- 8659 


ACCORD, 
tee Be 
. Tel. Kerhonkson 3758 


FOR CHILDREN—Complete Day Camp 
Program (under professional Super- 


vision) @ Progressive Activities @ Arts 
and crafts @ Water front. 


FOR ADULTS—AUll Sports @ Excellent 
Musie and Book Library @ Informal 
Evening Activities @ Reasonale Rates. 


a 


- ——r . — 


Ls 


Vacation at a large 


PROGRESSIVE CAMP 


| Sperts - Hiking 
Tennis - Dancing 


Secial Programs 
SWIMMING Rates $24 - $95 


POOL | weedy" 


NATURE FRIENDS 
CAMP MIDVALE 
MIDVALE, N. J. 
Write for Folder W 


Say: “I saw your ad 
(in The. Worker” 


* 


relax. and play 


the progressive way 


SHERWOOD 


‘THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
SUMMER CAMP 


@ 200 acres of woodlands 
@ three-mile lake 
@ entertainment and dancing 
@ Jefferson Forums 


write or phone 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
6th Ave. and 16th St. — WA 9-1 


HEALTH REST 


Vegetarian « Delicious Food 
Rooms with private ilavateries, 
baths; Solarium, Beautiful grounés 
Reasonable Rates 
Phene Nanuet 2316 
Write HEALTH REST, Naauet, N.Y, 


ALLABEN OOF ots 
Reserve Now! 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 


All sports, crystal swimming peel, 
tertainmen 
fet oy 


reservations: 


7.1881 | 
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On the 


- Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


Hanging Out the Weekend Wash 
IT WAS A BIG WEEK in sports. The Dodgers shifted 
gears and left sports pages with their “Durocher on Way 


Out” stories hanging. The reasons, aside from the major 
one that. this was a ball club too good ‘to stay down fhere: 


1, 


The addition of Roy Campanella. Despite his tremendous 


batting tear against the Giants last weekend, Roy’s main value, at- 
tested to by Dodger pitchers and coaches, has been in his superlative 
' mechanical catching and “the old life” keeping an infield on its toes 
and runners glued fearfully to their’bases. At bat he levelled off 
from his super-heated start, but is a good bet to finish around the 


280 mark with lots of extra basers 


thrown in where they hurt. This, 


combined with his peerless catching, would make him the number 
one catcher in the National League and a strong candidate for rookie 
of the year award. Or can you name a better all round catcher oper- 


‘ ating today? 
2. The Jefthanded pull punch 
rookie from Mobile. 


of George Shuba, a good looking 


He puts new threat in the batting order and 


hit two long and important ones against lefthanded hurlers (Heint- — 
zelman and Spahn) to sHow that he’s not jone of these “half a ball 


players,” 


depending on whether the pitcher was right or left. 


as John McGraw contemptuously called those yanked 


George has 


some. fielding weaknesses and a just so-so arm, but iffhe keeps up 


the important belting he’ll stay in 
3. 


there. 


The revival of Gene Hermanski, fighting for his big league 


life and responding to a last call when Reiser’s ankle went with solid 


socking and hustling outfielding. 
upturn, | 


A big surprise factor in the team’s 


| 4. The full recovery of Jackie Robinson from the knee ailment 
which had hampered him for months. He’s flying again and in the 


ld is clicking off those double 


plays with the wonderful Peewee 


“Reese in truly championship keystone style. | 
The team still has weaknesses, notably in first line pitching 


depth, Edwards’ fielding at third 


a batting order with deadwood eliminatea and ‘a new spirit. 


and Hodges hitting. But it has 
It still 


thinks it can come all the way and win. So do I. 


* 


THE YANKS have apparently 


» 


lost the old ability to crush the 


nearest opposition in the Stadium. The batting averages tell the 
story. Henrich, despite his occasional payoff wallops, is over the hill, 
Rizzuto is a big out, Berra disappointing, Lindell fading. The loss 


of Keller hurt some. 


Team wiil perk up with the expected pitching 


resurgence in second half, sparked by a revived Frank Shea,. the 


emergence of Tommy Byrne as a 


southpaw winner and Ed Lepat’s 


strong hot weather finish. I can see them squeezing in but not run-. 


ning away. 
a 


The team I want to win is.... - 
a 


* 


CLEVELAND, which did it again by signing Satchel Paige on 
Wednesday after watching the 40-year old Negro wonder pitcher whip 
them over against Boudreau and Hank Greenberg in a secret work- 
out, There’s speculation as te how much he has keft. Our guess is 
that Satch has cnough left to clinch the flag for the Indians, who 
deserve it in many ways ... a progressive policy, loyal fandom, good 
ball club and no pennant since way back in 1920. Veeck and Co. are 
not sentimentalists, though they certainly rate a special hand for look- 


ing over talent regardless of color 


of skin at a time when Cleveland 


and Brooklyn remain the only two to have introdyced mani democ- 


racy into their organizations. 


And, by the way, what say Giant fans ...and White Sox fans 
«and Cub fans ... when are they going to convince thet magnates 
that the people who pay the freight want ballplayers judged by their 
ability to play ball, not by Bilbo-Rankin standards. 


DAY AFTER PAIGE signing, 


tered the Dodger chain. Sam Jethroe, 


tremendous outfielder, long socking 
runner. 
wise Dodger policy of some farm 


another fine Negro baliplayer en- 
26-year old centerfielder, a 
switch hitter and wraith-like base 


He’s at Montreal of the International League, following the | 


experience in organized ball pre- 


ceding promition. He’s good. And he’ll be for sale to any other 
ball club that needs a gooa outfielder--and isn’t color blind. That's 
Brooklyn policy too. They want no monopoly on democracy. 


* 


\ 


the popular Boston second sa¢Ker 


* | 
FINALLY THE tragic accident to Ed Stanky, which may keep 


a 


out of the lineup for the rest of 


the season and could conceivably cost the Braves the flag. Ed was 
having his best big league year at bat too with .326, was running the 
bases, inspiring the baliclub as usual, and keeping the flighty if solid 
hitting rookie shortstop Al Dark from too many mistakes. This one 


hurts. 


a 


As a byproduct of the accident Jackie Robinson will probably be 


mamed by Durocher to play second base in Tuesday’s All Star game. 
He’s the logical second choice on the way he is going now. But ’m 
ge» 98 fen dl aad mor SF Sq expense of if regular 


guy like Stanky. 


Oh, yes, if we must. The National League to beat the i eetniam 
for a change. (Yes, I’m the guy who picked Joe Walcott). 


In ieiiae of 
SARAH ISAACSON 
beloved comrade and friend. 


Our heartfelt sympathies to © 
her husband and family. 


—Middle Village Club 


‘MONUMENT 


Here’s Good Pitching 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. (UP).)—A total 
of 47 strikeouts was recorded in a 
softball game among grownups. 
Pitcher Buck Miller, who won the 
game 1 to 0, struck out 26 bitsmen. 
Binx Terry, the loser, fanned 21. 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS ~ 


serial i eta ib a 8 NEVER 


THE GREAT § Satchel 
now past his prime, still had 
enough left to convince Cleveland 
he could help. He’s waiting for 
his first relief assignment. Don’t 
be too surprised if he gets an 
early start too—Lou Boudreau 
was lifting his eyebrows at last 
week’s secret workout. : 


Stanky May Be 
Out for Season 


BOSTON.—Second baseman Eddie 
Stanky, a pint-sized pepperpot who 
has sparked the Boston Braves to 
the top of the National League, will 
be sidelined by a fractured ankle 
at least six weeks and possibly the 
rest of the season, it was an- 
nounced Friday night. 

Doctors said the National League 
ALL-Star infielder had _ suffered 
internal malleolus and a torn liga- 
ment in his right ankle in a col- 


lision at third base with Bruce Ed- 
wards of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 


“His ankle bones are in good 
alignment,” a Braves spokesman 
said, “but he’ll have to wear a cast 
for at least four weeks and then it 
will be at least. two more weeks 
before he can aitempt any exercise 
on the injured leg. 


“We know he'll be out of action 
for at least six weeks. There is a 
possibility he may be out the rest 
of the season,” he said, “That makes 
it look pretty band for us.” 


However, Braves manager Billy 
Southworth didn’t agree. 

“This accident to Stanky isn’t 
going to slow us down,” South- 
worth said. “I had a heart-to-heart 
talk with the boys and I’ve laid 
the cards on the table. I’ve told 
them that if they wan: to win the| 
pennant this year they can do it.” 


Drobny Turns Tables 


On Italian Netman 


MILAN, Italy—Jaroslav Drobny 
and Viadimir Cernik of Czecho- 
slovakia scored opening singles vic- 
tories to give the Czechs a 2-0 lead 
over Italy in. the Davis Cup Eu- 
ropean Zone semifinals Friday. 

Drobny, Czech champion, defeat- 
ed Gianni Cucelli, who had upset 


}him ° in: the recent | Wimbledon 
| championships, 


6-3, 3-6, “822, 6-3; 


| While. Ce 
Del Bello, t 


turned back Marcello 
-2, 6-4, 7-9, 6-3."" °* 


Paige, © 


jtween 150 and 300 pounds. 
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PICK RIGNEY 
OVER ROBBY! 


In a surprise announcement, the 
Giants’ Bill Rigney was named as 
the starting All Star second base- 
man for the National League to 
replace Ed Stanky, out with a 
broken ankle. 

Rigney, a good ~ ballplayer, was 
batting .277 Friday night. Brook- 
lyn’s Jackie Robinson, playing “sen- 
sational ball at the midway, was 
batting 300. How does Rigney fig- 
ure over Robinson? 


Another Giant got the call, 
though not a starter, when Ruddy 
Kerr was named to replace the ail- 
ing Marty Marion as sub shortstop 
behind Peewee Reese. 


The largest living flightless bird 
is the ostrich, which weighs be- 


‘|!from the current final 


Swedes Sorry 


About Dodds 


STOCKHOLM, (UP).— Sweden’s 
three top-rated’ middle distance 
runners — Lennart. Strand, Goesta 
Bergkvist and Henry Eriksson—ex- 
pressed their disappointment that 
Gil Dodds would be ‘unable to com- 
pete in the olympics. 

(Dodds was forced to withdraw 
Olympic 
Trials. at Evanston, Ill., because of 
a strained achilles tendon in his 
leg). 

‘With Dodds out, I don’t know 
who will be the most dangerous at 
1500 meters,’ Strand said. My team 
mates Bergkvist, who beat me in 
cur Olympic trials, and Eriksson, 
are fast and clever. And Marcel 
Hansenne of France is a good’run- 
ner, too. His lightning finish may © 


cause trouble.” 


APARTMENT TO SHARE | 


BUSINESS. GIRL, wanted, share apt, 2 
girls, own room. $12 weekly. 343 West 


23rd Street. Apt. C, 6-9 weekdays. 
-. APARTMENT TO EXCHANGE 


THREE ROOMS, 3rd floor, East Bronx, 
for 4 or 5. LU 99-7448. Call evenings 
between 7 and 9 p.m. or Sunday miorn- 
ing. 


APARTMENT TO RENT 


TWO ROOM apartment, private kitchen, 
share bath, private home in suburbs, 
connecting. Furnished-unfurnished, $60 
month. Bob 255, Daily Worker. 


STUDIOS FOR RENT 


FOR RENT, by hour, day, or week. Meet- 
ings, classes, rehearsals. Cheap. Mid- 
Manhattan. Call Lee, AL-5-1844, 1-6 p.m. 


ROOMS TO RENT 


TWO BEDROOMS, village, living and 
kitchen privileges, one or two single 
men, summer. and fall. Reasonable. Box 
248, Daily Worker. 


FURNISHED BEAUTIFUL STUDIO room, 
~ kitchenette, near beach, rent - through 
Labor Day. SHeepshead 3-6270. 


YOUNG MAN, share cool room, kitchen 
privileges. Drive. Lower Heights. AU 
3-5735. Sat. Sun. morning. Box 252 Sy. 


ATTRACTIVE FURNISHED ROOM, for 
business girl; $35 month, Washington 
Heights. WA 17-0907. 


WRITER, fugitive from rejection slips, 12 
years experience publicity newspaper, 
film, theatre. Wants job commercial] 
organization. Eli Jaffe, 13 St. Marks P1., 
New ‘York 3, N. Y. 


COLLEGE STUDENT, needs part-full time 
employment, experienced, clerical, typ- 
ing, sales, artistically inclined, political 
science major. Box 254, Daily Worker. 


ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADY, wishes po- 
sition with progressive organization. 
Several years exp. operate various office 
machines. Including typing, plug board, 
calculator, little shorthand, also selling 
experience. Box 253, Daily Worker. 


CAN PROGRESSIVE organization use re- 
cent. college grad. eco, French, some 
writing experience. Creative ability. 
Phone GR 5-3983, 


RESORTS AND ‘SUMMER HOMES 


PARENTS! INTERRACIAL CAMP, Camp 
Sky Mountain, in heart of the Catskills, 
is the place for your child this summer. 
Reasonable rates: $85 for season; $45 for 
one month; 25 for 2 weeks. Excellent 
suervision, ‘fun and good food. Contact 
Miss Lillian A. Seldon, Camp Sky Moun- 
tain, RFD No. 1, Box 195, Catskill, N. Y. 


BEECHWOOD LODGE, Peekskill, New York. 
Famous for good food, swimming, all 
sports. Make reservations now. Call or 
write. Peekskill 3722. 


GLENBROOK. FARMS, Athens, N. Y., 60 
acres, Modern conveniences, large li- 
brary, grand piano. Write for folder. 
M. Berner, Proprietor. 


LARGE. STUDIO, charming home, ideal 
permanent for business gentleman, cou- 
ple, WA 3-6841. 


336 West 25th Street. 
sunny room. Reasonable. 
Waida. 


NICE CLEAN room in modern house for 
single. girl. No kitchen priv. Weekends 
and evenings, CLoverdale 9-1452. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


FOREIGN STUDENT, needs 1 or 2 room 
apartment. Box 230, Daily Worker. 


3-4 ROOMS desperately needed by couple 
and child, anything even Cold flat. Call 
Sund, FL 8-8765. 


BOARD 


WORKING MOTHER, seeks board for self 
ghd child 2; any place, Queens, con- 
venient traveling to Midtown Manhat- 
\tan. Private home, yard preferred. Good 
pay for competent motherly care child. 
Box 260, Daily Worker. 


FOR SALE 


Apt 4E, single, airy, 
Privacy. M. 


Oak, Walnut, 
E. 11 St. OR 3-3191. 
9-12:30 Sat. 


ELECTRIC FANS, $4.95 up, 10%-30% off 
with this ad. Standard Brand Distribu- 
tors, 143-Fourth Avenue near 14th Street. 
GR 3-789. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
9-5:30 p.m. Daily. 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order.| 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, N. Y. 
Artistic rooms, rustic dining -hall. Swim. 
Barn dances. And food; Mmmm! $35. 
Booklet. Callicoon 65F 22. 


SERVICES 


TWO JEEP Station lwagons, light trucking, 
pleasure trips. Eddy-Johnny. Call eve- 
nings after 5, MO 3-7418. 


TRAVEL 


PRIVATE CAR, for trips to Monticello, 
elsewhere. Travel in comfort from door 
to door. Call evenings. VIrginiz 71-8628. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices, Ed Wendell Je 6-8000, day-night. 


LARGE TRUCK available, large or small 
jobs; apartment ‘moving; households to 
summer cottages; all types of local 
long-distance hauling. Call WA 4- 


—_ 


———, 


RATES 
: 6 words te a line 
- (Minimum—two lines, payable in aév.) 


Persona) Ads: Rate per line 
Daily Weekend 


1 insert e*#e*eeeee @g0288 40¢ 
3 consec. inserts .... 306 
' 9 consec. inserts .... 25¢ 


Commercial Ads: 


] insert eeenevneeeeddee 50c 
3 consec. inserts .... 40¢ 
7 consec. inserts .... 30¢ 


12 GAUGE SHOTGUN, $12 or exchange 
for other sporting equipment. Box 251, 
Daily Worker. 


, | POSITION WANTED 
WOMAN, CREATIVE writing experience, 


[ 


DEADLINES 


For Monday ......Friday 4 p.m. 
For Tuesday .....Monday noon 
Por Wednesday ...Tuesday noon 
tur Thursday .....Wednesday noon 
Por Priday .......Tnursday noon 


Af 


| editing, etc, Available mornings or home- 
work. Box 249, Daily Worker. 


| Por Weenxend:-...<Wedmesday 4 p.m 
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SAMUEL WOLCHOK 
Figures don’ t lie, but... 
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Manhattan C p 


Girds. for 1948 


Election Campai 


George Blake, Manhattan secretary of the Communist 
Party, in a report Friday night to 400 delegates to the New 


York County convention of the party, outlined a program 
for strengthening party work and®— 


assuring record mobilization for 
the 1948 elections. 


Since 1946, Blake revealed, the 
New York County party organiza- 
tion has increased its enrollment 
from 7,000 to more than 10,000 dues- 
paying members. 
there: are 403 Communist clubs in 
* Manhattan, whereas there were 29 
in 1946. 

The convention, . scheduled’ to 
conclude. Sunday, opened in Irving 
Piaza Hall with Laura Duncan, 
noted Negro vocalist, singing the 
National Anthem, Robert Campbell, 
Hartem Communist leader, was 
chairman of the first session. 

General improvement of _ the 
party in Manhattan, Blake pointed 
out, demands strengthening: with- 
in the organization of the prin- 
ciples of democratic centralism, 
greater responsibility on the part 


. of every member, firmer discipline 


in all phases of work and strenu- 
ous efforts to improve the Marxist 
theoretical level in all ranks. 


DISCUSSES 3D PARTY 


Blake discussed at length the de- 
velopment of the Wallace Third 


Today, he _ said,- 


Party movement in relation to the 
world anti-imperialist struggle, the 
struggle against war and the fight 
to curb the capitalist monopolies. 
This struggle, he said, has “the in- 
herent possibilities of smashing the 
power of the monopolies.” 

The convention elected four com- 
mittees: a presiding committee of 
21, headed by Blake; a rules com- 
mittee of nine, headed by Ralph 
Glick; a resolutions committee of 
21, headed by Howard Johnson, and 
a credentials commi:tee of nine, 
headed by Leon Love. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is at- 
tending the sessions as representa- 
tive of the party’s national com- 
mittee. Robert Thompson is at- 
tending as representative of the 


New York State committee. Two. 


hundred and fifty invited guests 

were at the opening session. 
During the second session the 

delegates will divide into five pan- 


els where reports will be made and| 


discussions held on major phases 


jof party work. There will be panels 


on industrial.work, party organiza- 
tion, the struggle for Negro rights, 
youth organization, and ideological 
work, 


ICC GRANTS 17% RATE RAISE 
TO EASTERN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON (UP).+-The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Friday authorized 60 Eastern railroads to raise their passenger fares 
an average 17 percent, effective on five days’ notice to the public. 

Increasing annual railroad revenues by $61,000,000, the commis- 


sion approved a 20-percent jump in one-way coach fares and a 143-. 


Percent hike in sleeping and parlor car rates. Round-trip fares will 


be raised proportionately. 


The new rate’ mean that the round-trip coach fare from New 
York to Washington, D. C., for example, will be raised from the pres- 
ent $10 to $13.48, not including taxes or special accommodations. The 
New York to St. Louis round-trip fare will be raised from $40.50 to 
$48.60 and Washington to Chicago round-trip will go up from $29.50 


to $35. 
50 PERCENT HIGHER 


N 


The commission said the new passenger fares will be 50 percent 
higher than they were in 1936 and the new parlor and Ae (bs car 


Fates about 331-3 percent, 


MRS. 
Saw flags embraced, heard bells... 


© 


9 Store Union L 


| 


DOROTHY © ‘BARRY 


{Continued {tom Page 1) 


j JAC K ALTMAN 


Couldn’t say No to Hartleyites 


eaders Face Jail 


ness to eject him Thursday, referred to charges that Kersten has been asso- 
ciated with subversive groups, that his election to Congress was aided by Nazi 
Bundists and the “notorious fascist, Gerald L. K. Smith.”’ Local 65 president 
Arthur Osman also advised reporters to check reports that Kersten has consistently re- 


fused to answer direct charges that he has evaded tax payments. 
© Samuel Wolchok, international president of the CIO Retail, Wholesale and De- 


partment Store Employes, Jack Alt-© 


man, director of the aepartment 
store department, and Paul Milling, 
president, and John J. Sheean, 
counsel for Wanamakers Local 9, 
took the stand to peddle a mish- 
mash of ‘Trotskyist and _ Social 
Democratic prepaganda., 


The right-wing witnesses cooed 
and were cooed at by Kersten, per- 
mitted to read statements, consult 
with counsel, and make _long- 
winded speeches—in contrast to the 
summary treatment afforded the 
hine trade union leaders whose 
prosecution was the motivation for 
the hearings. 


Gustave Holmstrom, Local 3 
disrupter whose expulsion was re- 
versed by the international exec- 
utive board, said flatly that 
“Communists” use “robbery, rape 
and murder” as part of their pro- 
gram to “seize power.” 


Wolchok and Altman ovroclaimed 
that they are not “Communists” 
and Altman complained that the 
probe was aiding “Communist lead- 
ers’ in the union because the “work- 
ing people hate the Taft-Hartley 
Law” and anyone attacked by the 
House probers thus is viewed. as 
a successful fighter for “higher 
wages and better conditions.” — 


Kersten hastily sought ¢0 assure 
Altman that the committee does 
not consider the international union 
as “Communist” and that he is cer- 
tain “honest unions” win higher 
wages than “Communist” unions do. 

* 

OSMAN later told reporters that 
“the overwhelming majority” of the 
international’s members are in the 
locals now under Congressional at- 
tack. The right-wing “locals,” he 
said, were “paper, shadow organi- 
zations.” Osman said that Wol- 
chok and Altman were being treated 
with respect and courtesy only be- 
cause of their aid to the committee. 


“They were not asked embarras- 
Sing questions” about the “subver- 
sive organizations” to which they 
belong, he noted. “We,” he asserted, 
“were not permitted to give our 
views on what is freedom and de- 
mocracy.” 


Osman also derided the claim by 
Wolchok that the “overwhelming 
majority” of the membership of the 
international had voted for filing 
non-Communist affidavits. 


Actually, the referendum was on 
the question of amending the union 
constitution t6 permit only the 
international officers to so file. Pro- 


| gressive-led Jocals voted for the. 


amendment. 

Practically the entire day’s pro- 
ceedings were taken up with at- 
tempts by: Kersten to get the right- 
wingers to agree that the Commun- 
ist Party is not an “American 
party” but an “international con- 
spiracy” and that therefore its 
members are entitled to no rights. 

Wolchok, Altman and Holmstrom 
all agreed with seeming reluctance. 

The performance fitted the Hart- 
ley intent to amend the slave labor 
law making firing of “Communists” 
both permissable and commendable. 

The largest noon hour demonstra- 
tion of the three days lustfily booed 
both Wolchok and Hartley. On the 
line were members of all the retail, 
wholesale and department store 
locals, the National Maritime Union, 
Furriers, Public -Workers, Office 
Workers, Teachers, and CIO Elec- 
trical Workers. | 

The hundreds of CIO unionists 
shouted. defiance at the House 
probers, declaring eon can’t bust 
our ‘Unions. 7 


Garment ALP 
Hits ILGWU Tax 


A $2 “voluntary tax” which the 
International Ladies Garment 
Union is trying to collect from its 
members was condemned Friday 
by executive secretary Arnold 
Ames of the Garment Center Club, 
ALP, as a,campaign fund for the 
Liberal Party. 

The lIcaim of ILGWU president 
David. Dubinsky that this is “in- 
tended to “fight” the Taft-Hartley 
Law is “sheer hypocrisy” Ames de- 
clared in a statement. 

“Dubinsky was the first to 
break the solid front of organized 
labor against the Taft-Hartley 
Act,” he said. “It was Dubinsky 
who was the, first to sign the so- 
called anti-Communist affidavit 
and threatened with expulsion all 
other officers of the ILGWU who 
failed to do the same.” | 

Ames noted that in the year since 
the law was enacted Dubinsky 
“failed to lift a finger in this fight.” 

The Garment Center Club re- 


ceived thousands of pledge cards 


from members of the ILGWU to 
work for Wallace. It is waging an 
active campaign in the garment 
area for the American ‘wameae Party. : 


are resisting if, 
employ hundreds of thousands of 


Wallace Scores 
Writ Move 
Against UMW 


Henry Wallace.denounced on Fri- 
day moves for an injunction against 
the striking captive coal miners 
as “another shocking example of 
government strikebreaking and fav- 
oritism toward profiteering mon- | 
opolies.” He will address an East-.- 
ern Miners For Wallace corn-* 
ference in Charleston, W. Va., Sun- 
day, July 11. 

“Mr. Truman and his labor- 
fighting appointee, Robert Denham 
of the Taft-Hartley Board,” said 
Wallace, “are trying to make a 
literal application of the word ‘cap- 
tive’ as applied to the 40,000 coal 
miners employed by the steel trust. 
In seeking a strikebreaking in- 
junction they would make these 
miners» actual captives of one of 
the country’s greediest monopolies, 
by forcing them to-work for it 


/}against their will and without &@ 


contract giving them union security. 

“The miners are striking for the 
same contract which has already 
been granted other miners by the 
coal opertaors. The steel companies 
because they also 


steel workers to whom they have 
denied wage increases and don’t 
Want them to demand similar con- 
eessions. So they claim that a con- 
tract ‘which is perfectly legal for 
the coal operators is ‘illegal’ for 
them. 

“Betrayed and bludgeoned by 
both old parties, the coal miners in 
increasing numbers are coming to 
see the need for a New Party which 
will fight for them and not against 
them,” said Wallace. 


Stamp Collection Of 


Ickes to Go on Sale 

WASHINGTON (UP).— Former 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes’ collection of nearly 100,000 
stamps, one of the largest and most 
valuable in the country, will be put 
up for sale in New York City next 
fall. 

Ickes said the collection, con- 
tained in 29 volumes and about 20 
other books, was gathered over the 
past 30 years. 


_ 


Starting 
Wednesday 
in the 
Daily Worker 


By JULIUS FUCHIK 


Notes from the Gallows 


Wednaefay. 


The complete text of this stirring book by 
one of the great national heroes of Czechoslovakia 
will be serialized in the Daily Worker beginning 
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Tom. Dewey gets a 
golden opportunity—the 
super-swindles of Penn- 
\ sylvania’s COP bosses 
= annually filch millions 

from. the people’s purse 


PHILADELPHIA 


MYHE MIRACLE of life has given 

Tom Dewey, Republican Presi- 
dential candidate, a chance to cap 
his racket-busting career with a 


nicture the historic headlines? 
“exposes; yea, sends to jail, the 
very same / Pennsylvania politicians whe 
made his mination a fact! 


There will have been nothing like it 
since Harry .Truman sent the Pendergasts, 
Hagues, ani similar Democratic scoun- 
drels to jail. 

Or didn’t he? 

It is well known that Mr. Dewey’s nom- 
ination by the Philadelphia convention 

| this year was given its final push by a 
| _ triumvirate| of Pennsylvania Republican 
oe Grundy, G. Mason Owlett, 
M: Harvey Taylor. 

It is no state secret, and yet it is not 
so widely known, that this triuvirate has 
been publicly involved by one of their 
feliow Republicans in swindles involving 
millions of dollars. | 


’\ Behind the $ Million 
Republican Curtain 


A tiny peep behind the million-dollar 
Republican curtain was given two years 
ggo by John Shroyer, Secretary of High- 
ways under the then Governor, now United 
$i States Senator, Edward Martin. On May 
| 10, 1946, Shroyer named the triumvirate 
who managéd the final phases of Dewey’s 
nomination—“The G-O-T Boys. Grundy’s 
got the gravy, Owlett’s got the legislature, 
and Taylor’s got the jobs, bends, insur- 
amece.” | 
“Together, they’ve got their greedy fin- 
gers in every phase of state government. 
They've got the Republican machine under 
their thumbs. They’ve even got the In- 
dian sign on the Governor” (Martin). 
Gov. Dewey will find Shroyer’s state- 
ments about his fellow Republican of- 
ficials in the newspapers during the spring, 
1946 primary when Shroyer was contest- 
ing the gubernatorial nomination. 


Shroyer showed how State Senator M. 
Harvey Taylor, Republican state chair- 
man, operated a “juicy racket” that netted - 
him $100,000 a year through his monopoly 
of the state bonding business.” 


From Liquor Monopoly 
| To Insane Asylums 


“Taylor is running this racket with the 
approval of the Old Guard administration 
ef Pennsylvania and out of the offices 
of the Republican state chairman... . 
M. Harvey Taylor & Son is the Harrisburg 


showed that bonds written in the Harris- 
__- burg office of the bonding firm “approxi- 
mate $6,000,000 on road contracts alone. 
 _ “Bonds written for state employes in 
- geven departments, as shown in only A 
and B holders,” Shroyer declared, “totaled 
$1,141,500. Heaven knows what the fig- 
ures will be when we get through with 
ae | | 
‘Taylor was described by Shroyer as 
“Grundy’s chief of the Department of 
- Political Dictation.’ 
G. Mason Owlett, president of the Penn- 
wwii@Vivania Manifacturers Association, the 
outfit which :/Grundy headed for years, 
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Since he pin. 


de 


ra | Racket-Buster’ 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 


D 


wag described by Shroyer as Grundy’s 
“super-lobbyist.” “He slinks from commit- 
tee room to committee room during legis- 
lative sessions to make sure no legislation 
is enacted without the Grundy stamp of 
approval.” . : 


Besides the insurance racket, Shroyer 
linked Grundy’s men to other nefarious 
proceedings, ranging from the state liquor 


monopoly and toll bridges to insane asy- 


lums., 


‘He summed the business up on May 8 
as the “heritage of 40 years of control 
of State policy by disciples of Joseph R. 
Grundy and his modern-time represen- 
tatives Harvey Taylor and Mason Owlett 
- .'. 40 years of control by callous, heart- 
less, and selfish men whose concern with 
the ill and underprivileged is strictly a 
pre-election proposition.” 


Shroyer’s reward was to be fired from 


his Cabinet post. as Secretary of High-— 


ways. Though he polled 179,138 votes in 
the primary, he was snowed under by 
Governor James Duff. Whereupon Shroy- 
er retired to the quiet which he had 
previously enjoyed. . 


Grundy’s Was 
The Master Hand 

Gov. Martin was punished by being 
sent to the U. S,. Senate. Taylor was 
re-elected to the state Senate and as state 
GOP chairman, Owlett was offered the 
national GOP chairmanship after Dewey’s 
nomination, but preferred to have Phila- 
delphia GOP Congressman Hugh Scott 
for the job. : | 

As for 86-year-oli Joe Grundy. He 
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had retired from official posts, but 
emerged as the master-hand in the Dewey 
nomination. 


It will be recalled that the deadlock 
Which many expected at the 1948 GOP 
convention did not materialize. It _ was 
broken at the outset of the Convention, 
two days before the nominations, by the 
announcement that Senator Edward Mar- 
tin would nominate Dewey. 


Martin was the spokesman for Joe 
Grundy. He led the fight against the 
anti-Dewey forces headed by Gov. James 
Duff who had the backing of the Mellons. 


When the last caucus of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation showed that the Mar- 
tin, Grundy, Owlett, Taylor faction had 
control of 40 Dewey votes, Martin went 
up to Grundy and saluted him, 

ay 


Grundy, the man who was decisive in 
naming Harding back in 1920, had capped 
his long career by riding another winning 
candidate against strong opposition. 


Dewey immediately recognized the 
Grundy power by allowing the Grundy 
machine to name the GOP national 
chairman. But that, of course,.was before 
Dewey knew about the opportunity he now 
has to break up the Grundy & Co. in- 
surance and other rackets. 


This need only be a starter for racket- 
buster Dewey. There is, for example, the 
intimate tie-up between the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association, its two in- 
Surance companies, and politics. 


The PMA and its insurance companies 
have inter-locking officers and directors 
and are in the same building. During 


‘f{nvolved with cruder characters. 


Dewey’s 1944 campaign The Worker dis- 
closed that Dewey campaign material was 
being actively circulated by the PMA in- 
surance companies. | 


In New York state they may be more 
circumspect about such matters. Dewey’s 
bosom friend, Winthrop Aldrich, the 
Rockefeller man, does not use the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, of which 
he is a direct@r, as a campaign head- 
quarters for Dewey. 


But in Pennsylvania, Dewey has gotten 
Unless 
he sends them to jail now, he may find 
himself saddled, should he get to Wash- 
ington, with a repetition of the scandals 
that rocked the nation during and after 
the Harding regime. 
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For it is quite natural that Grundy, 


Owlett, Taylor and Co., expect even juicier 
rackets than they now have in Harris- 
burg if they move into Washington with 
Dewey. 


Of course, the biggest racket of all— 
the international Marshall Plan racket. of 
the Rockefeller clan—has the bi-partisan 
support of all the Wall Streeters. But 
the way to beat that is another story to 
be unfolded when the Progressive Party 
meets in Philadelphia, July 23-25. 


We are just presenting to candidate 
Dewey a relatively minor racket, quite 
within the abilities he showed when—as 
his campaign material explains, the Dewey, 
racket-busters “would work for months, 
even years, gathering evidence agains$ 
criminals. . . . Then they attacked sude 
denly, to the utter confusion of Ne#® 
York’s parasitic racketeers. ., 


* 
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MOSCOW 


"HHE TWO greatest means for 

the propagation of ideas—the 
press and radio—have their spe- 
cial days here. May 5 is Press Day 


and May 7 is Radio Day. 
Press Day marks the date when Pravda 
came out for the first time 36 years ago. 


? 
= 


- Radio Day commemorates the date when 


the first wireless signal was transmitted 


by the inventor of radio A. 8. Popov, 


53 years ago. | 

On ithese days we are inevitably moved 
to talk press and. radio. 

I don’t have to tell you that many s0- 
called observers abroad consider that the 
Soviet press and radio are exceptionally 
dull and unentertaining (besides, of 


 eourse, “not being free’). Well, it would 


‘perhaps be. a good time to look at our- 
selves and, if’ found wanting, to admit it. 
Yes, there are a lot of things you will 
not find in our press and won’t hear on 
our radio. a 
For instance, those highly intriguing 
“authoritative sources” and “persons 


- Close to” certain “informed quarters” do 


not get much of an airing. We have to 
ote the matter-of-fact statements of 
persons, agencies and organs which have 
names and addresses. Sort of dull, don’t 


you think? 
Definitely 
A Blind Spot | 
| Another thing: we are deprived of the 


pleasure of. watching that outdoor sport 
of journalistic billiards where a man tells 


‘wus that he has learned in Sverdlovsk 


that Copenhagen had heard that such- 
and-such a thing was happening in 
Washington. Now, really, how can one 
keep up-to-date without that sort of 
coverage! | 
' Our daily fare of information is never 
pepped up by headlines proclaiming that 
mystérious teapots are ffiying over 
kKhstan in a northerly direction and 
that it is “presumed” that “a certain 
country to the south” is testing secret 
weapons to be used against us. 

Ah, well, if only we were shaken out 
of the doldrums by periodic announce- 
ments that we simply have to (have to, 
mind) you, whether we want to or not!) 
fight somebody or other! If at least we 
‘got that sort of thing, the dear little 
teapo would start flying, inevitably. 
But we don’t. You know, we are like 
little children. who are not aMowed to 
play with matches in a cellar full of 
gasoline tins and kindling. We'd sure 
love to, but again ... Oh, what’s the use! 

Now take Don Basilio of Barber of 

fame. You listen to him and you 
feel the urge of slandering somebody 
creeping up on you. But there you are, 
we cant! All we read is what foreign 
statesmen do or fail to do in the realm 
ef politics, and that’s all. Who wants 
oa when dirt is so much more in- 

? Furthermore, you can slander 
foreign statesmen with impunity because 
they don’t sue for libel. But our papers 
don’t seem to understand that at all and 
are missing the chance of their lives. 


‘No Titillation 
Of Jaded Nerves 


Joking aside. We are not very curious 


to w whether or not the president 


of Monrovia likes garlic” We are sort of 
immune to that sort of human interest. 
This is probably why our papers and 


radio reperters broadcasting from rail- 
Foad stations and airdromes where they 
. meet delegations, always forget to tell us 
what kind of suit and tie Prime Minister 


g0-and-so wore and what kind of a cor- 
sage his wife had fondly pinned to her 
bosom. Neither do we learn how much 


spaghetti tenor X of the Bolshoi Theatre 


ean eat at one sitting and how many 
pairs of undies the leading coloratura 
owns. A definite blind spot in our under- 
standing of international relations and 
‘operatic’ music. 


_' Our) kiddies, poor things, have to go 


to bed without lurid crime stories. And 
we, adults, have to go on living without 


Jurid crime reporting. All we find out is 
that 


@ criminal, if any, has been ap- 
prehended, convicted and sentenced. We 


learn in brief what for, and this only if 


case in itself is capable of forming 
lesson for somebody. For in- 
of a chauffeur running 
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over and speeding away, but we 
ly hear 


Can Do Without’ 
A Russian writer surveys his press, radio and theatre latter can only titillate jaded nerves, 


and gives a comparison to some American standards. . « 
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It may be said that a detailed descrip- 
tion of the murder of the young and 
beautiful diva of the demi-monde is en- 
tertaining. The silk pajamas (black) slit 
by the knife and the embroidered sheets 
(which have seen so many interesting 
things) smeared with blood... Ah!... 
And look at the photomontage showing. 
the exact path of the murderer with a 


cross at the spot where he stood leering 


over the monumental triple-bed with the 
Rest-in-Peace mattress! | 

Our press and radio do not want to 
bother with such things. And, further- 
more, we have no demi-monde. 
Deprived 
Of Sensations 

In the matter of crime-reporting we 
are limited to basic facts: The lurid clap- 
trap is out. This is one of the drawbacks 
of socialist journalism. Always that search 
for the socially useful and the shunning 
of the socially harmful. Our papers have 
a tough publisher. That publisher is 
called The People. They simply don’t 


- want to be fooled or doped, 


As far as sex in general is concerned, 
we have the impression that we are 
adult enough not to need smutty pic- 
tures, be they photo or word pictures. 
From those of us who are not, the press 
withholds the temptation. | 

Our press confines itself to legal notices 


on impending divorces, but fails to tell .- 


us the spicy reasons why Mr. Petrov 
wishes. to divorce his wife, or what the 
latter, wore or did not wear 15 minutes 


before Mr. Ivanov was seén leaving 


her room via the window in the wee 


~ hours of the morning. What is more, 


the dramatis personae themselves do not 
often provide such spectacles. Such a 
scene is not typical for us. 

Science reporting here is also terribly 
drab. Only proven and checked and 
counter-checked discoveries are’ published. 

When all is said and done, we are 
deprived of sensations both in the press 
and radio. Even the voices of the an- 
nouncers are studiedly dispassionate. No 
“1'll be back in a flash,” no “predictions 
of things to come,” no “with lotions of 
love” for us, poor things. | 


No Advertising 
To Speak Of 


We have to take our news and enter- 
tainment straight. Whether it is a tele- 
gram from Palestine or a dispatch from 
Lake Success, or a symphony, or a sketch, 
we don’t get it salted and peppered by 
the announcement that the New Listerine 
will cure anything from halitosis to 
eczema, with contraception thrown in. 
When a new state loan is announced, 
we are not told that in order to do our 
patriotic duty better we should use Creml 
Bhampoo, or drink Hoffmann beer, or 
amoke White Owl Seegars. 

In brief, we have no advertising to 


speak of. Lots of “positions open” ads, 


but no “positions wanted” announce- 
ments. Theatre and movie repertories, 
but no stock market tables. 

Leading restaurants, all owned by the 
people, will crowd themselves into one. 


common ad. Take your choice, friends. 


One is as good as another. No ballyhoo. 
Only good food and drinks, and the 


address. 


So here you have a confession on Press 
and Radio Days. These are some of the 


things we don’t get. 


Furthermore (horrible dictu!), we don’t 
miss them! 
Soviet Kind of NY 
Freedom of Press 

All the foregoing does not in the least 
mean that humor and the human ele- 
ment have been banned from the Soviet 
press and radio. But our humor has to 
be wholesome, clean and useful, socially 
useful. The game can be said of the 
human element. We don’t laugh at things 
that are lofty and important. We don’t 
expatiate on things that are personal 
and intimate. a 

It is good to know that pyromaniacs of 


-various types and breeds, warmongers 


and sundry sensationalists cannot get to 
first base in our ways of social commu- 

We are also happy that at least here 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ famous words, “Freedom does 
not include the right to shout ‘Fire’ in 
a crowded theatre,” are being put into 

We are satisfied with the one freedom 
our press enjoys: the freedom (and duty 


~-~~to tell the people the truth. 
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~~’ WORKER 


haga ha rolled his clothes into a 
‘ tight ‘bundle and tied them 
securely, by means of a cord under 
his chin, to the top of his head. 


Noiselessly, he let himself slide 
{nto the river, the muddy waters: of the 
Tajo taking him into their cold embrace. 
‘le waited for several moments, but ‘there 
was no sound except: the startling’ call 
of a perdiz high on the rocky S304 BET 
of the Patrenque. 


“Yenga,” he whispered | suite and 
‘watched while his tall, slim brother, bun- 
dle of clothes atop his head, stole out of 
the swamp-grass and glided. ihto the river. 
“Take my shoulder, % Chato whispered, 
and with his brother kicking his ‘feet 
" ‘behind to make the load easier, the boy 
struck out for the opposite shore, using 
‘a breast stroke so that no splashing noise 
would arouse the. penton: of. se fascist 


-- patrol. | 8 


, 
Midstream the current was strong an 
it whi \the boys along in its swift 
ride towards the Mediterranean. Chato 
was a wise swimmer and instead of fight- 
ing the (current, he let if’’sweep them 
downstream while he worked his way 
gradually) in the direction of the opposite 
shore. He cursed under his breath at 
the foolish Jiminez who had never learned 
to swim. |Soén the weight of his brother 
tired the} little fellow, a stabbing pain 
coming into his lungs under the tight 
collar bof e, | 

“We'll never make it,” wiahbia Jienines, 
holding his chin above the water.: - “I'm 
going to let go so at least. you can save 
‘yourself. "|. , | 


“Shut up. donkey,” shouted Chato, “It’s 


“pad enough I have to drag your heavy 
rear-end like an anchor after me ‘with- 
‘eut listening to your mp." | 


“We'll . never make it,” persisted Jim- 


 @nez. f w tals,’ 


“Shut your mouth,” waned Chato, grow- 
fag angrier. “When we get to the other 
side I'll push your nose in.” The lad felt 
that were he to open his mouth. once 
‘more,.he would let in half the muddy 
water of the Tajo. “Just a little. more,” 
he kept repeating to himself, “just a 
- Hittle more.” . And he thought_ bitterly 
of the Conde who employed him te herd 


> 


ats ~, 


a short story about Loyalist Spain 
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BY 


are you holding me by the shoulder, you 
donkey ?”’ 


Jiminez stood up, and because the water 
was still teo deep for little. Chato, he 
held his .brother in his arms, wading 
in closer to the shore. Laughing, he said, 
“See, Chato, now I help you, you skinny 
runt.” They both laughed, pushing 
through the shallows untii they came to 
the bank. Exhausted, they threw them- 
selves upgr“the grass, lay still, breathing 
deeply. 

: * . 
BOVE, the stars shone brilliantly in 
a background of subaqueous blue. 
Along the danks of the river the bull- 
frogs played on their broken-down, one- 
stringed guitars. As Chato lay beside 
his brother, he enjoyed the sensation of 
thinking he was on the other side of the 
sky, looking down upon a Spain of quiet 
and peace, not a land torn by war and 
marked with rivers of biood. 


“I’m a free man again,” said Jimenez, 
his dark features lighting with enthusi- 
asm. “By Ged, if I could only have 
brought my rifle with me. The Loyalists 
have pienty of men; they need rifles.” 


“Maybe you'd like to go back and get 
the rest of your company, Jimenez? I 
could tow them all across the ee like 
@ mother duck.” 


They lay quietly again until Honeiees 
broke the silence. He. said, “I’m worried 
for the old man,.Chate. They told us 
that if we deserted to the Loyalists they’d 
shoot the head of the family of the de- 
serter.” 


-“The old man knows that, 
te go over, didn’t he?” 

“I'm worried anyway. They'll make 
a quick example of him*if they get the 
chance.” : | 

“As soon as I’m back on the other side 
Ill run to the village. [I'll tell him to go 
up on Patrenque and hide.” 

“They'll find out before morning, Chato. 
Youll have to hurry.” 

As Chate rose to his feet he discovered 


He said 


he was so exhausted hig head swam. In 


his nakedness he felt the night air keenly. 
Teeth chattering, he said, “I have more 
cold than the Conde has silver.” 


“What are you going to do for clothes?” 


asked his brother, standing beside him. 


“Maybe I could stay on this side, too, 


Jumenes.” 


SPIKE 


What’s 


“You're not 15 yet. They won't take 
you in the army.” 


“I'd rather stay here anyway.” 


“They'll shoot the old mana, Chato. 
the matter with you?” 


“—_4 rather die than go back to work 
for that son of a bad mother, the Conde. 
If I had a gun I’d kill him.” 


“If you don’t hurry back, Chato, and 
warn the old man it will be too late. Go, 
Chato, rapidly.” 


Said Chato, preparing to go, “I know 
this side of the river well, Jimenez, from 
when I herded sheep for the Padres. Go 
up the bank until you come te a big gingko 
tree. Put your back to it. and yow'Tl see 
a rock sticking out of the ground like a 
loaf of bread. Not a loaf of bread like 
those sons of bad mothers, the fascists, 
sell us, but a nice fat loaf like you see 
in a dream. Follow that, Jimenez, and 
you'll be in-the Loyalist lines tn the shake 
of a goat's beard.” 


The two brothers shook poner and were 


about to part when Jimenez suddenly 


took the little fellow in hig arms and 
hugged_ him. : 


“What .the devil’s that as ull asked the 
bewildered Chato. Ape 


“Just ‘in: case I don’t see you again, 


brot her.”’.: 


“well,* said Chato, | : 
don’t get yourself shot: when you enter 
the lines, But they’ll never mistake you 


for a fascist, Jimenez: Only poor folks 


run around with no clothes to cover their 
rear-ends.” 


“I'll write you & letter, Chato, through 
the Red Cross in France.” 


“Where’d you ever learn to write?” 
chided Chato, a grin’ splitting his round 
face, and his pug nose spreading until it 
Was even broader than usual. “I don’t 
see no monk’s baldy on top your head.” 


“All the campesinos learn te write over 
here.” 

“No!” Then Chato reflected deeply. 
“fT say, Jimenez, you're a lucky string- 
bean. First I tow your heavy carcass 
across the Tajo for you and now you're 
going to learn to write, and maybe to 
Tread.” Lp 
| * * * 


WHILE Chato slid back inte the cold 
water, he saw Jimenez making his 
way up the river bank. With a bold 


. the rising sun. 


“Lake care you 


Senor,” 


“Where, are you running. 
like a half naked savage?” 


other side. If they caught him he'd tell 
them he was taking a swim, and, if they 
didn’t like that, he’d tell them he was > 
fishing something to eat because that ‘old 
goat of a Conde he worked for was 
starving him to death. Or maybe. he’d 
tell them, if they nabbed him with his- 
rear-end bare, that he was one’of Padre 


Rios’ angels taking a stroll over the river. 


On the other side of the Tajo, Chato 


_ fran as fast as his little legs would take 


him, But the river, in the two crossings, 
had swept him many kilometers down- 


 gtream. 


By the time he reached his: grass hut, 
day-life was. stirring and the dawn had 
passed from a stage of cadaverous grey 
to one suffused with the. boldstrokes of 
The mountain -of the 
Patrenque wore about its- shoulders and 


‘head a pink-tinted scarf of gauze. - : 


Chato owned another pair of patched 


trousers, but no shirt or sandals. Hur- 
‘rledly, he put on the trousers, tied them 
‘up with a piece of grass cord and raced 


in the direction of the village. “Surely,” 


he ‘told himself, “they could not already 


have discovered about Jimenez.” A com- 


bination of haste and fear made. the 


perspiration run down the boy’s naked 
heck and shoulders. “I’ll make it,” he 


told himself, and increased ‘his pace. 


While he was running along a-small 
goat trail that led under a huge ‘rock 


overhanging the valley owned by ‘the 
Conde de la Zagala, he heard the sudden _. 


crack of a rifle, the echo in the valley. 
A bullet smacked into the second — 
oaks to Chato’s right. 


“Come up here,” the boy heard, iehinias 


_ from high above on the rock. He was 
torn between the mad desire to rush,on 
to the village, and his better sense, which 


told him to go up to the Conde. . If he 
ran on if would certainly arouse the boss’ 
suspicion, perhaps give away his role in 


Jimenez’s desertion. Chato turned .-into 
‘the thicket and climbed up.to the rock. 


The Conde lay on a carefully sprecd 
blanket of the finest. wool; beside him 
there was a new bolt action 30-30 Savage 
rifle gnd a telescopic target finder on a 
tripod. He had spent many years in Eng- 
land, and he was attired in the finest 
Bond St. hunting outfit money could buy. 

“Where are you running like a’ Half 
naked savage?” asked the Conde, looking 
at the boy contemptuously. “Why aren’t 
you tending the herd?” | 

Chato was frightened, knowing that of 
all the Conde's possessions what 
he valued most was his herd of sleek, 
black, blooded bulls. 


“Someone told me my, father was sick, 
said Chato, looking down at the 
- Jpock. “I've got to 40 to the village.”. 


. “I nearly shot you for a poacher, you 
little begger.” It was the.Conde’s custons 


(Continued on Page 4) . 
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to rise at dawn, take his position, dressed 
in the smart hunting outfit of an English: 

‘country gentleman, on the rock and: take 

' pot-shots at the peasants who trespassed 
on his great estate to snare his stock of 
rabbits and grouse. It was' much more 
delicate sport, thought the Conde, than 
chasing the hare or wild boar, less 
fatiguing. 

“Lord,” groaned Chato to himself, “why 
doesn’t the old goat let me go. I'll be too 
late.” 

Albud Chato -said, “Senor, please let 
me go and see how my father is.” | 

“He'll wait,” said the Conde, impa- 
tiently. “I can never understand the 
mentality of these peasant clods,” he 
added. “They know if they trespass on 


«my land I'll shoot them. Last week I hit 


two. Yet the fools keep coming on. I 
wonder why.” | ; | 
“They’re. hungry,” said Chato, with an 
unarming simplicity. 
“Don’t. be an ass,” barked the Conde. 
“To be hungry is one thing, and to be 
shot is another.” 
Turkish cigarettes, inhaled deeply, 
sharp, hawk-like face expressing deep 
satisfaction... With his left hand he 
stroked his grey, aristocratic goatee. 

“Please, Senor,” pleaded Chato, “can I 

_go down to the village?” I’m worried 
about my father.” 
_ “Hell wait, boy, he’ll wait a long time.” 
Then he added, angrily, “Why do you 
leave the herd so early in the morning. 
You have not fed them.” 

“T have, Senor.” 

“I’m not hiring you to go into the village 
wheneyer you please and leave my stock 
to starve.” 

“Senor, I have taken care of them 


already.” : 
“You’ve left them in the pasture alone, 
you fool.” 


“No, Senor. They’re in the corral. 
Please let me go, please.” A nervousness 
came into Chato’s legs, like that of a 
runner awaiting the gun, and he wanted 
to break away. | 

“You’re lying, you little beast. Come.” 
The Conde rose, slung his rifle over his 
shoulder and pointed to the telescope. 
“Take it,” he commanded. ~ 

“Sénor,” pleaded Chato, “he is very 
sick.” | : : 

“Perhaps, after I have a look at the 
stock.” : 


> S|; + 
AS’ they moved down the hill toward 
the corral, Chato could stand the 
suspense no longer. Dropping the 


telescope, he dashed into the thicket. He © 


went crashing down the hill like mad, 
unaware of the thorns that tore at his 
bare feet. At a lower level he took up 
a goat trail that ran through the thick 
mountain laurels. Behind him he could 
hear the Conde cursing. 

Chato emerged from an olive grove 
that bordered on the village. He saw the 
tower of the church standing high and 
sharp against the clouds, like a great 
feudal fortress of granite standing guard 
over the tiny mud huts gathered around 
its base. There was a blindfolded ass 
walking in an endless circle, pumping. 
water down the field in small channels 
that fed the thirsty earth. Chato raced 
across the plowed field. - He passed a 
campesino who was bent over his work. 
The man rose and called, “Chato, Chato, 
don’t go into the village. Don’t, lad.” A 
chill swept down the boy’s spine. 

“Why, Monolo?” he called, addressing 
the old campesino by his familiar name. 

“It’s your father, Chato. Go back to 
your herd.” 

With another burst of speed, Chato 
arrived under the ancient adobe wal] that 
surrounded the village. Running to a 


point where it: was broken down, he 
elimbed gh and stole cautiously to- 
ward the square. He could make 


out two civil guards standing watch over 
a tall pole with something atop it. Chato 
edged along the great wall of the church. 
He could see clearly now. The high pole 
was red to the very bottom. It was the 
head of his father. The old man’s straight 
white hair had fallen down so that it 


. parted on both sides of his nose, and, de- 


spite the fact that only the head was 


| bis father’s face, that his fists 
tightly clenched with determination 


He lit one of his _ 
his’ 


Pin 
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“Yes, Senor, you little heartless savage. 


“For the love of God, don’t shoot,” he shouted. . 


¢ the boy in his arms the old campesino 


consoled him, “Little man,” he said, his 


great leathery hands smoothing the boy’s | 


hair, “be a soldier. Tears are for the 


women in black.” 


“It is my fault, Monolo,” sobbed Chato, 
painfully. 


“As long as your brother fought in 
the fascist army your father was dead.” 


“But I took Jimenex across the Tajo.” 


“Not all the suffering is done on the 
front, Chato. Run away to the south 
where the great forests of oak lie. There 
you Can easily cross into the Madrid area. 
You will learn to read and write and 
‘your father’s suffering will not be in 
‘yvain.” The old man took his big ban- 
dana from his pocket and wiped Chato’s 
pug nose. “Now go back,” he added, “to 
your herd and rest, boy. Do as I say. 
Wait your opportunity and then go over. 
There is no longer anything to keep you 
here.” : 

Leaving Monolo, Chato walked in the 
direction of his hut, constantly seeing 
before him an image of his father’s héad 


, impaled on the bloody pole, the civil guard 


executioners in their patent leather, three- 
cornered hats.. “No wonder,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘they call the murederers the 
three-cornered tragedy.” 

When he arrived at the corral the 
Conde was standing there waiting. “You 
lying little beast,” he shouted, his grey 
goatee sticking straight out with rage. 
He struck Chato in the mouth with his 
fist. As soon as he regained his senses, 
Chato began to search frantically on the 
ground for a rock, for a club, for anything 
with which to strike the man. Again the 
Conde knocked him down. With his 
hands covering his head, Chato lay still 
while the Conde beat him unmercifully. 
The Conde’s rage reached so great a 
pitch that he was forced to remember 
his blood pressure. He went to the corral 
to pacify himself by looking at his be- 
loved black bulls. They stood together 
in the corral, sleek as ebony in the bright 
sunlight. 

“Tl kill you,” screamed the Conde, 
‘the next time you fail to feed my ani- 
mals.” Then he added, “The cruelty of 
it, you little beast. Only an ignorant 
peasant like you could be so heartless.” 

Chato wiped the blood from his mouth, 
rose and went into his hut. He lay down 


on the straw, while outside he heard the . 


Conde talking to his animals, telling them 
how broken-hearted he was when any- 
thing happened to them. After the Conde | 
gained control of his temper, he thrust 
his head into the hut and shouted, “Feed 
them, then put them out in the upper 
pasture. You hear?” ae 

. “You hear?” repeated the Conde. 

"Yea"; 


I'll skin you alive if you fail to feed them 
again.” 


“Yes.” 


“Yes, Senor, damn you.” 
Conde remembered his blood pressure. 
The specialist in Berlin said, he must 
avoid getting into a rage, or anything 
else that might tax his blood pressure. 


“You heartless beast,’ he yelled into 
the hut. “You’re like the rest of your 
class, you sullen brute. If it wasn’t for 
you and your kind Spain would not be 
drenched in blood. For two years I 
haven’t sent a bull to the Madrid ring.” 


“Till take them there for you,” muttered 
Chato, as h® was struck by a sudden 
thought that made him feel better. 


“What did ‘you say?” 
“Nothing.” 


“Nothing, Senor, you hear? When you 
address your superiors, it’s senor. Keep 
your place, you scum.” 


“Yes.” 


Like. a spoiled child in a rage the Conde 
kicked the hut until Chato believed it 
would come down around his ears. 


‘You'll end up with a pole ror a neck 
like your father, you little brute,” yeHed 
the Conde. | 

Chato held his breath so that the 
Conde would not hear him sob. 

_ “Tf all the men weren’t on the front 
I’d fire you.” 

After the Conde had gone, the boy rose 
and went to the creek, where he washed 
the blood”™from his bruised face. In the 
water he saw his reflection. He had taken 
a bad beating. Chato prayed for a gun. 
“But there is another way,” he told him- 
self. 

. * . 


OT long after dusk, instead of run- 

ning the herd back into the corral 
from the pasture, Chato went to the barn 
and bridled the Conde’s big chestnut 
mare. He led her outside, mounted and 
drove the herd southward. From high 
up on the chestnut’s back, the boy goaded 
the animals on, and no sooner had he 
gotten them into the valley than he 
urged them to a running pace. 

Chato knew the wooded country to the 
south. He had gone there many times for 
sacks of sweet acorns. Before midnight 
he drove his herd into the great oak 
forests. | 

Now if he could only miss the fascist 
cavalry patrol he would be all set. In 
the densely wooded zones there were no 
lines or trenches. The 
timber were guarded 
alone. 


Again the | 


seemed to get a great pleasure out of 
driving in a stray. 


As he drove them on, Chato prayed he 
would make it. But he had hardly fin- 
ished his supplications when he heard 
horses ahead, Quickly he urged the mare 
through the cattle until she was at their 
head, It was pitch dark before him and 
he thought he heard the heavy breathing 
of animals. “Madre mia,” he muttered, 
“jt’s all over now.” Then he heard them 
go galloping off to the right. Breathlessly 
he waited, but nothing happened. Driving 
the herd on again, Chato reasoned that 
the fascist patrol, judging by the sound 
of all the cattle, had mistaken them for 
a great squadron of Loyalist cavalry, thus 
avoiding them. 


The next patrol, thought Chato, would 
surely be that of the Loyalist. By’ now 
he was well within the free zone. But 
the next group he hear deployed on both 
sides of him, and he knew they were pre- 
paring to attack. If the soldiers fired 
they would stampede the cattle and he 
would never see them again. He drove 
the chestnut out to the head of the herd. 
If he yelled the Loyalist’ greeting, he 
might be committing suitide before a 
fascist squadron. Well, he’d have to take 
a chance, “Salud, camaradas,” he yelled, 
“salud.” The mare pricked up her ears 
at the echo in the forests. “For the love 
of God,” added Chato, “don’t shoot.” 


Finally, out of the woods came another 
horseman, moving along cautiously. Chato 
saw him through the trees, a fellow on 
a tall, long-maned stallion, a carbine 
held in readiness. 


“Don’t shoot,” yelled Chato, holding up 
his fist in the People’s Front salute. 
“Don’t shoot, I’m just a harmless. kid. 
Beside, you'll stampede the cattle.” 


“Cattle?” The soldier turned in his 
saddle and shouted into the woods, “It’s 
only a kid with a flock of cows.” 


Riding closer to Chato, the com~ 
mandante asked him what he was doing 
there. 

“I brought you a few steaks,” said 
Chato. 

- “Where’d you get the cattle, boy?” 

“A gift from the Conde de la Zagala, 
He thought you might be hungry for 
steaks, so he sent his prize bulls. He 
he’s sorry he had no onions.” 


‘ough Man on the ‘Race Q 


The Seuator from ‘Idaho and New 
Party leader refused to bow to Dixie 


Bourbon traditions—and won many 


a Southerner’ s esteem 


By ABNER W. BERRY > 


“REACTIONS of southern 


newsmen to Sen. Glen H. Tay- 
lor, I thought, were a fair barom- 
eter of his effectiveness. They had 
one two-word description of the 
new -party Vice Presidential candidate: 
He’s honest. | a 
I saw him meet the press in four cities 
—Winston-Salem, N. C., Birmingham, 
Ala., and Macon and Atlanta, Ga. “Well,” 


he invariably greeted reporters; “just fire 


away, no holds barred.” And when they 
did, he made no effort to win them by 
' .concessions to that outworn myth of “the 
Southern social pattern.” His answer on 
segregation was thorough, and among the 
newsmen his position was respected. He 
“believed that segregation. is discrimina- 


tion; it’s wrong and unconstitutional and 


I refuse to live by it. I don’t go along 
with the liberals in the North and South 
who raise all the little legal questions and 
say ‘Now you've got to go easy with this 
race question.’ If it’s wrong then we ought 
to get rid of it—now.” | 


Down-to-Earth 
Answers 


His father, he says, was a Texas preach- 
er “and he had all the Biblical reasons 
for segregation. I believed- them until I 
found out better after I'd nearly starved 
to death out in Idaho.” 
times go On to chat about his father, tell- 
‘ing how he had to leave the church be- 
cause he ted to be free to “criticize 
the big boys who ran’ the brothels and 
“kept a private pew” at the same time. 
“Pa wasn’t so straight on the race queés- 
“tion,” he explains, “but I was straight 
| enough on that, all right.” 
‘The Senator will expand on his feelings 
about segregation with the least prod- 
‘ding. “Now about segregation: I usually 
tell the white person who defends it to 
‘place himself i@ the place’ of the Negro 
“ who cannot finé a place to eat or a hotel 


to sleep in or a good school for his chil- 
dren, And I say to him, ‘How would you 


like to be placed like that in America?’ 


question: 


f you think so?” 
‘ affirmative; I had seen it happen. — 


He would some- 


Of course, they wouldn’t like it. Well 
if you wouldn’t like it how do you think 


“the Negro feels. The whole thing is just 


that simple to mg.” 


In no place was this answer on segre-. 


gation followed by the one-time stock 
fWould you want your daugh- 
ter to marry a Negro?” 


The senator always brought his posi- 
tion on foreign policy down to earth and 
shunned all diplomatic doubletalk: “If 
the Russians were arming the Mexicans 
to fight us, dredging their harbors and 
building their military roads, as we are 


doing for the Turks against the Rus- 


sians, I'd vote for a military appropria- 


- tion to get them out. But they are not; 


and they have a right to be suspicious 
of what our generals are doing.” 


. With these sort of answers he cuts right 


through what built-up prejudices the © 


newspaper people might have had. As a 
pretty young woman reporter put it: “He 
just about charms you with his frank- 
ness and! plain old common sense. Don’t 
I had to answer in the 


But with the audiences it is another 
matter. He won them just as he had 


won the newsmen, only better. And that’s 


as it should be: the reporter has a short- 
lived relationship with the senator; the 


followers of the new party are comrades- 


in-arms in the political war to save the 
country from monopoly, potential fascism 
and war. 


How He Got the 


‘Political Bug 


He imbues his audiences with a sense 
of success based on his own experiences. 
Here before them is a man who has 
reached an honored position in America 
in a determined fight against fraud. He 
is a8 common man who beat the money 
power in the Northwest and won a seat 
in the United States Senate in a six- 


‘year peoples grass roots campaign. “I 


won an election without one néwspaper 


advertisement and without one minute's 
time on the radio,” he explains. 

The editorial writers attempt to poke 
fun at him for having been a singing 
cowboy, but Taylor turns this into one 
of his strong points. His cowboy band, 
he says was ruined in 1929 by “talking 
pictures and the depression. Just one of 
them was enough to do it—but we got 
’em both at the same time. So he and 
his little troupe had to move into the 
smaller towns where there were no facill- 
ties for sound pictures. 

It was in one of these little towns that 
he later got the political bug. But not 
until he had read a lot of books on eco- 
nomics and sociology. One book, in par- 
ticular, had stressed the point that “The 
object of all knowledge is.action.” He 
has forgotten. the author, but he remem- 
bers that he started casting about for a 
way to act. 

He found it in the summer of 1937, 
while laying over in a small town to 
allow the use of the local theatre by the 
Governor of Idaho for a political rally. 
Attending the rally and seeing the hammy 
quality of the governor’s acting plus his 
poor understanding of the issues, he made 
up his mind. Politics it would be. “Why 
I knew more about what the people 
needed than that bird did, and his cam- 
paign acting was only amateur and I 
was a professional.” He had_ seen 
“oranges piled 10 feet high for miles, 
left to rot while we raised a generation 
of rickety children who couldn’t pass the 
physical tests in the last draft.” He had 
lived in his station wagon. His 12-year- 


. old son, Arod, spent his first years there. 


He knew from books and experience what 
the Common Man needed and wanted. 


W ouldn’t 


Be Licked © 


His: wife, Dora, wasn’t: eursatedd when 
he told her the same night: “I think 
Till run .for the. Senate.” She just. said 
sleepily, “that’s nice,” or something like 
that, and went back to sleep. (They were 
still living in the station wagon.) After 
that the family established residence in 
Pocatello, and in 1938 Taylor ran for 
a seat in Congress: but lost in the pri- 


-maries... He used his cowboy band. then. 
-It was. a political. innovation. 


“Now just so. the record is straight,” 
he tells his audiences, “Pappy O’Daniel 


-(U.-S. Senator from Texas and former 


governor) started his singing cowboy cam- 
paign in May, 1938; I. started mine in 
April. _I want: it understood that I’ve 
never followed Pappy: in anything.” 

In 1940 Taylor ran for the Senate and 
won in -the Democratic primaries, but 
lost by 14,000 votes in the general election. 
Roosevelt. carried the state by 25,000 votes 
that year, he says,. but the state organ- 
ization thought he “ought to be taught 
a lesson” and worked for Ris defeat. In 
his campaigning, aided by his wife and 


five-year-old Arod (named in honor of 


his mother: “Dora” spelled backward), 
he went to the “end of the roads,” into 
communities “no bigshots ever visited.” 

During the war he had to go out of 
the state to get a job in a war plant 
because local plants would say “We have 
no suitable job for a senatorial candi- 
date.” But he was back for the senatorial 
race in 1942. He won the primaries again 
but lost by only 4,000 in November. This 
time he could not put on his family en- 
tertainment act; Mrs. Taylor had to stay 
at home to care for the baby (Paul Jon) 
who had come, and she would not allow 
yopng Arod to accompany his father on 
his tours. 


Technique o g) 
Campaigning 
This time he had to ride a horse. He 


couldn’t get gasoline., In fact he had - 


just a little over 100 dollars for all of 
his expenses. The newspapers were full 
of publicity about a (screwball) cowboy. 
About this Taylor says, -“Shucks, I had 
no way of getting myself before the pub- 
lic,” but: his act was opening doorg to 
him. “One farmer, seeing me ride down 
the road toward him,” the Senator re- 
lates,: “dropped: the reins over his plow 
and ran to greet me. ‘Well I'll be, he 
shouted, ‘it’s. you, ain’t it? Heard ‘t over 
the radio and just thought it was all talk. 
‘Well I'll be! Guess I -better tell the folks 
about this.’ ee ee 
40 or 50 votes.” a 

Taylor’s political - aan wasn't die 
ened by the two defeats. He -went’ back 
to his war plant job and filed again in 


“which were counted first. 


mon people he quips: 


SEN. GLEN TAYLOR 


campaigned tn a business suit. and left 
his horse at home. But he. stuck to the 
small towns he had cultivated for six 
years. He had no advertisements: and 
no radio time so he thought up ‘a new 
wrinkle: He wrote 3,000 letters in long- 
hand to friends throughout the state. 
“If you are interested in the technique,” 
he offers smilingly, “it took me eight 
weeks’ time. And I'll add this: you 
won't be bothered with writer’s: cramp 
after the second day’s work.” ~: | 

His “dignified campaign” also got him 
plenty of publicity. He. had - become: @ 


“screwball” in a business suit and a Hom- 
burg. He won the primary. ‘The old 
State party chairman was changed:-and 
he got some money for his campeign. 


Success Story of 


The Common Man 


When the returns started coming in 
his opponent darted out in front. There 
were the returns*from the city districts 
He caught up 
when the country districts were counted, 
And he won the election by 216 votes. 
“I cashed in on my political ignorance, , 
he claims, - “I wasn’t smart enough to 
campaign through the big towns.” He 
tells his audiences that he had to work 
hard to get “the best job I ever had. 
But the way things are going now it looks 
as if I'll be rocking on Harry’s new porch 
soon—that is, if Hank’ll Iet me.” ’ 

He shows how he was able to do it in- 
Idaho and gives his listeners a perspéc- 
tive of victory for America. His “stictess 
story” is immediately .translated into’ its 
broader counterpart—the struggle for po- 
litical power by the Common Man. ° — 

He winds up many of his talks with: 
“They say I’m crazy. Guess I am, too: 
because I sure do want peace.” And as 
for understanding the needs of the com- 
“I ought to un- 
derstand them. Why I’ve been SO com- 
mon that it hurt.” 

The Senator can still campaign with 
music, as he and his family demonstrated 
in his appearances in Georgia.’ He has 
proved himself a political cowboy who 
could ride out the West and coax Eastern 
and Southern hands away from the old 
owners of the range. The folks were 
with him whether he had a guitar or a 
string of hard words for the bankérs 
and generals. HE’s a winner—with charm 
and intelligence and courage. 


The Test of a Communist Party 


_ 


| [ | The recent statement of the Infor- 
| mation Bureau of European Commu- 
nist Parties criticizing the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia has projeted ac- 
tivities and policies of the Information 
Bureau into the top rank of current 
news. Hence, the following lead edi- 
torial of the newspaper “For a Lasting 
Peace, for a People’s Democracy,” or- 
gan of the Information Bureau, in its 
issue of June 1, 1948, throws light on 
the principles and viewpoint from 
schich was developed the criticism of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party leader- 
ship.—The Editors. 


-TEFYHE COMMUNIST and Work-. 


= ers’ Parties are in the van- 
guard of the anti - imperialist 
movement for peace and democ- 
racy. They are carrying out their 
historic role as the forward units of the 
working c and are rallying around 
them all progressive elements, by organ- 
{zing the working people for the struggle 
against impérialism. ) 

This enormous growth in the influence 
of the Communist parties is reflected pri- 
marily in their ideological and organiza- 
tional consolidation in their numerical 
growth. This is particularly true of the 


Communist Parties in Eastern and South- © 


Southeastern Europe, in France, Italy and 
China, The Communist and Workers Par- 
ties in the new democracies have not only 
become mass parties, uniting millions of 
progressive people, they have become in- 
fiuential government parties, and are 
- puccessfully guiding the people in sojving 
' the economic and political tasks facing 
them, in-exiending and consolidating the 
positions of socialism. | 
- An important event in the development 
of the labour movement has been the fu- 
sion of the workers’ parties in Rumania 
and Hungary and the creation of the 
necessary conditions for fusion in Poland 
‘and Czechoslovakia. This strengthening 


of the organizational unity of the working: 


class on the basis of Marxism-Leninism 
promotes the rapid development of these 
countries along the path of socialism. 
The. Communist Parties of France and 
Italy have registered notable successes in 
rallying the people against imperialism. 
Notwithstanding the open interference of 
‘the American expansionists in the affairs 
of these countries, notwithstanding the 
terror and blackmail used by interna] im- 


perialist. reaction, shielded by the Right 


Socialists, the Communist Parties of 
France and Italy were able to rally the 
leading forces of the working people in 
‘the struggle for the vital interests of 


the people, were able to extend and- 
strengthen their influence among the 


masses.. 


Not People Who 
Rest On Their Laurels 


There are few who doubt today that 
‘the new democracies have scored major 
successes and that the forces of democ- 
racy and socialism have grown in all 
countries. Even our enemies acknowledge 
this. However, Communists are not peo- 
-ple who rest on their laurels. -It is all 
the more important to bear this in mind 
‘because during the transition from capi- 
‘talism to Socialism; the class struggle far 
frém dying down, grows sharper. Any 
conceit or| cocksureness arising from suc- 
cess, results in a blunting of vigilance and 
has a demobilizing effect on them. 

Lenin wrote that all revolutionary par- 
ties that had perished up to now per- 
ished because of their conceit, because 
they failed to see wherein lay their 
strength and were afraid to speak of their 
weaknesses. This statement by Lenin is 
particularly’ important today when the 
Communis§ Parties, in the new- democ- 
rcies, on the basis of their achievements, 
are reorganizing society. These new tasks 
brought forward by the course of his- 
torical development, demand of the Com- 


munist Parties, and, above all of their | 


leaders, still greater effort and ability 
_ to estimate the strong and weak aspects 
of their work. | 
The cardinal, social-economic and polit- 
ical task confronting the new democracies, 
and in the capitalist countries the mo- 
. Dbilization of all forces in the struggle for 
‘national independence and the rights of 
_ the working people, cannot be realized 
without first strengthening the political 
work of the Parties, without consolidat- 
- ing them organizationally and ideologic- 
ally from day to day, without maintaining 
close bonds with the masses, 
Marxism-Léninism teaches us that the 
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W hat is the secret of the strength of the powerful 
Communist Parties of China, of the Soviet Union, 
of other European countries? The Information 


Bulletin of the European Communist parties 


reveals it here. .. « 


gtrength of the Party lies in its daily 
contact with the masses, in its ability to 
organize and lead the working people. To 
Marxist-Leninists the Party has never 
been an end in itself nor a narrow caste 
organization. It has always been a 


dynamic organism composed of the finest — 


representatives of the working people, 
who take an active part in the work of 
the Party, who unite and guide the 
masses toward one goal—toward the 
struggle for socialism, This contact with 
the masses is made possible because both. 
Party branches and individual Party 
members honestly and frankly speak to 
the masses in the name of the Party, 
propagate its ideas and by their day to 
Gay example win over the non-Party 
masses, — r | 


There can be, no question of contact 
with the masses where Party organiza- 
tions and individual Party members are 
isolated from the non-Party masses, hiding 
from them so that they do not even know 
whether there are Party members or a 
Party organization in a factory or village. 
The Party must keep its ear close to the 
masses and thereby check how correct is 
its own policy. It must not only teach, 
but also learn from the masses. 


Anyone who thinks that the Party and 
Communists do not need to know the 
mood of the masses, anyone who hopes 
to accomplish tasks without taking that 
sentiment into account will inevitably 
lose their confidence. Consequently it is 
the duty of the Party and of its member- 


ship daily to win the confidence and sup- 
port of the masses, to help them on the 
basis of their experience to recognize the 
correctness of the Party’s policy. 


As the highest form of class organiza- 
tion of ‘the working people the Marxist 
Party stands above all other organiza- 


tions, even above the People’s Front. It . 


is higher not only because the Party is 
composed of the best representatives of 
the working people, but also because it 
has a specific program and policy on the 
basis of which it guides other mass or- 
ganizations. Any violation of this Marx- 
ist. principle means that the leading role 
of the Party is minimized as an important 
weapon in the hands of the working class, 
and, tending to blunt this weapon, carries 
with # serious consequences. 


Since the People’s Front has become 
@ mass organization of the working people 


» in a number of countries it would be 


dangerous on these grounds to identify 
the Party with the People’s Front or to 
place the Party in a subordinate position 
to the People’s Front. This would inevita- 
bly lead to the Party ceasing to be the 
vanguard and leading force of the work- 
ing people. : 

Criticism and se)f-criticism are impor- 
tant conditions for strengthening and de- 
veloping the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties. As Comrade Stalin teaches us, 
Party and working class cadres cannot 
be educated in the proper spirit of revo- 
lutionary development without criticism 
and self-criticism, — Criticism and self- 


eriticism promote vigilance, focus atten- 


tion on shortcomings and help to over- 
come them, and make it easier for the 
working class and the people as a whole 
to advance leading politica] figures from 
their ranks. Criticism should be frank 
and honest and not veiled and hypo- 
critical. 


Criticism and self-criticism affect all, 
regardless of the individuai—such is the 
law of development of the Marxist parties, 
Criticism and s@lf-criticism are the driving 
force in the development of Marxist par- 
ties. Criticism and self-criticism are a 
sign of the strength and not of the weak- 


aness of the Party, and are an important 


means of strengthening the Party. 


Stalin wrote that a party which con- 
ceals the truth from the people, which 
fears the light of day and criticism, is not 
a party ‘but a clique of. imposters doomed 
to disaster. Only the bourgeois parities 
hide the truth from the people and cover 
up their shortcomings with a fine. front 
of well-being. The genuine revolutionary 
parties, on the other hand, are not afraid 
to tell the people the truth about their 
shortcomings and mistakes, do not gloss 
over these shortcomings but draw atten- 
tion to them and correct them. 

Lenin pointed out that the attitude of 
a political party to its mistakes is the 
best criterion of how serious the Party is 
in carrying out in practice its obligations 
to its class and to the working masses, 
Frankly to admit mistakes, to reveal the 
reasons for them, to analyze the situation 
which gave rise to the given «mistakes, 
carefully to discuss ways and means of 
rectifying them, all this, wrote Lenin, 


is the sign of a serious Party. This means ,» 


that it is carrying out its obligations, that 
it is educating the class and later the 


masses. This statement of the great 
Lenin is the law of development of every 


Marxist Party. | 
The Communist and Workers’ Parties 
are carrying out their role as the van- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


y biews only river show- 
boat still fit to ply 
her trade is back at 
work, with 23 drama 
students under Kent 
State University Prof. 
G. Harry Wright tour- 
ing Ohio and Kana- 
wha river towns. She’s 
the Majestic,-relic of 
a colorful but bygone 
era. The troupe lives 
and works aboard the 
_hoat. When not acting, 
the students’ usher, 
sell popcorn, peddle 
tickets, shift scenery. | 


| Suingingloss scenes from “Ten Nights in a Barroom.” 
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Wilbur Adams warms up the calliope. 
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SECTION 3 


"COMMUNIST PARTY CONVENTION DISCUSSION 
Some Fundamental Questions 


By James West 
(Gary, Indiana) 
| ta EXPRESSING 
with the general main line of 
the Draft Resolution, the writer 
expresses he wish, as perhaps 
many others have done, that the 
resolution had been | presented in 
the form of a series of resolutions 
on specific questions, rather than 
the one all-inclusive document it 
is now. Since so many matters 
need emphasis, a document full 
of many 
tends to de-emphasize them all. 


It seems to me that one reso- 
lution should have been devoted 
to the main world and national 
political problem: the struggle 
of the democratic, peace camp 

vs. the struggle of the anti-demo- 
preva war camp. Other resolu- 
tions should have dealt with 1948 
_ elections, Role of the American 
Workingclass in the present day 
situation, the ‘Ideological struggle, 
the Youth Problem, etc. I be- 
lieve this ‘would have been more 


- conducive towards study and mas- | 
tery of our: problems, as well as 


towards achieving that necessary 
emphasis within each of the 
specific problems. 

Perhaps because of the need to 
put everything into one lengthy 
document, certain matters, it 
seems to me, suffer as a result. 
' First of all, in. terms of relative 
weight within the resolution,. the 
strength, organization, activity 
and growth of the forces of de- 
mocracy and peace on a world 


- scale and in the USA, are in- . 


adequately presented, in con- 
trast to the detailing of the of-. 
fensive of American reactionary 
imperialism right on down to 
many current daily matters. The 
over-all effect is one of negating 
the truth, even though it’s stated 
in the resolution, that the world 
forces of democracy and social- 
ism are stronger than the forces 
of anti-democracy and imperial- 
ism. Further, as a result, his- 


toric perspectives, including the 
goal of socialism, are noticeably 


weak or absent. 
| * 

FOR EXAMPLE, what historic 
_ gpignificance can be attached. to 
the forthcoming economic crisis 
in the United States? What ef- 
fect will this crisis have on the 
General Crisis of Capitalism—on 
. American Imperialism? 


The answers to such questions. 


will help formulate a perspective 
for our country, jor the labor 
movement and our Party. For 


example, is it not possible that - 


agreement | 


emphasized matters 


.. forces, 


and France in large parts of the 
colonial world? 

THE ANSWERS to such ques- 
tions are important to dispel the 
illusion that only with FDR's 
dea 
to the White House did Wall 
Street embark on a policy to 
dominate the world. This might 
also help evercome the idea that 
merely by changing presidents 


alone can we take Wall Street off - 


its present course of. world domi- 


nation. 


Nor is this be: say that there 
has been no change as between 
the Roosevelt and Truman §ad- 
ministrations: that is obviously 
not so—a most decisive change 
has taken place. But it is a 
change that has to be presented 
not in terms of the mere change 


of Presidents, but a change that 


came about as a’ direct:‘result of 
the outcome of the war, the 
changed world relationship of 
etc. In other words, in 
terms ot the operation of the 


law of uneven development. 


Dealing with such questions is 
especially important in our coun- 
try, where the tendency, daily en- 


gendered by the dazzle of the 


richest imperialism, is to exag- 
gerate the role of the individual 
and to obscure the role of eco- 
nomic and class factors. 
* 
ANOTHER MATTER requiring 


more attention is that of. the dif- 


ferences between the conditions 
today, when the New Party is 
being built, and those of some 
} 


and with Truman’s advent 


15 or more years ago, when the 


New Deal came on the scene; as 
well as the differences between 
the New Deal and the New 
Party. This is important because 
of the recurring tendency to make 
mechanical comparisons and to 
try to pattern certain methods of 
work in the image of methods 
employed over 15 years ago. 
These efforts, which are some- 
what widespread, miss the main 


point that one of the main dis-— 


tinguishing features of the New 
Deal was that it was a bourgeois- 
liberal led movement from on top, 
including top labor leaders; that 
it discouraged the working class 
struggle, did not develop the 
fighting capacity of the working 
class and its self-confidence; kept 
the working class tied to the 
apron strings of the bourgeoisie 
and sowed illusions in capitalism 
and the role of beneficent in- 
dividuals. 

This does not negate the fact 
that mass movements did de- 
velop during the New Deal, nor 
the fact that the New Deal re- 
lied on these mass movements for 
support. But the fact remains 
that the American working class 
to this very day regards the big- 


gest achievement of the 30’s—-= 
the building of the CIO—not as 


its own class accomplishment, but 
rather as 


larly, of a few top leaders of the 
New Deal. But today, no prog- 
ress is possible as then, with Wall 
Street, the two-party system, nor 


the accomplishment of * 
‘the New Deal, or more particu- 


with many top labor leaders. 
| * 

ANOTHER MAJOR difference 
between the times of Roosevelt 
Leadership and today, in which 
the New Party is being built, & 
that it was easier to build pa- 
trotic and national unity against 
a foreign fascism because the en- 
emy was abroad, and this na- 
tional unity and patriotism, un- 
der the conditions then, bred with 
it illusions about the role of the 
American bourgeoisie — illusions 
which Browder raised to the level 
of a theory. But today, the at- 
tainment of the unity of our peo- 
ple against fascism, the expres- 
sion of the patriotism of our work- 
ing class and people, takes place 
in. conditions when these are 
achieved only by ‘struggle against 
our own fascists and war-mak- 
ers. The enemy is right here at 
home; and this condition the de- 
veloping Wallace - New Party 
movement in a way entirely dif- 
ferent from the old New Deal 
days. - 

These differences require 
elaboration and development for 
the lessons they contain for to- 
day’s work. : 

Still another matter which re- 
quires more attention is that of 
work in the right-wing led unions 
—a matter which is now a ma- 
jority problem for us, whether 
AFL or CIO. Because of far- 
reaching changes in the labor 
movement, a re-examination of 
approach to many questions is 
needed. For one thing, the situa- 


Warls 


Not Inevitable 


union, . for 


By Howard Johnson 


HE Draft Resolution of the 
National Committee states: 
“The American people want peace. 
Therefore, the monopolistic war- 
makers seek to induce in the 
American people a fatalistic idea 


that war has become inevitable. ‘ 


Hence, the crucial importance of 
the most intense struggle against 
the ideological war offensive of 
the imperialists and their agents. 
It is necessary to demonstrate 
daily that a new world war is not 


inevitable, that the masses of the 


people are already unfolding 
many struggles for peace against 


the warmakers.” 


The teachings of Marxist- 
Leninist science confirm and sub- 


stantiate this conclusion that war 


is not inevitable. 


The Nine-Party Conference in 


September 1947 pointed out that 


“there is a wide gap between the 
desire and. the ability of the im- 


perialists to make war.” This 
conference showed that the quak 
itative change in the relationship 
of class forces, on a world scale, 


is 


: Fs 
FEF 


Z 


has been decisively defeated on 

the baftlefield. The Soviet Union. 

emerged stronger from the war. 
2) As a result of victory over 


fascism. in World War II, eastern’ 


Europe has taken the path to- 
ward Socialism, and cannot be 
turned back, 

3) In the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries, China, In- 
donesia, Burma, Indo-China, and 
elsewhere, the national liberation 
movements have struck sharp 
blows at imperialist oppression. 

4) In the imperialist countries 
themselves, as in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and including the 
United States, powerful anti- 
fascist and anti-imperialist move- 
ments have arisen. In these, the 
working class is more and more 


taking the lead. 
* 

THESE FOUR FACTS indicate 
the weaknening of world imper- 
ialism: and show that the camp 
of democracy and socialism is 
stronger, on a world scale, than 
the camp of imperialism. They 
show that the forces exist which 
can defeat the war hysteria and 
provocations of American im- 
perialism, and that war is not 
inevitable. 

Can we say at one and the 
same time that the war now 
threatening is not inevitable, and 
maintain as Lenin does, “that 
monopoly capitalism breeds wars, 


that imperialism is a system of . 


war, and therefore that wars are 
inevitable under capitalism?” Is 
this not a contradiction? . 
This must be answered since 
imperialists have distorted the 


a 


statements on the bellicose na- 
ture of monopoly capital to mean 
that Communists view a war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and 
America to be inevitable. They do 
this despite the repeated declara- 
tion of Joseph Stalin that the 


systems of capitalism and social- . 


ism will exist side by side for a 
long time and that peaceful co- 
operation between countries of 
different systems is desirable and 
possible, . | 

What is the meaning of the 
Marxist statement that capital- 
ism generates war? It means that 
the contradictions of capitalism 
(the contradictions between out- 
put and markets, between the 
capitalist class and, the working 
class, between the imperialists 
and the colonial peoples, etc.) all 
of which are being sharpened, 
drive the imperialists to seek to 
resolve their difficulties through 
war. : | 

At the present time, in the 
United: States, the enhanced pro- 
ductivity of our country, the need 
for greater markets, the strength- 
ened position of American im- 
perlalism (strengthened at the 
expense of other imperialist coun- 
tries, Germany, Japan, as well 
as others). drives them to seek 
world domination with war as a 
means to that end. This is one 
aspect. : 
* 

MARXISM also teaches that 
these very same contradictions 


give rise to forces that oppose and . 


capitalism in only one aspect 
(Continued on Page 2) 


the Dratt Resolution 


tion has gone beyond that where 
“the economic struggles of the 
trade unions are jeopardized by 
the surrender of the CIO and AFL 


.top leadership to the warmakers 


on all questions of foreign policy” 
(draft resolution). What has 
happened in steel and other 
unions shows that the economic 
struggles and the economic needs 
of the workers are being sacri- 
ficed by these leaders on the altar 


_Of the Marshall Plan.. 


This point is. further empha- 
sized by the way the matter is 
placed two paragraphs later: “It 
is in the crucial and decisive fleld 
of resistance to the imperialist 
war policies of the monopolies 
that labor is displaying its great- 
est weaknesses. ...” Thé reso- 
lution should make clearer that 
there is no implication that. the 
Murrays, Careys, Reuthers, Wolls, 
Hutchesons, etc., are perhaps dis- 
playing resistance to the mcnopo- 
lies on the economic field. For 
the fact is that insofar as these 
forces is concerned there is ab- 
ject surrender all down the line, 
War policy, economic policy, etc. 


* 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS of 
work in right-wing led unions. is 
that of. developing coalitions of 
all honest, militant fighters for 
the needs of the rank and file. In 
approaching this matter, past 
yardsticks and methods are not 
only inadequate, but also danger- 
ous. For example, take the mat- 
ter of the basis upon which coali- 
tions are formed. Ordinarily, the 
answer has been very simple:—if 
there is agreement on the right 
kind of program, then a coali- 
tion can be formed. This is no 
longer adequate. 

Recent History in the steel 
example, is replete 
with examples of right - wing 
forces, phonies, etc., uniting with 
progressives on a common pro- 
gram, and when the smoke has 
cleared, they have won the elec- 
tions and the progressive forces 
were left holding the bag—the 
left-wing delivered, the right- 
wingers double-crossed. 

There have also been cases of 
phonies running on a program 
that has contained everything by 
way of promises, and which, for 
Sheer look-appeal, made left- 
progressive programs seem quite 
shabby. 

From this point of view, special 
emphasis must be placed on unity 
of action. Agreement on a few 
simple, elementary matters, but 
which results in developing mass 


~ activity and setting masses into 


motion, is far better than a unity 
on a perfect program which re- 
mains forever on paper. We have 
some samples of the latter kind 
of unity in certain steel locals and 
are still paying the price for not 
developing a unity based on ac- 
tivizing the membership on its 
needs. 

From this point of view, wher- 
ever and whenever possible, .all 
unity and coalition discussions 
and negotiations should be con- 
ducted openly, with representa- 
tive fighters from the rank and 
file membership present, and with 
reports made to the membership 
in the form of tracts, leaflets, etc., 
through mill gate and depart- 
mental distribution. Left-pro- 
gressives must develop the habit 
of getting their messages to the 
rank and file membership, of tak<« 
ing their fight to the membership, 
in the spirit. of Nick Migas’ figh$ 
for wage increases in steel, 


—_ 
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Effects of Revisionism on 


For More Effective 
~ Bolshevik Spirit of Party 


By John Rossen 

UR Communist Party does 

not consist simply of a polit- 

ical resolution. It is. made up of 
human beings ... sd#many thou- 
sands of men and women, each 
making his or her personal con- 
tributicn to the life and activity 
_ of the Party. The sum total of 
all this activity, this total con- 
tribution by the mmebership, is 
exactly what determines whether 
a generally correct political line 
is put into life or remains on 
paper, whether basic political 
tasks are carried out in Marxist- 
Leninist manner, or too late, too 
little, in opportunist fashion, oF 
not at all. 

And this holds true for our 
entire national party, each dis- 
trict organization, each section, 
each club, each group. When 
we tackled the Herculean job of 
cleaning out the mess left by re- 
visionism in our party, we prop- 
erly set about dumping the ideo- 
logical garbage*and we fought to 
reestablish the basic Marxist- 


Leninist approach to class rela-. 


tionships. We properly reversed 
_ the) revisionist push to liquidate 
the party organization, to bour- 
geoisfy the organization, the life 
and activity of party clubs and 
branches 

BUT, we haven’t yet as a party, 
taken a good look at the effects 
of revisionism on the INDIVI- 
DUAL comrade ... on his be- 
havior as a Communist, his de- 
votion/ to the party, his readi- 
ness to make sacrifices for his 
Party and his class. 
/ Pee 


| /YOU COMRADES who were in 
the party during the days of the 
/great unemployed struggles — do 


/you remember what kind of a — 


/ Communist you were then? Did 
/ you in those days ever give the 


. gay: 


excuse that you couldn't come to 
a meeting or carry out some other 
assignment because you had «a 
headache, or you felt too tired— — 
or did you ever hear such an ex- 
euse tolerated by a party unit? 

Measure yourself as a Com- 
munist today with yourself as a 
Communist in 1933. Compare 
your resoluteness now and then, 
your spirit of self-sacrifice, your 
devotion, your application to. ome 
tasks assigned you. 

How many are the comrades, 
from the very top down, who can 
“Today I am a firmer Bol- 
shevik than ever before. Today 
when the circumstances demand, 
‘I willingly make greater sacri- 
fices than ever before. Today I 
am more determined, more re- 
solved that my every Party task 
will be carried through, my every 
-Party responsibility discharged, 
regardless of the difficulties. To- 
day there burns in me a fiercer 
hatred for capitalism, a greater 
love and ‘devotion to my Party 
and my class.” 


THE COMING national con- 
vention of our Party has got to 
be the milestone for a sharp turn. 
It has to launch a thoroughgo- 
ing. collective and individual cri- 
tical self-examination, from the 
very top of our Party down to the 
last rank and file member, of the 
effects of revisionism on the Bol- 
shevik determination, the spirit, 
the self-sacrifice of every indivi- 
dual Party member. | 

We've got to set about recap- 
‘turing the mighty crusading 
spirit for socialism which is part 
of the American tradition. We've 
got to rekindle that’ inner flame 
that revisionism all but exten- 
guished. 

The objective situation which 
confronts us not only demands 
the rekindling of that flame ... 
it is also such as to inspire it! 


gro rights; 


By Lillian Gates 


a a CARRYING through its 

tasks as vanguard in the 
struggles of the working class and 
people’s movement, our - Party 
must develop to the maximum its 
political and organizing initiative. 
It must. expand its ties with the 
masses and resolutely develop the 
tactic of the united front pri- 
marily from below.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with 
this key point, but believe we 
must more specifically analyze our 
activities to date and chart. im- 
mediate major concentration 
points more sharply. 

It is true that the only way to 
build the united front from be- 


low is by arousjng the greatest 


initiative of every branch-—in- 
dustrial and community—on is- 
sues affecting the workers and 
people in their areas. However, 
initiative of the clubs will not 
alone guarantee the consistent 
activity needed on key issues 
capable of arousing the majority 
of the people. 


While it is also true that we . 


have made progress, particularly 
on the issues of tenant and rent 
struggles, certain aspects of the 
fight for civil rights and for 
peace, and to a lesser extent on 


- the fight for Negro rights, there 


are several fronts which I be- 


lieve require much more decisive © 


leadership and action. These 
are: the fight to maintain the 
living standards of the American 
people (both through wage strug- 
gles and to fight against the high 
cost of living); the need to arouse 
the entire Party to an entirely 
yew level in the fight for Ne- 


and third, to imbue « 


Waris 


Not Inevitable 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
“would be to view it one-sidedly, 
and to play down the power, 
strength and active role of the 
‘people, first of all of the working 
class and its allies, in shaping the 

course of events. 
Marxism teaches that “men 
make their own history, but they 
do not make it just as they 
please; ithey do not make it un- 
der circumstances chosen by 
themselves; but under circum- 
stances directly found, given and 
transmitted from the past.” The 
teaching that capitalism tends to- 
ward war gives the people great- 
er insight into the way in which 
the capitalist forces are working, 
and thereby enable them. .to bet- 
ter counteract these forces. 
‘Hence; Marxism. does not have a 
fatalisti¢ conception of inevi- 
tability. It does not conceive of 
things as working automatically. 
It teaches that capitalist devel- 
- opment is constantly affected, re- 

tarded or accelerated by man. 


* | 
_ BR. P. DUTT ‘illuminated this 
question in his “Notes of the 


Month” article written for the . 


British Labor Monthly, April, 
1946. He wrote: “Lenin long ago 
pointed out, during the first world 
War, at a time when the myth of 

the “war to end war” and “per- 
manent peace” within capitalism 
* ‘was widespread, that, if ma 

did not learn the lesson fro 
first world war, then a 


then a third world war 
follow. This remains a 


ism, the insoluble contradictions 
of capitalism and imperialism in- 
evitably breed war, and that any 
dream of permanent peace within 
capitalism, no matter by what 
machinery, is a dangerous and 
demoralizing delusion. 

But Lenin was not thereby 
preaching fatalistic doctrine of 
the inevitability of a series of 
world wars. On the contrary, he 
was pointing the path forward 
for the struggle of the working 
class and the peoples against im- 
perialist war and against im- 
perliasm. Marxism has always 
taught that the strength of the 
working class and the peoples 
can check a particular menace of 
war, and by such success can be 
the stronger to check a further 
menace of war, and can in this 
struggle and by the time thus 
gained advance in strength to its 


final goal of ending capitalism and 


imperialism, which will alone 
finally remove the cause of war. 

THIS POSSIBILITY “to check 
@ particular menace of war” is 
particularly true today in view of 
the strength of the world demo- 
eratic camp and the workihg 
class. 


prevent war is seen, with grow- 
ing force, in recent history. After 
the first world war, the cap- 
italists tried to generate a new 
war against the young Socialist 
State, the Soviet Union. They 
were prevented by the mass dem- 
onstrations, protest strikes, and, 
even in England, by the setting 


up of Councils of Action to halt 


This power of the people to . 


ditional mass protests and mu- 
tinies compelled the withdrawal 
of troops from the Soviet Union. 


Again in 1927, war against the 
Soviet Union was imminent,+* but 
the worldwide movement for 
peace, . through demonstrations 
and protests, prevented the out- 
break of war. 

| * 


AFTER HITLER’S rise to pow- 
er, the threat of war against the 
Soviet Union and the democracies 
became acute. Here again the 
growing might of Socialism in the 
Soviet Union, its fight for peace 
and the formation of the united 
front against war and fascism 
forestalled and delayed the out- 


break of war. It could have been 


prevented altogether if the fight 
for collective security had not 
been sabotaged” by Social-Dem- 
ocracy and the labor reformists. 
Collective security could have pre- 
vented World War II and forced 
the overthrow of fascism with- 
out a world-wide war. 


Even with the betrayal of col- 


lective security, war was delayed. 


When it did take place it hap- 
pened under conditions unfavor- 
able for the fascist imperialists. 
World War II ended in debacle 
for the so-called “invincible Nazi 
Legions.” Therefore history shows 
that the warmakers can be fore- 
stalled, retarded and defeated in 
their aims. 


Today, when the forces of 
democracy and peace are incom- 
parably stronger than before 
World War II, we can state with 
corfidence that the threatening 
war is not inevitable. With great- 
er unity, determination and strug- 
gles, we can say that it is pos- 
sible. not only to prevent war, but 
to achieve a long period of peace. 


and-butter struggles. 


our state, ‘county, section and 
branch organizations with @ new 
appreciation and understanding of 
local issues, without which the 
people’s coalition cannot develop 
with the necessary breadth ard 


mass contact. 


: ok | 
IT SEEMS TO ME that the 


major shortcoming.which lies at. 


the bottom of failure to develop 
more effective struggles on these 
(and other) issues has been the 
failure to take the offensive, by 
developing struggles in an over- 
all, consistent fashion. Our ac- 
tivities have been too much gear- 
ed to “defensive struggles,” meet- 
ing attacks of reaction as they 
arise, without sufficient boldness 
in counteracting such attacks by 
projecting struggles. on issues 
around which theye is great mass 


resentment. 


The experiences gained in the 
fight against the fascist Mundt 
Bill prove the possibility of ef- 
fective action on other fronts. 
This campaign was an example 
of an over-all, national campaign. 
It was also an example of a cor- 
rect combination of using all par- 


Hiamentary arenas of .struggle, 


while developing the greatest mass 
activity in the shops: and com- 
munities. | 

It was also’ an example, es- 
pecially in the last weeks, of how 
to develop offensive tactics while 
fighting against fascist repres- 
sion. The splendid delegation, 
representing many political points 
of view, for Negro rights certain- 
ly strengthened not only the fight 
for Negro rights but also that 
against the Mundt Bill. More 
boldness in -advancing the fight 
for housing, and opposition to the 
draft, would have further 
strengthened the campaign. 


* 

THIS ENERGETIC FIGHT to 
defend the democratic rights of 
our Party and the American peo- 
ple must be extended. At the 
same time, we must find the 
ways of digging in among the 
people by developing the bread- 
Only. in 
this way can the understanding 
of the American people as to the 
role and contributions of Com- 
munists be broadened. 

I believe the National Resolu- 
tion, and especially the Conven- 


tion, should sound a call to ac- 
tion,’ backed up by a concrete 


plan, against the high cost of 
living. Food costs, especially 
meat and milk, are soaring up- 
ward, reaching new heights. 
There has been no reduction in 
prices of other commodities. Rent 
controls are being undermined 
daily through wholesale granting 
of rent increases. 

It is not sufficient to raise the 
demand, confined mainly to a 
point in a program, for re-im- 


position of price-controls, under. 


democratic supervision of the peo- 


ple. A whole series of mass ac- 


tivity—meat boycotts, milk pro- 
test actions, public trials, etc., 1s 
mecessary to guarantee that the 
people ‘will understand who is re- 
sponsible for the high cost of 
living. 

Even the Republican Party has 
had to recognize the mass resent- 
ment on this issue (revealed in 
most public opinion polls as the 
major issue, second to that of 
peace in the minds of the people) 
by including a so-called “plank” 
in a prominent place in its plat- 
form. Our Party” must improve 
its activity on this issue greatly. 
Past decisions have suffered from 
inadequate follow-through. We 


must learn to put’ our decisions 


into practice by developing con- 
crete activity throughout ouf or- 
as: 
* 
OUR FIGHT FOR NEGRO 


rights especially is suffering from 
a@ piecemeal approach, teo much 


nation. Thus,’ the 


Leadership on Issues 


reliance on spontaneity and a 
failure to develop these strug- 
gles outside the predominantly 
Negro communities. Despite some 
excellent activitiess on the fight 
to save Mrs. Ingram, the Free- 
port case in New York City, and 
individual cases of police brutality, 


we have lagged behind in taking 


the initiative on important as- 
pects of the fight against discrimi- 
Randolph 
forees were in a_ position to 
launch their misleading cam- 
paign on 
armed forces. 

Our Party must take the offen- 
sive on the major demands of the 
Negro people. This requires more 
national leadership on those is- 
sues national in scope, such as is 
beginning to develop. It also re- 
quires far more attention of our 
state and local leaderships to Jo- 
cal issues. 

In New York State, we gid not 
react correctly to the issue of 
segregation in the State National 
Guard which was a major one 
in the last State Legislature. The 


* fight against police brutality has 


been limited almost exclusively to 
Harlem, while issues such as end- 
ing Jimcrow in Stuyvesant Town 
and the campaign to appoint a 
Negro to the Board of Education 
have not reached any real scope. 

Examples such as the exceilent 
one of the job campaign for Ne- 
groes in Woolworth on the Lower 


' East Side are all too few. These 


weaknesses reflect serious short- 
comings of those of us in the 
leadership on this vital issue. 

I believe the Resolution ‘(page 
508, paragraph 3, Political Af- 
fairs) should state more con- 
cretely how the turn in the 
struggle for Negro rights is to be 
made. We must have a pro- 
gram of action, to be fought for 
consistently. Our Jeadership 
must give major attention to 
achieving this program. Our clubs 
must be: stimulated and pguided 
into making the fight for Negro 
rights a major point in their 
branch programs 


* 

ALL NATIONAL ISSUES must 
be brought to communities and 
Shops in a way which will reflect 
the particular needs of the given 


area. To do this, our branch and > 


section leaders must know their 
areas, know their needs, know 
the organizations which exist. In 
the past period, I feel that there 
has been a reluctance in many 
sections of our organization to 
organize struggles on such local 
issues as increase in transit fares, 
taxes, new schools, new play- 
grounds, etc. There seems to be 
a certain sectarian tendency that 
the time for organizing struggles 
on such issues is past, and that 
those are inconsequential issues 
when measured by the big at- 
tacks on clvil rights, the fight for 
peace, etc. 

It will be impossible to defeat 
fascism in America unless our 
Party learns how to unite people 
on the basis of the most elemen- 
tary issues. That is not to say 
that these issues should be fought 
out®in a vacuum. Every effort 
must be made to show the peo- 
ple the relationship of the local 
issues to the whole drive of Big 
Business toward reaction and war. 

| “ | 

WE HAVE MANY good ex- 
amples of How branches and sec- 
tions have reacted to community 
issues. I will cite only one: the 
branch organizer who learned of 
the death of a school child be- 
cause Of lack of police protection 
at a busy school corner, imme- 
diately got out a leaflet, con- 
tacted others. The outgrowth of 
this was a march of severa] hun- 
dred mothers to City Hall de- 
manding action. 

Our. city and state organiza- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


segregation in the. 


i 


ight 


By “aS Huff and | 
C. Van Lydegraf | 


¢ Northwest District) 
S reaction tries to hold back 
‘the growing resistance of 
people to the Wall Street program 
of war, depression and fascism, it 
seeks in the first place rd om 
and destroy the Communist Party 
in order to behead the working 
class and the people by destroy- 
Ing its- Marxist vanguard. 


“Reaction employs not only di- 
rect assault, seeking to outlaw 
the Communist Party and all 

- other progressive alles tions, 

not only attacks by fascist hood- 
' lums, police state repression, etc., 

also it seeks to destroy the! Party 
from within.” (From the State- 
ment of the Northwest District 

Communist Party on the Seat. 

sion .of Edwin Alexandef, Jr., 

from membership in the Commu- 
Mist Party.) . | : 
Since the above statement was 
issued the Northwest District has 
had occasion to gain a good deal 
of further experience in‘ dealing 
with a handful of enemies of the 

‘Party and the working class, Some 

Some of the more recent develop- 

ments demonstrate beyond! ques- 

tion that there exists al. the pres- 

ent time an organized attempt to 

penetrate and destroy the Party, 
headed by a clique of Trotskyites. 
-These attempts are fully co-or- 
dinated with the direct assault by 
the pro-fascists upon the Amer- 
ican people. They are intended 
to smuggle into the Party under 
disguise the campaign of | red- 
baiting, intimidation and | war 
mongering. It is this connection 
that is the basic characteristic of 
the activity of the disruptors and 
enemies of the Party who have 
recently been expelled or are at 
. the present being smoked) out 
into the open. 

The existence of ideological 
_ weaknesses and deviations, fac- 

tional .considerations and gossip- 
type “criticism” of the Party has 
provided a recruiting ground for 
obstructionist cliques within the 
Party. For some. time these 
wreckers were able to deceive the 


Party membership as to their real 


role by masking their destructive 
activities under a disguese of 
“honesty” and “Sood intentions.” 
- But the political face of this scum 
now stands~ clearly revealed as 
‘anti-Party, anti-working class — 
the agents of fascism : ss to 
destroy the Vanguard Party of 
the working class from within. 


* 


THE FIRST PROOF of the 
nature of this attack lies in its 
timing. An attack upon the Dis- 
- trict leadership was launched in 
our district just at a time when 


the resistance of the working class” 


and the people was beginning to 
develop in the form of a new 
Progressive Party, an effective 
. » answer to the onslaughts of reac- 
tion. And as it turns out, it was 
‘Jaunched just prior to the stub- 
born attempt of reaction to stifle 
this resistance of the people by 
ramming throught the fascist 
Mundt Bill. | 
This timing was not adcident, 
At the same time the first mail- 
ngs of fhe Francis Franklin and 
Harrison George opportunist split- 
ter began to arrive in the North- 
wo They sought to strike the 
Party at the exact moment when 
guch an attack would be of max- 
fmum assistance to fascists and 
‘War mongers. 
The methods employed are also 
revealing. The first open move WAS 
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I Against [rots kyite Wreckers | 
In the Pacifie Northwest District 


a mailing of anonymous poems 
and “open letters’ on the same 
theme. 

Following a district committee 
meeting at which the. district 
leadership, with the single excep- 
tion of Alexander, demonstrated 
its unity, the anonymous Calls 
took the turn of slandering the 
leadership as a whole, raising 
questions of financial honesty, 
etc. Further there began a cam- 
-paign of calls to individual per- 


sons calling them to non-existent 


meetings with Party leaders, fish- 
Ing expeditions by the Canwell 
Un-American committee and so 
on. 

After the expulsion. of Alex- 
ander, and when by its action 
the 
that the Party was capable of 
dealing with the anti-Party ele- 
ments, these calls further de- 
generated to obscene and filthy 
name-calling and finally came 
initio the open as calls from known 
Trotskyites -and a letter cam- 
paign asking individuals to at- 
tend meetings of the Socialist 
Workers Party (Trotskyite). | 


* 


DURING THIS WHOLE PE- 
RIOD there was no direct open 
or challenge to Party policy. Only 
surreptitious circulation. of Fran- 
cis Franklin and Harrison George 
material. 
on gossip and slander on per- 
sonalities and methods. An en- 
tirely negative evaluation of the 


positive work of the Party was | 


put forward, and existing weak- 
nesses, criticized by both the Na- 
tional Committee and _ district 
committee, were put forward in 
greatly exaggerated form as the 
essential and sole features updn 
the basis of which the Party 
leadership was to be judged. Of 
course this was all alleged to be 
in the interests of the Party. 

At the same time pessimism 
and defeatism were cultivated as 
obstacles suftable to throw in the 
path of the Party and “chronic 
cold water throwers” developed, 
creating the “proper” division of 
labor between those who de- 
manded the impossible and those 
to whom nothing was possible. 


Aside from the Trotskyites, ex-. 


pelled Party members and police 
agents from the outside, who were 
the forces mobilized within the 
Party for this assault? In the 
first place Edwin Alexander, for- 
merly North King County section 
organizer and formerly member 
of the district board: Alexander 
is a thoroughly opportunist and 
careerist petty-bourgeois intel- 
lectual, who until recently Was 
able to conceal his anti-party po- 
sition behind fluent speech and a 
reputation as an “educator.” 
* 

FOLLOWING HIS REMOVAL 
from the district board, Alex- 
‘ander submitted a statement in 
which he admited carrying on a 
campaign. to promote himself at 
the expense of the Party and its 
leadership and in which he stated: 


“The reason why I fell into such 


a position was that at bottom my 
approach to the Party has ween 
a petty-bourgeois, careerist game.” 


district had demonstrated | 


The concentration was. 


Alexander empl6éyed such 
methods as the following: He 
developed extensive discussions 
on the subject of self-criticism. 
In these discussions he agitated 
for so-called “freedom of critic- 
ism” as a cover for disruption. He 
instructed people with tendencies 
similar to his own on how to make 
anti-Party criticism “safely” and 
in “proper form.” He aligned 
himself with opportunist forces 
who were approaching mass work 
from the stand-point of working 
at all costs to maintain their 
own positions as “leaders,” but 
who avoided like a plague the 
necessary methods of uniting the 
masses for serious struggle against 
reaction, Meanwhile he was agi- 
tating for a left sectarian position 
on the question of Socialism. He 
admitted that his position was 
the same as that of Francis 
Franklin. 

In the field of trade union and 
industrial work, he sought to 
utilize “criticlsm” in another way. 
He sought to develop a campaign 
around certain weaknesses’ and 
opportunist errors in such a mané¢ 
ner that instead of working to 
overcome them. he did every- 
thing to lay the basis for a split 
between a number of leading 
comrades and the district staff. 
After he was exposed, he made 
efforts to throw the responsibility 
upon others than himself. Alex- 
ander was expelled as a careerist, 
double-dealer, enemy of the 
Party and of the working class. 


* 


IN ADDITION TO ALEXAN- 
DER, up to the present there have 
been 10 members of the Party 
expelled and there are several 
disciplinary cases still being heard. 
Most of these expulsions have been 
for direct participation in anti- 
Party activity of the type de- 
scribed above. In at least two of 
the cases white chauvinism was 


also included in the charges. The: 


majority of those expelled. are 
likewise of petty- er back- 
ground. 

Those few who are of working 
class origin hav a record of strong 
syndicalist, IWW tendencies. 
They are people who for a long 
time “ have nursed grievances; 


have been involved in past fac- 
tional situations at one time or. 


another; have had political dif- 
ferences as in the case of one who 
has insisted upon clinging to the 


Francis Franklin position on the 


question of National Liberation 
struggles of the Negro People. It 
was found that most of those ex- 
pelled still maintain personal re- 
lations with: previously expelled 
Party enemies, three of whom are 
well known and “self-admitted 
paid.and volunteer-FBI informers. 
They are now energetic. distrib- 
utors of the Francis Franklin and 
Harrison George material. They 
also have direct. personal and 
political association. with the 
Trotzkyite agents of fascism. 
Once the Party recognized the 
existence of these anti-Party 
forces and undertook a _ serious 


struggle against them, the situa- 


tion changed rapidly. Meetings 
and discussions were held through- 


More Effective Leadership 


(Continued from Page 2) 
tions must know the needs of 
their cities and states, the - kind 
of taxes levied, the schools need- 
ed, the type of transportation of- 
fered, and must be prepared to 
Give leadership in the fight against 
the ever-growing trend to put the 
burdens of taxation and trans- 
portation on the backs of the 
| We must take advgntage of all 
legislative forume—public . hear- 


ings, etc. 


At the same time, we 
must learn how to develop better 
mass form of activity in the com- 
mittee and shops. 

- In conclusion, therefore, while 
X welcome the program offered 
in the Resolution and the em- 
phasis quoted above, I feel that 
the Resolution must sharpen up 
on the need for our Party to dig 
in among the people, and to indi- 
cate more concretely how this is 
to: be one. : 


out the district to help create a 
full political understarding of 
the Alexander expulsion. A 
special committee of the District 
Board was established which not 
only instituted disciplinary action 


Where required, but which also 


held conferences with a number 
of comrades who had partly fallen 
victim to the anti-Party forces, 
or who through confusion and 


lack of alertness were facilitating 


the attatk upon the Party. 
* 


IN THE COURSE of this fight 
the chief instigators of disruption 
and wrecking have been isolated 
and their expulsion from the 
Party is under way. Almost with- 
out exception the Party clubs. and 


membership have taken up the 
defense of the Party. The clari- 
fication of Party policy, and the 
struggle against distortions of the 
Party program have helped to re- 


move & Number of obstacles to. 


effective mass work. 
The sharp. struggle directed not 


‘only against direct disruption and 


the work of enemy agents, but also 
against both right opportunist 
and “left” sectarian tendencies, 
as well as against conciliation and 
accommodation of these tend- 
encies, deprived the enemies of 
the Party of room in which to 
maneuver and -neutralize some of 
the forces upon which they* had 
counted. 


This struggle also raised the dis- 
cipline and activity of the whole 
Party. Marked improvement has 
taken place in the work of a con- 
siderable number of individual 
Party members and in several 
Party branches and sections. This 
is demonstrated in the mobiliza- 
ticn for the fight to defeat the 
Mundt bill in which our Party 
achieved a level of organized ac- 
tivity never previously achieved 
in our District. 


Had our Party not acted to 


clean out this gang of wreckers 
and defeatists, it would not have 


been possible to réach the level of. 


disciplined and self sacrificing ac- 
tivity which our membership dis- 
played in the fight against the 
Mundt bill. Without this fight 
it would not have been possible 
tu make a turn in the question of 
the quality of our trade union 
end industrial work. That this 
gang cculd and did obstruct both 
Party building and mass work {s 
demonstrated by the fact that in 
a few Party branches where these 


forces had secured a foothold and ~ 


where we lagged in taking up the 
fight, there was no struggle against 
the Mundt bill, either in mass mo- 
kilize tion or in financial contribu- 


_ tion. 


Ww 


HOW IS IT that such forces 
could play this game and still re- 
main-in the Party and exercise 
such a negative influence? 


1, There was a lack of vigilance 

on the part of the District lead- 
ership, a tendency to rely. too 
much on organizational solutions 
and pressing for activity and pol- 
icy without investigating closely 
the resistance and obstacles which 
we were encountering. We did not 
sce soon enough that what. had 
been a few opportunist and ca- 
reerist individuals with grievances, 
‘vacillations, etc., were now be- 
coming an organized anti-Party 
clique; that it had gone over to 
Trotskyism and was already play- 
ing the role of accessories to fas- 
cism. 


2. The oxtitene of pseudo- 
democratic “freedom of criticism” 
theories affected not only com- 
rade. in the lower organizations 
but also members of the District 
Committee, a tendency to tolerate 
and conciliate attacks upon the 


leadership and the Party and con-.. 


fuse anti-Party attacks with legit- 


mate criticism. In the case of 
some comrades this took the form 
of playing a “centrist’*“role at- 
tempting to mediate between the 
“critics” and the leadership in- 
Stead of fighting for the: Party 
and iis policy. Naturally sucha 
position leads not only to failure 
-9 recognize anti-Party wreckers 
Lut to tolerate them and their ac- 
livitics and even to making ex- 
cuses and covering up for them. 


3. Concealment of these Trot- 


_ Skyites behind a mask of profes- 


Sions of loyalty—everything for 
the Party, etc. In this respect the 
water was further muddied by 
the involvement of a num’'vr of 
loyal and honest comrades (with- 
out quotation marks) by the de- 
vice of drawing them in by not 
only professions of loyalty but by 
placing the emphasis on the criti- 
cism of real existing weaknesses. 


* 


THE EXPERIENCES of the 
Northwest District, taken together 
with recent developments ‘on a na- 


tional scale, demonstrate that the 
present attack on the Party and its 
leadership has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with correcting any 
real or fancied weaknesses of the 
Party. It is an attempt to infil- 
trate and soften up the Party for 
destruction by the _ reactionary 
monopolists and their agents. This 
work is being carried on by a 
handful of political traitors who 
heve gone fully over to Trotsky- 
isr. and who are willing to use 
whoever is so weak or foolish to 
play their game. 

At the same time we recognize 
that certain weaxesses on our 
part have made easier this attack. 
Therefore we call atttention to 
the following conclusions: 


1. While properly concentrating 
tre main efforts on the ma&s tasks 
before the Party, we can nof af- 
ford to go to sleep and assume 
that no serious attempt will be 
made to attack the Party in the 
rear, that is from within. We 


must immediately and sharply -re- 
‘buff.and expel the enemy agents 
end disrupters. We must fortify 
the Party against them by,a con- 


stant struggle against bourgeois 
{declogy and opportunist, tenden- 


‘cles whether of the right or “left” 


“Variety. 

2. We must more fully draw our 
club leadership and membership 
into the fight -to overcome our 
we':Enesses and shortcomings both 
in activity and in Marxist under- 
standing as a further guarantee 
that our Party will, _in the 
process of mass activity, more 
readily detect and reject the in- 
fluence of anti-Party elements. 


: 3. The purpose of the fight to 
cannot fulfill its vanguard role. 

rents is to guard its effectiveness 
and unity in giving leadership to | 
the masses, It is for the purpose 
of maintaining the necessary 
Marxist understanding and fight- 
ing capacity which alone wins the 
respect and support of the work- 
ing class without which the Party 
cannot fulfill its vanguard role. 


The fight against bourgeois in- 
fluences cannot be won by purely 
inner Party measures. In the 
widst of the violently reactionary 

urroundings of U. S. monopoly 
capitalism, the Party will succeed 
to the extent that by its mass ac- 
tivity and leadership it extends its - 
influence amongst workers, builds 
and strengthens the Party and its 
leading cadres of working Class 
o.igin. Therefore we must pay 
more attention to the principle 
trat the first consideration in as- 
sinment and promotion of Party 
leaders is that they be tested in 
struggle and accepted by the 
masses. We must increase both 
the number and the composition 
of the leadership of our Party 
from forces of basic working class 
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By 3. Finkelstein 
— in the United States, 
whether dealing with tradi- 
tional classical forms or the “pop- 
ular” forms, has become a mo- 
 nopoly ‘capital industry, with the 
exception of an “experimental” 
wing that is likewise being fos- 


tered and guided into unrealistic 


and anti-human channels by pa- 
-, trons of wealth. The creative art- 
ist is. faced with the alternatives 
of limiting his work to themes 
and. styles favored: by wealthy 
dilettantes, working for capitalist 
industry under conditions. that 
destroy any control he has over 
_ the character and scope of his 
own work, or living in poverty. 
Under such conditions culture 
in the United States is rapidly 
_ @isappearing. Ignorance and cyn- 
- feism regarding culture prevails in 


the schools and colleges. Talents 


that rise are encouraged not. to 


grow, but to become:slick servants 


of industry. Criticism has become 
- g@ branch of publicity and adver- 
- - tising, or else has become enmesh- 
- ed in picayune technical matters 
and mystical thories of art. 

The time is, ripe for Marist 
leadership in culture. Not only 
can the working class provide the 
artist with an audience interested 
in the full scope of reality today, 


but Marxism itself is' a guide to 
the real world of absolute neces- | 


sity to the artist. 


- Unfortunately the shnbeaibe for 


culture and the separation be- 


tween art and politics, between 
‘culture and public life, so char- 
acteristic of capitalism in the 
United States, has infiltrated into 
Marxist and progressive quarters. 
This separation is seen in the 


failure of the Draft Resolution to 


deal in any adequate way with 


culture. It is seen in the fact that 
many, progressive 
trade union leaders are lament- 
ably unfamilar—except in the 
vaguest manner—wih the cultural 
traditions of the country, and 
with the activities of living pro- 
_ gressive artists. Some of them are 
wholly cynical in respect to cul- 
ture. 
_ Men are sometimes ‘in leading 
positions, in organizations dealing 
with cultural people and prob- 
lems, who are wholly ignorant of 
the creative work of the people 
they are supposed to lead, and 
even have contempt for artistic 


work 


political and 


¢ | 
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itself. Progressive and 
Marxist writers, painters, musi- 
cians, theatre people, dancers, are 
led to feel that their creative work 
is a private matter; that they 
perhaps are to be blamed for even 
thinking of creative activity in 
the face of continual and real 
crises that rise in American polit- 
ical life. Some even prefer not to 
discuss their creative work in a 


‘political way because they do not. 


feel that the many problems with 
which they must wrestle will be 
sympathetically understood. 


* 


SUCH SEPARATION between 
politics and culture works great 
harm. The very degradation of 
culture under capitalism far be- 
low even its own bourgeois tradi- 
tions gives the struggle for a 
people’s democracy a _ powerful 
weapon, for it can raise the cry 
for the restoration of culture to 
the people, and for the opportu- 
nity of the arts again to flourish. 

Particularly in the struggle 
about the national minorities, 
culture is a powerful weaoon. For 
it is the national minorities, pri- 
marily the Negro people but also 
Jewish, Italian, Spanish-speaking, 
Slovak and others as well, who 
are most ignored and slandered 
by the prevalent capitalist-run 
cultural life, with its shallow 
“cosmopolitanism” or its jingois- 
tic nationalism. It. is they who 
have most been robbed of pre- 
cious cultural traditions, who 
have brought riches to the coun- 
try and have been given in re- 
turn an insulting, degrading and 


worthless minorities, for the en-_. 


couragement of the rise of talents 
among thm who will speak for 
them openly and powerfully, is 
inseparable from the rational 
Struggle itself. 

The discussion of culture that 
took place during the past year 
in the Soviet Union have given us 
much to think about. The exist- 
ence of “two worlds”'of culture, 
one dying one making great for- 
‘ward strides in contract with hu- 
manity and the seal world, was 
sharply pointed out. Artists every- 
where muSt reexamine their rela- 
tion to he cultural production of 
the last fifty years; must appraise 
the artists of the immediate past 
both more understandingly in re- 
lation to the world in which they 


lived, and more critically, in the 
light of the needs of the present 
day. They must re-examine the 
question of realism, as it is in- 
volved in the content, style and 
imagery of their art. They must 
reexamine the forms in which 
they are working, and find ways 
of bringing art to greater au- 
diences. 

However, such discussions will 
bear little fruit unless the artists 


have some real opportunities to. 


work these problems out in prac- 
tice. Such great opportunities 


cannot be supplied by the artist | 


alone. They must be worked out 
by political and trade union lead- 
ers, and artists together. 


* 


Ir IS EASY to oversimplify the | 


artist’s problem. Realism is not 


naturalism. Naturalism, the. imi-~ 


tation of appearances, is a fa- 
vorite means of reactionary art- 
ists for selling their underlying 
perversions of truth. Realism 
proper, the depiction of the world 
of human beings, nature, society, 
the human mind, in all its con- 
flict and movement, is one of the 
most difficult and exacting prob- 
lems of the arts. To bring art to 
the people does not mean to tail 
after them, to succumb to the 
slickness that has become a tool 
of capitalist popular art in its 
perversion of reality. The danger 
on the one hdnd of obscurantism, 
of the formalism that comes from 
art being made a substitute for 
life, must not be met by falling 
onto the opposite danger of for- 
getting that. art must lead, edu- 
cate, explore reality, unearth new 
facets of truth. 


Any creative artist who disdains 
forms of immediate popular im- 
pact, such as the short story, 
cartoon, leaflet, song, playlet, 
film, is the victim of a one-side- 


ness that can only harm him, in 


whatever kind of art he attempts. 
But on the other hand, any at- 
tempt, whether or not made in 
the name of “crisis,” to limit the 
artist to such forms of immediate 
impact, is equally disastrous. 


* 


THERE ARE PROBLEMS of 
vast ramifications,, human, psy- 
chological, political and _ social, 
the problem of portraying the 
whole of American life and the 


conflict of progeess against reac- 
tion in the world today, that de- 


mand the framework of the most 
ambitious and extended art forms. 
The truth is that one cannot 


exist without the other. A work of 


art that successfully tackles such 
problems, even if temporary con- 
ditions keep it from the broadest 
audience, carries the struggle for 
truth and progress on the front of 
the battle for ideas, and also 
raises immeasurably the level of 
the more papular forms of art. 
For example, the novels of 
Theodore Dreiser, while they 
made their way slowly, had an 
elecrifying effect upon American 
fiction on all levels. The degrada- 
tion of theso-called “popular 


| arts” in America is only another 
aspect of and inescapable from 


the degradation of the American 
novel, symphony, drama, painting. 

The past year has seen some 
positions lost in the. struggle far 


progressive and democratic Amer- 
ican culture. The weekly New 


- Masses and the quarterly “Main- 
merged into the- 
single monthly, Masses & Main- 


stream were 


stream, and the winning of read- 
ers for the new magazine was not 


taken up as a pressing political 
task, as it should have been. In 


another sector, the fight for the 


blacklisted and persecuted Holly- 
wood writers and directors was 
not taken up widely enough by 
trade unions and progressive or- 
ganizations. 


This is a crucial problem not 
only of civil liberties, but of the 
drive of a capitalist monopoly to 
turn a network of public enter- 
tainment into an_ increasingly 
anti-labor, anti-human, anti-cul- 


tural direction, making the pub- 


lic pay for the “privilege” of 


absorbing the world view of its 


most reactionary enemies. ° 


TO SUM UP: 


So bankrupt is culture under 
monopoly capitalism that the op- 
portunity ig ripe for Marxist 
leadership, and the service to hu- 
manity, the exploration of the 
real world in all of its contradic- 
tions, the restoration and sur- 
passing of the finest achievements 
of the past, which Marxist lead- 
ership can represent. 


The task of creating a people's 
culture in America can only be 
handled by political and cultural 
workers together. 


A program for an independent 


ioe Viore Attention to Culture 


national cultural life, for the na- 
tional minerity peoples, wherever 


‘the concentration of population 


justifies it, is an- essential part of 
the national struggle itself. 


The party should acquaint itself 
thoroughly with the work of 
Marxist and near-Marxist cul- 
tural people, count up its re- 


sources, actively encourage, spon- 
sor and guide new work on the 
highest levels. 7 

Culture, including the exposure 
of capitalist propaganda in the 
arts, the popularization of pro- 


gressive work and cultural or- 


gans, the sponsorship of cultural 
programs, should be on every pro- 
gressive and trade union agenda. 
‘Masses & Mainstream should be 
supported.and popularized and-a 
perspective setup of restoring both 
the old weekly and quarterly, as 
well as developing cultural new 
organs, especially for young art- 
ists attempting to grow and for 


the Negro people. 


International Publishers should 
be evaluated, in the light of the 
need to become a center of Marx- 
ist and progressive creative work, 


~and its failure to search for and 


sponsor such work. 


Attention should be paid to giv- 
ing po..iical education to leading 
cultural creators, so that they can 
do better creative work. 


Discussions should be instituted, 
both written and public, dealing _ 
in the most exhaustive way and 
on the highest level with the 
problems of the real world, the 
needs of the people, the evalua- 
tion of the cultural past, the 
paths for a progressive American 


culture, in all the forms of the 


arts. 

The cultural pages of the Daily 
Worker should be reorganized to 
represent the best fighting leader- 
ship that Marxism can offer in 
the field of culture. 


Political and trade union lead- 


‘ers should acquaint themselves 


better with country’s cultural life, 
both its past achievements and | 
its present conflicts, so that they 
can know better what is: going on 
in the hearts and minds of the 
American people. 


The struggle for a progressive, 
democratic and ~-Marxist culture 
must be fought on every front, 
so that there will not be a field, 


except reaction itself, which reac- 


tionaries can eall their own. 


For Ruthless Exposure of Social Democracy 


initiating the fight against the 


By F. Ww. 
. Bronx, N. Y. 
-general analysis of the 

draft resolution is correct. 
However, it is not sufficiently 
sharp in its criticism of some of 
our failures, such as for exam- 
ple, our losses in the trade union 
field. We contributed greatly to 
the building of the CIO in help- 
ing to organize the UAW, the 
United Steel Workers, etc. Ford 
and U, S. Steel were considered 
at one time impossible to organ- 
ize. Yet, we Communists sparked 
the organization drive, setting an 
example with our spirit and de- 
termination. Many comrades gave 
their lives to-help organize the 
_ textile workers:in the South, the 
| steel workers at Bethlehem and 


We had tremendous prestige in 


He 
d : 


| 
2 
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the scene, This seems to be the 
picture today in the CIO... Just 
when unity is essential in the 
labor movement, we find it di- 
vided more than ever, With fas- 


cism staring us in the face, labor © 


does not seem to be doing enough 
to combat the Taft-Hartley law. 
Economism still is rampant. 
American labor appears to be 
fighting only on the economic 
front, and neglecting the polit- 
ical front. | 

If we had fought as hard to 
maintain OPA as we did for the 
first and second round of in- 
ereases—labor would be in a much 
better position today. Somehow 
the American worker has always 
thought of politics as something 
dishonest, filled with racketeers 
and Tamany Hall tactics —of 
which he wanted no part. 


* 


IN MY OPINION, we did not 
do enough educational work. So 


' much of our basic literature like 


“Value, Price and Profit” is in- 
valuable , .. if we could only get 
it into the hands of workers. Many 
Communists could gain a great 


- Geal if they mastered some of the 
basic literature. This neglect of 


Marxist education has been costly, 


particularly since it has extended 
over a period of years. If the 
political level of our own com- 
rades is raised,“it is bound to 
reflect in our work. 


Just as theory without practice 
ig valuless, practice without 
theory is just as bad, Our failure 
to build our own Party in those 
unions which we helped to build 


has caused us much trouble. We 


should take credit for our good 
work and bring the face of the 
Party more into the open. How 
many of the American people 
know that we were in the fore- 
front in the fight for unemploy- 


ment insurance, social security, 


bonus for veterans, etc.? 

~ In addition, the draft resolu- 
tion did not deal enough with t. 
Jewish question. We have 


correct .analysis on the Jewish | 


question. Yet the Zionists and 
the Social Democrats are in the 
limelight. Thé preponderant ma- 
jority of Jews are in favor of a 
homeland in Palestine, but many 
Jewish people are in favor of the 
Marshall Pian, and opposed to 
Wallace. 

This is a contradiction. This is 
our task—to link up the Wallace 


program with the existence of 
Israel, If we succeed, we can win 
over a tremendous number of 
people to support the Wallace 
movement. The Social Democrats, 
with their Bevins, are extremely 
vulnerable. It is our job to ruth- 


lessly expose Social Democracy. 


and ite treachery to the Jewish 
calise. 
x 
WHAT CAN BE DONE in the 
Jewish field should be extended to 
the labor movement. The quicker 


we expose Social Democracy, the 


healthier our country will be- | 


come. We should learn from our 


Mundt Bill, it probably would 
have passed the Senate. In just 
this way, much of our work is 
linked up—the fight against 
monopolies, consumer activities, 
veterans work, youth, etc. 


With the menace of fascism 
facing us, the veterans and ths 
youth of our country must be won 
over to the forces of progress. At 
least, after V-J Day, the veterans 
were not used to break up strikes, 
as they were after the first World 
War, However, it is my opinion 
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Plastic ballons draw 


st Kids Can't Cool Off 


5 
F 
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ONG before summer’ Ss sweaty 

hand clutches eight million 
persons in its. grasp, countless 
New York City parents start 
thinking and planning how, at 
least, their children can) avoid the broil- 
ing heat. For most of the children the 
* plans remain plans and) they never get 
off the grimy pavements, during vacation 


- months. 

Out of a school Seeidtion of 1,070,000 
in elementary and high sthools, only 100,- 
000 are definitely known /to escape to the 
great green way for two-weeks or ‘more. 


RS 


This figure includes the 85,000 sent toy 


_ the country from settlements, recreation 
centers, social and other institutions. 
About 15,000 make it by way of private 
camps. The number that accompany 
families or visit friends\at the beaches 
or grassy places is unknown. 

- What is definitely known is that the 
overwhelming majority of |the children re- 
main at home and that for every low 
income child who manages to get away 
to a non-profit or subsidized camp where 
minimum fees are charged at least five 
others are eligible and yearning to pack 
the old duffle bag but don/t—because there 
aren’t enough places or money to send 
them. 

Every year by this time, registration 
4s almost complete for al] these camps. 
But this year, the high cost of living js 
cutting into the spending money of most 
low incomes s0 drastic ly that parents 
are not registering theit offspring with 
the same speed even fi r camps where 
the weekly charges are les than $10. Many 
needy kids’ vacations ill be sacrificed 
because every penny gaes for eat and 
drink. | 
Effect of Rising | 
Living Costs 
"he Bronx House, popular recreational 
center, which maintains/three camps for 
900 campers, including youngsters, moth- 
ers and babies, at Copaké, New York, has 
reported a marked slowmess in registra- 
tion this year. This is attributed to ‘‘un- 
usually high living costs,” according to 


Beatrice Roberts, camp director. 
The HCL is affecting ips in other 


The Worker. 
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Soaring living costs and. profit - politics 
kill childrens’ hope for summer camping 


a LOUISE MITCHELL 
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Curb-side repairs on the streets of New York. 
—The Worker Photos hy Peter 


to “cut corners” on program and materials, 
she admitted, because “the staff, food and 
health program are not expendable.” 

With milk up. to 18% cents a quart on 
the wholesale level, and meat, butter, 
bread, vegetables and fruit prices higher 
than the sky, even the subsidized camps 
are being pinched. ‘Though the Bronx 
House charges up to $28 a week, based 
on ability to pay, it has a time making 
ends meet. Despite its rather high fees, 
the average weekly charge per child 
amounts to $11 after all the scholarships 
and low income kids’ fees are taken 
into account. 3 

The Children’s Welfare Federation of 
New York has undertaken a study to de- 
termine the costs of caring for a child 
at a non-profit camp. Rough estimates 
range from $20 to $30 depending on the 
camp’s standards. 

Of the 185 camps operated by 126 so- 
Cial agencies in the city, 97 are non- 
sectarian, 19 only for Catholic children, 
26 only for Jewish children and 18 are 
for Protestants. One hundred and ten 
camps take children of all racial groups, 
55 only admit white children and six are 
completely segregated. These figures in- 
dicate how hard a time Negro children 
Who live in the worst slums and whose 
families’ incomes are among the Jowest 
in the city have in getting away to even 
the subsidized institutions. 


Suggestions Ignored 


By Officials 


Many of the camps in addition to reg- 
ular campers accommodate handicapped 
children. For instance, the Bronx House 
takes orthopedic, malnourished, light car- 
diac, and deaf children. All children at 
the camp are taught a sign language on 
arrival, so that the handicapped and 
normal youngsters participate in the nu- 
merous activities on as equal footing as 
possible. This also helps develop « tol- 
erance and understanding of the handi- 
capped. | 

For the first time the New York City 
Youth Board this summer is sending a 
limited number of “pre-delinquent” chil- 
dren to these non-profit camps as part 
of its program to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. Bronx House will get some of 
the cases. Perhaps if these kids had had 
a chance to have camping experiences 
and sound’ recreational activity before 
this summer many would never have had 
to be classified among the “pre-delin- 
quents” or worse. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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O YOU like to peel sticks? 

Get a nice long twig or 
branch, maybe a yard long or 
so and about 14 inch thick. It 
has to be kind of a bendy one, 
that curves outward when you 
put one end on the ground and 
then push down on it. Actually, 
it doesn’t need to be peeled, but 
jit’ looks so elegant when it’s 
smooth and light-colored. 


Now, make a groove about a - 


half-inch from each end of the 


stick. You can use a pen-knife | 


or a file for this. (See picture 1.) 


Take a piece of good strong 


cord and tie it around ‘one of the’ - 


grooves. If your brother or 
your friend or anybody happens 
to be around, ask him. to hold 
the already. tied end- while you 
fasten the string-‘on the other 
end.. You might -have a little 
trouble tying the bottom knot 
because the curve on the stick 
is very strong and seems to be 
pulling against you while you 
work, Now your bow is finished. 


7 


For arrows, use any straight 
- sticks of comfortable length. 
‘But please, fellers, don’t start 
playing your exciting game un- 
* til you're out of doors. 


> 


Don’t forget about: the tooth- 
less picture contest. We’re 
- printing the rules this week, and 
-you’ll still have time to hunt up 
those funny old pictures and get 
_ your friends to send them in, 
too. | 
1. Pictures may be of your- 
self or of any member of your 
family. If you wish to have your 
picture returned, send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped: envelope. 


2. Anyone six to twelve may 


enter the contest. ~~ — 


' 


a @ 


Boe and Harvey, Jack, Susy and 


Sarah were sitting on Jack’s 


. front porch. “Gee, it’s hot!’ Susy 


said. ‘‘What can we do?” “T’ll tell 


you,” Bob said with a jump. “Let’s. 
hike to Mill Pond tomorrow. We'll ask 


my brother Tom to go along so we can 
swim and cook out. How’s that?” “Won- 
derful, simply wonderful!” all agreed. 


“Utensils and Equipment 


'’ Jack reminded everyone to take a first- 
aid kit. “Put in band-aids, bandage, a 
piece of soap,” he suggested. “I'll take 
my first-aid book, some mercurochrome 
and a good burn-salve in case the cooks 


blister their fingers!” 


- Each hiker decided to take a knife, fork 


and spoon; a cup and plate (plastic or 
metal, if possible) a frying pan and a 


cooking pot.. “I'll take my jack-knife,” 


Harvey proposed, “it’s got a can-opener, 
__. screw-driver, cork-screw and a lot of other 
gadgets included into one.” | 
“Tom should take his hatchet and some 
| matches,” reminded Sarah. 


es, | - “Let’s take 
our cameras, too. If anyone has. field 


| glasses to see the birds, or a compass, or 
sewing kit, they might come in handy.” 


What Shall We Eat? 


“Let's have our big dinner at noon,” 
said Susy, “We'll be so hungry after our 
hike.” “How about making KABOBS?” 


Harvey asked. “You just put hunks of 
‘meat with tomato and onion onto green. 
Sticks and broil them over the fire.” 


“O.K.—kabobs,” agreed the others. Then 
they added: BAKED POTATOES, COCOA 
and FRESH FRUIT. 

“If we swim in the afternoon, we'll be 
tired,” Sarah felt. “Let’s make supper 
easy.” ; 

“Tom makes wonderful flapjacks,” of- 
fered Bob. : 


“Yummy—" they all said. So FLAP- 


He. looked over their menus. 
‘ good,” he’ said. 


OK 
“1 


& 


JACKS, BACON and ORANGES were 
chosen for supper. : 
Packing the Grub 

At this moment, Tom, Bob’s older 
brother’ came down the street. “Hey, 
Tom!” they all hollered. “You’re goin’ 
on a hike tomorrow with us. C’mon and 
help plan.” 

Tom grinned, “Nothing I like better.” 
‘‘Sounds 
“Some of it will need 
special packing. Bacon and meat’s got 
to go into wax paper? Butter goes into 
a tin. box, sealed with adhesive tape. Even 
if it melts we can harden it in the spring 


‘again. -Flour, cocoa, baking powder, sugar 


and salt go into any air-tight containers 
except glass. That might break. When 
you pack your grub be sure to label each 
item. We don’t want salt in our cocoa 
instead of sugar! How would you like 
to bake your own bread?” Tom asked. 


“Hurrah!” shouted everyone except 
Jack. He made a wry face and remarked, 
“We'd better take along some pills for 
bellyache!” | 


A Fire for Baking 


The next day at noon, six hot, dusty 
youngsters slid packs off their shoulders 
in a clearing close to Mill Pond. “Let’s 


rest a bit and then. get dinner started,” 


Tom proposed. 


But Susy, an eager-beaver, couldn’t sit 


still. “Look,” she cried, “Here’s just the 
place to build your fire.” : 
“‘Not” bad,” said Tom, looking at the 


photograph of each winner, 
taken by a leading photog- 
rapher. Duplicate prizes in case 
of a tie. : 

4. Contest closes July 25th 
at midnight. 

5. Judges are Clara Ostrow- 
sky and Janet Sillen. | 

6. Send your contest pictures 

‘to: Children’s Page Editor, The . 

Worker, 35 East 12th St., New 

York City. 
¢ - . 

I-am very glad that you are 
having a Children’s page . I 
would like to have maybe every 

‘month a picture writeup on say 


-- how to.play someone that is 


.. 8. Three prizes: For. the fun-.._ 


niest, cutest, and most: interest-: 
‘sing pictures: an: 8 x10 portrajt 


Pages 


- faster than you in basketball or 
| football, ete. I would like to 
. have history or geography of a 


country and.also of some books 


\ dike-Ton ‘Sawyer and.I would 


% 


like the story of Frank Merry- 
well if you can get the story of 
it, and maybe write on like the 
story of Wheat, etc. 

O by the way my father and. 
I went campaigning for Wallace 


--here is a question that is 


troubling me. “Does Uruguay 
have a Socialist’ government 
where there are free hospitals 
for the poor and doctors for the 
poor?” Question. “How can we 
have a grassy field if the big 
kids take it from us?” We work 
hard cutting and trimming a lot. 


and make a baseball field out of 


it and the big kids bully us and 

hog it. — eG ap ede: < 
Your reader and friend, age 

11—Chuck Sutton. - «= ~ 

- Would-any of you readers like 


- to-answer Chuck’s questions? — 


Jo Rekrow.- 


~~ > . " —_ 
i 
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sandy spot free of underbrush. “But why 
should we break our backs bending over? 
Everyone hunt for a flat-top rock about 
waist high. We’ll cook in style like Mom 
does at home.” ies | 
Jack found a large boulder. “This is 
neat!” exclaimed Tom.. “First, we'll clear 


away all dry leaves and brush so‘there’s 
no danger of starting a forest fire. Now, 
since we are going to bake, we want ‘2 
bed of embers. Do you all know hard 
wood when you see it? Try to get a good 
supply of hickory, hemlock or oak—with 
thick bark. Chestnut, yellow pine and 
birch are good, too.” Everyone ‘scurtied 
off to find wood and before long there 
was enough firewood to last a week. 


Tom selected the hard wood from the 
pile. He took two large logs and placed 
them about a foot apart, to form a “bed” 
for the trench-fire he: would build. He 
then took two smaller sticks and: laid 
them inside the trench. At the ends, he 
crossed two other sticks and so on until 
he had built a square pen about a foot 
high. He started a fire inside. the. pen. 
Then he quickly covered the top of the 
pen with a layer of parallel sticks about 
an inch apart. Then he laid another 
layer at. right angles, each stick about an 
inch apart, and: so on—layer upon layer 
until this was a foot high. The pen with 
the layers of firewood on top permitted 
plenty of air to circulate. The fire roared 
upward to lick in the remainffig. wood. 
“This will all drop into the center,” Tom 
pointed out, “and leaves a fine bed of 
coals.” (Continued next week)) : 


Don’t Become A 


Slave to 


Routine 


| 1 PEOPLE know someone who is the counterpart 
of the woman who spent a day visiting us recently. 
-Exacting to the pomt-of hysteria, grimly keeping to a 


‘pre-arranged schedule, never al- 
lowing one detail to be different, 
this visitor and her 18-mor.th old 
| daughter finally left, while we 
sank exhausted after a nerve rack- 
ing day. | 
‘Everything went wrong, or so it 
seemed to that fussy female. Ket- 
tles didn’t boil on time, people 
locked themselves in the bathroom 
at precisely the wrong moment— 
there were no oranges, only grape- 
fruit, it was too windy in the back- 
yard, too sunny in the front, and 
S it went on and on. 
Here was a mother 
worked out a series of routines 
and rituals so inflexible, so rigid, 
that even in the face of the dif- 
ficulties presented by a strange 
household, and at the cost of 
. everyone’s temper, including her 
own, they had to be maintained. 


Peculiary erough this mother is 


under the impression that she is 
doing the best possible job in rear- 


ing her little girl. The results don’t 


eonfirm this. There is a pathetic 
and unnatural timidness in the 
child as she submits to the elabo- 
rate before-meal, after-meal, af- 
ter-play‘ad infinitum washing up. 

Her expression is almost mature 
as she resigns herself to the on- 
the-clock trips to the bathroom, 


who had. 


the exact four ounces of milk, the 
“no nonsense” nap commands, 


Mother, endlessly.concerned with 
the details and the slave-driving 


clock, has neither time nor thought @ 
for merely enjoying the babe. 


There is no relaxing, ne humor, 
ro chance for the tiny tender 
“jokes” when baby makes mis- 
takes. | 


Since even the “play period” is 


scheduled there is no spontaniety, 
no appreciation of the child’s 


growing ability. It is not hard to 
see how, since there is not real 
relationship growing between mo- 
ther and child, it won’t be long 
before one becomes a taskmaster, 
while the child may develop in 
many different ways, none of them 
happy ones. 

Fortunately for our children 
there aren’t many of this type of 
mother.’ However, she is a good 
example of what happens when 
rituals and routines become of 
paramount. importance, and the 
growing child is secondary. 

Neither, mother nor child will 
remember this childhood with any 
joy, and the marks it leaves on 
the little girl will probably be 
‘permanent. 


Your Dollar 


By Consumers Union 


OST manufacturers make such a bewildering number 
| of styles gnd qualities of bath towels that a brand 
name alone does not help the consumer get good or con- 


sistent quality. And it’s almost 
impossible to ask for and get a 
particular towel that you want in 
most retail stores. Because of this 
eonfusion, Consumers Union lim- 
ited its tests exclusively. to towels 
bought from mail order houses 
and from department stores with 
mail order service. These towels 
~ Ihave a catalog number which is 
a reasonably reliable means of 
identification. _ 

When you do buy towels from a 
store, look for the following things: 
‘@ color-fastness: guarantee on. the 
label of colored towels; a firm 
ground cloth (hold towel to light 
and see that light comes through 
evenly): towels with a selvage on 
both sides; and ends with well- 
stitched hems. — 

The Best Buys in CU’s tests of 
mail order towel were Macy’s May- 
flower, 98c (R. H. Macy, New York 


amel, the house can be cleaned 
with soap and water. lLwustron 
Houses are made by the Lustron 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio, and first 
deliveries are. promised for early 
summer. 


City); Spiegel’s Dundee, Cat. Nos.<.) 


6225 ard 6240, at 2 for $1.79 and 
2 for $1.45, respectively; Sear’s 
‘Harmony House Cat. No. 3355, 78c. 
{All towels 22x44 inches; all prices 
plus postage; all white towels with 
eolored borders.) oat 


Lustron Houses 

For those who have an annual 
-fmcome of $5,000 or over, who live 
.in small cities or towns. where 
zoning restrictions and local build- 
ing codes do not rule out a pre- 
fabricated house, and who can use 
@ small 2-bedroom house; the Lus- 
' 4ron House appears to be a good 

buy. . | 

pgeeteeage to Consumer Reports, 
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Fight for Women’s Rights 
Coneern of All Communists 


By J. VERMEERSCH 


OMEN’S participation in pro- 

duction and all the various 
phases of economic and social life 
is am historic sign of progress. 
The work of women means the 
addition of new hands and new 
brains. Work offers women the 
perspective of economic independ- 
ence, of earning their own living 
on an equal basis with men; it 


makes possible the free choice of 


a husband and a life of dignity. 

By her work woman is trans- 
formed | into a more intelligent, 
more complete human being. She 
gains the ability to see beyond 


her personal problems, and to in- | 


terest herself in the lot of others, 
in the fate of her country. Wom- 
en’s increasing participation in 
social production adds numbers 
and strength and solidity to the 
union of the people in their battle 
against the enemy. 

These facts, the most decisive of 
all, prove that the slogan “wom- 


an’s place is in the home” is noth- | 
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- ing but a slogan intended to be- 


cloud the real demands of the 


workers. 


To many women, overwhelmed 
with worries, this slogan may seem 
attractive. Yet suppose that to- 
morrow thousands of dressmakers 
stayed home. What would become 
of us with no more clothes? 


If nurses and attendants sud- 
denly decided to stay home, what 
would become of our hospitals and 


institutions? 


If our schoo] teachers stopped 
work, what would we do with our 
school children? 

The same question can be ap- 
plied to every industry. What would 
we do if the women stopped work- 
ing? 

And then of course there would 
be the question of how these mil<¢ ’ 
lions of women could live without 
working. 

The reactionaries, purposely “for- 
get” the millions of women — 
workers, teachers, intellectuals, ar- 
tists—who are both workers and 
mothers, They purposely talk about 
women’s place being in the home, 
so as not to grant women equal 
rights with men and in order to 
divide the workers. : 

The reactionaries would like to 
keep women in darkness, to thrust 
the family back into tribal rela- 


family is not based on the woman 
who works, on the mutual respect 


of husbard and wife, on respect 


between parents and children, on 
equality between husband and wife, 
on affectfon. They want to put 
across a conception of the family, 
based on the fear of God, on the 
fear of the father, fear of the 
devil, resignation before God, be- 


fore the father, and above all 


before the capitalist masters. 

At all costs the reactionaries 
want to slow down the struggle of 
men and women for socialist 
emancipation. 

Prejudices are strong. And the 
bourgeoisie, making real use of. 
the difficulties of family life—dif- 
ficulties for which they themselves 
are responsible ... hear echoes of 
their own seinaieianidie among the 
ranks of workers. 

Prejudices are hard to wipe out. 
Many writers describe women as 
dolls, as perfumed toys wrapped 
in ribbons, created for the enter- 
tainment of men and concerned 
with nothing but frivolity, com- 
forts and pleasures. 7 

Recently in an important French 
newspaper, a journalist who has 
been frierdly to our cause, and 


who probably thinks of himself as 


a great realist wrote “whether we 
like tt or not, love is the only 
thing women are interested in.” 

What poverty of thought, what 


masculine conceit, it takes for a 


man to convince himself that he 
is the center around which the 


feminine world revolves. 


an’s function is to make love, have 
children, do the coeking, the 
housework and wait on her lord 
and master. (It must be noted 
that these egotists are saying in 
effect what Louis XV said ... 
“After me, the deluge.”)” 


Yét only fifty years ago, Jules 
Guesde, a Marxist scholar wrote: 
“Less than any one, can the work- 
er want to make permanent the 
economic insubordination of one 
sex to the other. For this would 
meam to make women the prole- 
tariat of man.” 

Guesde was right. It is not par- 
ticipation in social production that 
is the enemy of women, of the 
mother of the family. It is the 
society based on exploitation, the 
society in which the majority are 
in want, and a small minority 
gorges itself on wealth produced 
by the majority. 

The woman whose life is filled 
with a succession of cares, who 
accomplishes ungrateful tasks, 
grimy work for which she is never 
thanked, who brings children into 
the world ‘with much pain, this 
woman who tends and watches 
over others with never a complaint, 
how could she fail to interest us? 

Wife, mother, worker, she is a 
heing with feeling and intelligence. 
The fate of this being must be of 


tionships. Their conception of the ~ concerm to the Communist, who 


like the philospher says “Nothing 
human is alien to me.” 

Greater political understanding 
among women means increasing 
harmony in the family life of the 
worker. Troubles are shared by 
husband and wife, but happiness 
is also shared, and together they 
cam participate in the struggle 
which makes life worthwhile, for 
it gives it purpose ... the purpose 


Of freeing mankind. 


There is a task before the party; 
that of widening its mass base. 
The Party must be sensitive to all 
the reactions of the masses. Rest 
assured that through’ the women 
you will hear the true voice of the 
masses. 

To view broadly and to solve in 
@® progressive way, the problems 
of women the woman question. 

To open wide the doors of the 
Party to women, to assign them 
to executive posts, to make them 
participate in ever increasing 
numbers in the work of our Marx-~ 
ist schools. 

This is the task of the entire 
Party, and first and foremost of 
Communist women. 

The Communist woman is @ 
good Communist if she is con- 
cerned about the life of her fellow 
women, if it is not beneath her 
to attend to the food, clothes and 
lodgings of families, if she is able 
to understand women, defend and 
rally them. | 

To lead the struggle, we will 
never be too many, and “without | 
womer;’ Lenin has said “it is im- 
possible to bring the masses inte 
politics.” 

We must: therefore win more 
and always more women te the* 
cause of Socialism, of Communism, 
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By DYSON CARTER 


URE AS WE’RE ALIVE, when 
the big crash comes you'll find 
the unemployed faced with a new 
kind of food. Maybe. it will be 
called a Hunger Bun. Perhaps the 


bosses will serve it as Staryer’ 5 Soup, oF 
the *mpt Man's Hamburgcr.: 


Anyway, science has solved a problem 
you'll find mentioned way back in the 
Bible’s Book of Daniel. Biochemists give 
it the rather musical title: ‘‘cellu-lophagy.” 
_-In place, crude talk: How to stuff your 
-- stomach full of something that costs noth- 
inz, so you'll stop being hungry, and 
st>rve to death. quietly. 

ot us first absolve the scientists. ‘They 
hve been spudying people who eat too 
much, not those who go hungry. The 
problem is to find some “food” that isn’t 
a food. Something to make a big empty 
stomach stop complaining. 

Dr. Frederick Hoelzel has lately. report- 
ed his research to fellow scientists. All 
honor to him, for he’ has been at this 
dull job for 40 years. His report is fas- 
cinating, however, because Doc Hoelzel 
mode himself every weird) dish. 

Back in 1908 he tried sand. ‘Four 
ounces of sand,” he tells|us, “made me 
fee] as if I had eaten-a meal. In fact, 
it made me feel for a time as if I had 
eaten too much.” /Hint for tomorrow's 
s0'.!p-kitchens: don’t give the boys a sec- 
ord helping of gravel. i ae make them 
burn. | 

Came the First World War, and Dr. 
H>:'zel was trying round glass heads. 
Not very tasty. “I was hungrier after I 
swallowed them than before ... they 
seemed to be rolling out of my stomach 
as fast as I could swallow them.” 

For seven years this patient scientist 
exnerimented with cotton. Every try 
muu~ching a little bandage? Maybe you’d 
prefer cotton-batting. Doc Hoelzel, just 
couldn’t swallow it until he tried it in 
a maple sundae. No kidding. He soaked 
cotton in maple syrup. Delish! 

It’s even tastier with fruit juices. 
“Thus,” says he, “I found -hat I could 
keep myself stuffed all day with twe 
ounces of cut-up or chopped-up cotton 


WORKS ON TUBERCULOSIS—Dr. Sidney Raffel, Stanford Medicedl School 
faculty. member in San Francisco, is pictured in his laboratery where he ened 
a wax-like substance from the tubercle bacillus. This substance, he has shooon, 
‘cteepmena for the deadly: cell. destruction of tuberculosis. 


fiber. The fiber And fruit juice usually 


satisfied me completely two or three days 
at a time.” 

Well now! What are we waiting for? 
For what a steak costs today you can 
buy enough cotton to fill you for six 
months. Remember, you won’t need three 
meals of cotton per day, just one every 
three days. 

There’s a catch. Ordinary cotton gives 


you @ peculiar and unpleasant kind of 


constipation. So Dr. Hoelzel recommends 
a patented variety. Called. Cellu-Flour. 
Your first few meals of Cellu-Flour 


won’t last you very long. But in:a couple . 


of days your hunger lessens. Then the 


odd mouthful satisfies you. And get 
this: “A sense of ee contentment 
eventually develops.” 


All this time we’ve been worrying about 


high prices, proteins; calories, minerals 
and vitamins. When we can keep our 
tummies contented with Cellu-Flour, the 
super-cotton, not one calorie in a whole 
carton! | 
Seriously, Dr. Hoelzel. says: ‘The nor- 
mal desire to eat, like the normal sex 
interest, is greater than the need for 
the survival of man under civilized con- 
ditions.. When rich food is used to satisfy 


the desire to eat, the volume of food 


needed ... is likely. to be more than 


It delays grow-h. 


; 


enough fw# normal pea and main- 
fenance.”’ 


Well, it’s a relief to take up the problems 
of the rich, on® in a white. Unhappy 
folk,-they just can’t fill their kirig-size 
stomachs with: tenderloin, pheasant and 
strawberry shortcake. But they sure keep 


on trying. And so they get fat. Science 


comes to the rescue with cellulose fillers. 
Soon the Astor chefs will be Carniig. ae 
erepes bandage. 

No less than six eminent nutritionists 
are working on this problem. How to 
make over-fed people eat nothing. But 


«thousands of doctors are worrying over 
‘quite a different problem. 


It has a s¢ci- 
entific name. Hypo-proteinosis. 

This is a special kind of starvation. 
Hunger for \protein food.’ According {po 
Dr. F. Miranda, head of the National 
Institute of \Nutrition in “Mexico, this 
disease is the most common in the whole 
world today. What causes it? “The low 

economic level on which half the popula 
tion of the world lives.” 

Dr. Miranda is. a realist. Says he: “This 


economic want leads to suppression from 
the diet of the most expensive foods of. 


animal origin.” “~People fill up on cheap 
carbohydrates. Their, bodies slowly waste. 
away, lacking vital proteins. 
Hypo-proteinosis is ruinous to children. 
Damages vital glands 


like the pituitary. Injures the. liver. 


Makes the body highly susceptible te in- 
- fections like rheumatic fever and tuber- 
culosis. 


The cure is simple: No glass beads, 
chopped cotton or Cellu-Flour. Just meat, 
milk, cheese, fish, fowl. Food at the top 
of today’s soaring price list. The most 
profitable foods for the monopolists who 
own the meat and dairy trusts. | 

We are told that the United States and 
Canada are the “richest” lands on earth. 
Indeed, we have enough food .to go 
around, whereas people in Europe and 
Asia ‘have not. But we, too, suffer protein 
deficiencies on a mass scale. According 
to the Committee on Diagnosis and Path- 
ology of Nutritional Deficiencies, on our 
own continent less than three percent of 
wealthy peonle show any lack of proper 
food, while 75 percent of low-income fam 
llies are in*some way starved. 
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The Worker Crossword Puzzle 


34- Aichaie 

article 
35-Chief magis- 
trate of a city 
36-To attempt 


HORIZONTAL 10-Biaze 

1-German 15-Male singing 
family of voice 
musicians 19-Donkey | acts 

f-Trritation 270-Ta harden | 


oA CT . 5 


21-Not 


widespread 
2a-Ceremonial 


4-Cherocter in 


6 i7 is fe 


““The 29-Proverb 

Tempest’ 30-Sketches 
25-Greek letter 31-Toward 
26-Iniet 32-Poisonous 
28-Term ination matter.. 


10 jll 72 


TY? 


19 


4. 


§50 


—— 


38-Hanging 
drapery 
40-To steal 
from 
42-Molasses 
candy 
46-To reject 
47-Finish line 
§0-Projecting 
edge of a 
wheei 
54-Mistake 
55-Cone-bear- 
ing tree 
56-In the rear 
of a ship 
58-To concede 
59-Den | 
60- Allowance 
for waste 
61-King of 
Bashan 
62-Protection 
64-Reward 
65-Music: high 
66-Discharged 
67-Gaseoug, 


‘sooty vapor 


70-Burden 

12-Femaie 
servant 
(dial.) 

73-Jibe 

14-Open-shelved 

cabinet 

76-Cupid 

78-To. rebuff 

81-Sailor 


82-Appellation 


84-Overjoyed 
88-Feeble- . 


129-Roe of 
lobster 
130-King of 
Greece 
132-Hurtful 
133-Ruin 


134-Hanoil is tte 


capital 
135-To be tll 
137-Ingredient 
139-Cached 
140-Mimicry 
144-You and me 
146-Positive pole 
147T-Stop! 
148-Country in 

Europe 
153-Daughter of 

. Acetes | 

154-Free 
156-Femalie deer 


157-Retired, as @ 


batter 
158-Light boat 


_ 159-Archaic: 


almost 
140-Region 
162-To peddle 
164-Fetters 
165-FPacts 
166-Greek poet 
167T-To make 

obedience 
168-Path 


VERTICAL 
1-Third J. 39. 
Vice- 
presidens 
2-Melody 
- 3-Ship’s 


46-To fast 
48-Therefore 
50-Object 
51-Indigence 
5§2-Merriment 
53-Whirlpool 
55-Correct 
56-Excited 
57-Baseball 
team 
660-Demonstra- 
tive pronoun 
61-Persian poet 
63-Positive 


66-Small seediess 


raisin 
67-To astonish 
68-Under- 
standing 
69-Obliteration 
T1-Comforted | 
73-To mention 
as an 
authority 


14-Halting place’ 


75-Variety of 
corundum 
T7-More. rational 
18-Edze 
19-Netherlands 
commune 
60-Mark in 
boWling 
-Teutonic 
deity 
85-Malleable 
metal 
86-Worm 
87-English 
"iver 1 
90-Bird of 


e grass 
'129-Note added 


110-Valley 
113-Te summon 
113-American 
soldier and 
. educator 
114-Turkish 
—- Pegiment 
115-Large ovea 
117-Snakelike 
fish 
119-Hub ef ¢ 
wheet 


' 121-To coin 


_ money 
122-Scien 
124-River 
between New. 
York and 
Ontario 
126-Holy-water 
font 
127-Slim 
128-Sheet of 


+ @ 


te a will 
131-3, 416 
133-To adora 
134-Musical 


syliabie 
136-Staggering 
/ ‘movement 
138-To low 
139-Inn 
140-Chalice * 
141-To. hang 


minded 
person 


89-Bellow 
hs soscrey 


ay to seise 
105-Sly ae 
ook 


ciao 


a Hf 


149150151 1152 


Hawaii 142-Concept 
92-Ornamental 143-Tidy . 

band 145-FPodder pit... .- 
95-Knowledge 147-Gargantuaa 
97-Star 149-The book 
98-Animal palm 

shelter 150-Soon 
100-Inert 151-Solitary 

gaseous 

element 
102-Ruse 
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‘Children’s. Books 


Nathan Ausubel’s Fascinating 
SIX YEARS OF AGE AND UNDER: By Clara Ostrowsky 
"Treasury of Jewish Folklore’ sexta s mmm nate nero 


NOTHER “big and little story in wnich both words and pictures 
combine to give the child impressions of relative size. Big type ana 
big pictures describe the doings of the big farmer on his big farm, 
while tiny print and miniature illustrations do likewise for the small 
farmer—with a surprise waiting at the end for the child. 


9 off TREASURY OF JEWISH pOLKLomE’ 
edited by Nathan Ausubel. Crown. 

New York. 7141 pP- $4. 
ee 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


SURY, that much-abused 
description of countless an- ae 
thologies, has seldom been more Bia: ee Seitta:igii AE ee. 
appropriately used than in the ee 
_ tile, A Treasury of Jewish Folk- 
lore. In this volume (the newest 
in the Crown folklore series) edi- 
tor Nathan Ausubel has brought 
together a wealth of parables, 


pa 


MARGARET WISE BROWN’S WONDERFUL STORY BOOK. Illustrated by J. P. 
Miller. Simon and Schuster. $1.50. (A Big Golden Book) 
me 


Ideal fare for vacation and travel needs. Included are 42 stories 
and poems of this versatile and prolific children’s author, some drawn 
from earlier collections. They touch innumerable children’s interests 
and will stimulate further their love for animals, fun, sounds and 
‘sights of many kinds, nonsense on end and simple truths about people. 
The illustrations accompanying both stories and poems burst with 


anecdotes, legends and folksongs. 
Within his introductions to each 


. section of the book, he has con- 


centrated a portrait of the- Jew- 
ish people since time immemorial, 
a study of their epic travail 
throughout history as it is re- 
flected in their folk-wisdom. 
“Jewish humor,” writes Nathan 
Ausubel in one place, “contains 
every variety of laughter; bitter 
and sweet and also bitter-sweet 
laughter; ironic, scornful and 


rapier-like laughter; gentle, world- — 


weary laughter; tongue-in-cheek, 


skeptical and wry laughter; wise 


laughter turned depreciatingly 
against oneself. ~ And not least, 
the turbulent and lusty laughter 
ef the earth earthy, the infectious 
belly-laughter which shakes body, 
mind and emotions—an affirma- 
_ tien ef the will-to-joy.” 


~ The foregoing is the best pos- 
sible summary of the contents of 
The Treasury of Jewish Folklore. 


‘The reader, Jew and non-Jew 
alike, who would ‘know more of 
this people, will get not only the 
passing enjoyment from a witty 
“tale but a real insight into Jewish 
history and character from the 
741 pages of this anthology. 


‘The Jew’'s pride in his scholars 
and his rabbis the while he gently 
mocked at their failings; his wry 
*humor about his impoverished, 
persecuted ghetto life; his (as 
Freud put it) ability to 
metry unreservedly” over his own. 
shortcomings; and his pride in 
his people’s regard for justice and 
education —these are the qualities 
which dominate the pages of A 
Treasury for Jewish Folklore. 


It; would be presumptious, bear- | 


ing in mind Nathan Ausubel’s 
rolicaH of the rich variety of 
Jewish folk humor, to single out 
any one story as “typical” of this 
anthology. 

But to this reviewer at least, 
the following tale seemed to con- 
centrate in its brief paragraphs 
the bitter humor of a people who 
have experienced agonies for cen- 
turies but who have never lost 
the will to survive: | 

“A great calamity threatened 
. the little Ukrainian village. Short- 
- ky before the Passover holidays a 
young peasant girl had been found 
murdered. Those who hated the 
Jews quickly took advantage of 
the unhappy incident: and went 
about among the peasants, in- 
flaming them with the slander 
that the Jews had killed the girl 
in order to use her Christian 
blood for making matzos. The 
fury of the peasants knew no 
. A report spread like wildfire 


- SHOLEM ALEICHEM 


ees master of Jewish folk humor 


throughout the village that 2 


pogrom was in the offing. 
Dismayed by the news the pious 
ran to the synagogue. They rent 


their garments and. prostrated 


themselves before the Holy Ark. 
As they were sending up their 
prayers for divine intercession, 
the shammes ~ sexton) ran in 
breathlessly. 

imo cetera ” he gasped, 


‘7 have wonderful news for you. 
We've just discovered, God be 
praised, that the murdered girl 
was Jewish!” ~~ 


A Treasury of Jewish Folklore 
makes fascinating reading. It is a. 


book which is obviously a. labor 
of love and painstaking effort on 
the: part of its editor. It is one 
anthology which can deservedly 
expect a long’ and active existence. 


lai 
THE THREE-TWO PITCH, 


<a 


“‘make 
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(CHRISTIANITY . AND THE CHILDREN 
OF ISRAEL, by A. Roy Eckhardt. 
King’s Crown Press. 223 pp. 


ae 


BY BEN LEVINE 
HIS book is a theological an- 
alysis of. the problem of anti- 
Semitism. -The author, who sub- 


scribes to “neo - 
theology, dismisses with scant at- 
tention materialist solutions of 
the problem. He does not 
lieve that changes in social sys- 
tems go to the root of the probs 
lem. 

One point he makes is that 
anti-Semitism is fed by religious 
dogmatism that insists on _ the 
absolute truth of a particular re- 
ligion and on the infallibility of 
a particular ehurch. 

In this connection Eckhardt 
gives interesting data on anti- 
Semitic writings by both Cath- 
Olic and Protestant leaders. An 
example is the Nazi-like homily 
by the Bishop of Cremona, pub- 
lished in 1939 with emphatic ap- 


Reformation” 


be- , 
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SHORT STORIES WANTED 


Up to 3,000 words.“ 


Nominal payment on acceptance. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Address: 


Short Story) Editor, The Worker, 50 E. 13th 
- 8t., New York 3, N. Y. 


_ Eckhart’s 


ate qd F 3:43 


JULY 11, 1948 


A Theologian Examines 
Problem of Anti-Semitism 


“i proval in the Vatican organ, the 


Osservatore Romano, which warns 
Catholics against associating 


with Jews. 

Eckardt, 
of mankind\ as a timeless, un- 
changing, abstract struggle 
against evil, treats with scorn the 
progress made in the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern Euro- 
pean democracies against anti- 
Semitism.' Because he sees no 
hope in such mundane solutions, 
he sees no hope at all, except a 
vague feeling that men, by read- 
ing injunctions to love each other, 


will finally suffer a change of 


heart. 

But this, Eckhardt 
will never happen. According to 
Eckhardt, anti-Semitism, \ product 
of the evil hearts of men, will 
continue, although with modifi- 
cations, until the reign of the 
Kingdom of God, that 
ever, since “the Kingdom of God 
igs never a completely realized fact 


intimates, 


in temporal life.” 


More than 100 years ago, the 
German philosopher, ~ Ludwig 
Feuerbach, took a position on re- 
ligion somewhat like Eckhardt’s. 
Feuerbach opposed dogmatic re- 
ligious schools: and taught a re- 
ligion of love in general. 

Friedrich Engels, in his criti- 
cism of Feuerbach’s timeless, un- 
historical approach, wrote, and 
we can say the same thing about 
book: 
standing of the great historical 
class struggles has already been 
sufficiently obscured ... so that 
there is no need for us to make 
such an understanding totally im- 
possible by transforming the his- 
tory of these struggles into a mere 
appendix of ecclesiastical his- 
tory.” 


color and sprightliness, 


f 


ROSIE THE RHINO, by Marion Conger. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 


Cokesbury. $1.00. 


Abingdon- 
ne 


Amusing, 


though somewhat sophisticated whimsy about this 


lumbering beast who roams through the city after a zoo guard leaves 


her cage door ajar. 


The charm and hilarity of the plot are espeially _ 


well captured by the artist in the sketch of Rosie with a flowered: hat 


perched on her head. 


FOR CHILDREN OF SEVEN OR EIGHT: 


(Putnam. $2.) 


a Bronce Burnett story, 


lf 
by Wilfred McCormick. 


Exciting story of the celebration of a Mexican Indian village’s 
day of freedom. The background of the festa, the details of the care- 
ful preparations, the children’s part in the festivities, and the actual 
ceremonies will catch children’s interest at once. especially the freeing 
of the birds and the spinning of the toymaker’s wonderful “castillo.” 
This book, together with Ellis Credle’s My Pet Peepedelo (Oxford. $2) 
.which was reviewed on this page earlier give children the warmth,. 
color and dignity of our neighbor to the South—on a level they can 


understand. 


FOR SUMMER CAMPERS, BOYS AND GIRLS OVER 10: 


cr . 
ee SPRING FARM, by Claire Huchet Bishop. Viking. $2. 


| © 
= 


Inspired by the -author’s late husband who was a musician, this 
is a rather interesting vacation story. of a summer camp which mixes 
music making on the piano with normal summer activities. Both Amer- 
ican children and children of French descent mingle in the camp, some 
who like music, others who find it burdensome, some enjoy the Fren<:h 
cooking, others find it unappealing, but vacation’s end finds a happy 
lot of children—with a summer of fun behind them plus achievements 
they never anticipated, including a successful beet crop which they 


managed to cultivate themselves. 


» 


a 
HIGHPOCKETS, by John Tunis. Morrow. $2.50. 


AL 


yi 


Focus of interest in this latest Tunis story is Cecil McDade (High- 
who’s tops in runs, but unfortunately 


pockets to the Dodger fans), 


short in team play, in contrast to the Kid from Tomkinsville who figu es 
iw the story only slightly. An automobile accident in which Highpockets 
strikes a boy who’s no baseball fan has many repercussions for the boy 
and McDade. If boys find too much of the story is devoted to hospiial 
crises, there’s another swell baseball yarn in this season’s The Three- 
Two Pitch, a Bronco Burnett story, by Wilfred McCormick (Putnam $2). 


who sees the history 


is, for- 


“The under-" 
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Mark of Erudite Sterility in 
23 Essays on Modern Fiction 


| Ww 

"seme of Modern Fiction, edited by 

William Van O'Connor. University of 
Minnesota Press. 350 pp. $4.50. 

_S 


porss OF MODERN FICTION 
is a collection of 23 eSsays 
brought together as a tribute to 


Joseph Warren Beach, critic and | 


professor at the University of 
Minnesota. As the title implies, 
the essays are concerned pri- 
marily with techniques in the 
contemporary novel, not with the. 
direction of the art form or, ex- 
cept in a few references, with its 
relation to the bourgeois order 
and the era’s basic conflict. 

The one critic whose horizon is 
sufficiently broad to recognize the 
existence of the word and the 
concept of Marxism does so only 
to misuse it. That is Eric Bent- 
ley who, in his study of Robert 
Penn Warren (author of the re- 
cent best-seller, All the King’s 
Men) argues that “readers influ- 
enced by Marxism” will find un- 
congenial Warren’s projection of 
his characters as being “wrong 
politically because they are wrong 
humanly.” Both “Marxist and 
anti-Marxist, left and right,” says 
Bentley, take politics to be “a 
battle between the Wrong People 
and the Right People,” in’ which 
“one \judges the man it by his 
nature\ but by his affiliation.” 

The latter phrase, of course, is 
one of those pat phrases which 
are found meaningless upon ex- 
amination, For a man’s “nature” 
is the totality of his views, ac- 
tions and instincts, inherited, ac- 
quired and in flux; his “nature” 
both determines and is shaped by 
his “affiliations,” whether Bent- 


ley is talking about political par- . 


ticipation or entry into @ mona- 
stery. 

The sweeping nature of Bent- 
ley’s indictment—tthat both Marx- | 
ists and their opponents hold to 
the view that “The same action 
is good performed by Us and bad 
performed by Them” is a perver- 
sion of the theory and practice of 
Marxist which is in no way modi- 
fled by the bland lumping to- 
gether of Marxists and anti-Marx- 
ists. 

“Marxists,” do not contend that 
capitalist oppression, race-hatred, 
imperialist war, male superiority 
and chronic depressions are “good 
performed by us and had per- 
formed by them” because they 
neither approve nor permit 
(where and when they are de- 
termining factors) those and al- © 
lied ills. | 
To contend that the creation of 
full, rounded characters is alien 
to the Marxist novelist is not only 
impossible of proof (to anyone 
who does not stoop to the straw 
man technique of argument), it 
ignores the evidence of the 
of the greatest novel of the last 
three decades—the’ Soviet writer 
Mikhail Sholokhov’s And Quiet 
Flows the ‘Don. 

The mark of erudite sterility ig 
stamped on much of the writing 
in Forms of Modern Fiction. 

Among critics represented are 
T. 8. Eliot, Robert Penn Warren, 
Allen Tate, Joseph Warren Beach 
and Mark Schorer. James Joyce, 
William Faulkner, Aldous Huxley, 
Andre Gide, Scott Fitzgerald, 
Graham Greene and Virginia 
Woolf are among the novelists 
considered. —R. F, 
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_Why No 
Kid Camps 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Several. suggestions have been 
~ made to the city to undertake a 
'- gummer camp program but these 
‘guggestions have been completely 
ignored even though the state 
permits such a project. Chapter 
792 of the Laws of the State of 
New York specifies that the city 
“ig authorized to establish camps 
in spaces adjacent to such cities. 
. . . Such camps shall be used 
to furnish free instruction and 
maintenance of children between 
the ages of 6 and 16 and shall 
“be under the jurisdiction of such 
body as may be designated by the 
Board of Estimate. ....” 

The law also permits the use 
of state parks of which there are 
plenty in New York. | 
‘But between the law and the 

state’s and city’s actions to carry 
out such a program remains an 
enormous gap. into which more 
than a kalf million childrens’ va- 
cationless summers fall, however. 

Louis Peck, Democrat from the 
Bronx, for four successive years 
Jhas introduced measures into the 
State Legislature calling for a 
free camping program initiated 
and. supported by the state and 
city. He has proposed that $10,- 
000,000 be appropriated from the 
postwar surplus to go toward 
starting the plan and that the 
olty tontribute one-quarter and 
the state three-quarters for main- 
tenance and equipment. Needless 
to say, Gov. Dewey has other plans 
for the surplus. As for the city, 


the plight of the real estate groups 
js considered before all else. After . 


all the children of the landlords 
do go to camp or wherever they 
want. 
the facts on the camping situa- 
tion in the richest metropolis in 
the world.. _ | 

An expanded social welfare pro- 
gram which includes nurseries, 
summer camps and. a real recrea- 
tional program for city- kids will 
have to be as hard fought for as 


was the free public school sys- — 


tem. The trade union movement 
Was the backbone of that. fight. 
_ Parents and trade unionists still 
have this crusading job to do in 
order to get their children what 
they rightfully deserve. 


| OK! GO AHEAD 

AND CATCH ME 

A COUPLE OF 
BIG ONES 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD LEAGUE 


—By LEN KLEIS| 


Ted Tinsley Says 


HB American Medical Association’s recent national 

session ended with its usual blast of hot air, and 
enough plain old-fashioned stupidity to make a poor 
patient wonder if some doctors can button their own shirts, let alone 
prescribe aspirin. | 

An honorable opposition spoke up and almost licked the Board 
of Trustees’ Presidential nominee. The AMA big-wigs, however, kept 
to their tradition of organizing social backwardness. 

Their big deal is the attack on the Red Cross civilian blood bank 
plan, and on group hospitalization plans, as “Socialistic.” They don’t 
say these plans are good or bad. Just “Socialistic.” Once you get 
hold of the word “Socialistic,” you don’t need any brains. You don’t 
have to prove anything. You don’t even have to know what socialism 
is. In fact, it’s better not to. All you need is the ability to repeat: 
yourself, and you can make a speech, | 

* ” 2 


CAN see one of those AMA neanderthals marching down a hospital 
ward, his stethoscope at a jaunty angle in his back pocket, and an 
anti-Soclalistic look on his fage. Lying on a bed near the end of the 
corridor is Arch Farch, his patient. The doc takes a look. Farch 
is in a bad state. “Blood!” cries the doc. “Fill him up with blood.” 
‘‘From the Red Cross blood bank?” asks the nurse, 


The doctor fires the nurse. ~- 

The next nurse asks, “From the Red Cross blood bank?” He ig 
about to fire her when she says, “Arch Farch is broke, professor, sir, 
doctor. He can not afford private blood from one of the non-Soctal~ 
istic blood foundries.” 


“Tsk!” says the doctor. “Poor Farch.” 


These are just a few of . 


CLEARLY WHAT 


|THE EXOEMENT One 
CHER FELDER 


[> & 


FE FIELDERS IMMEDIATELY INVOLVED WERE 100 CONFUSED 10 REALIZE 
HAD HAPPENED. WHEN; WITH “TWO GAMES GOING ON ON 
TE SAME FIELD, fo FLIES WERE HIT SIMULTANEOUSLY 10 THE SAME SPOT AND IN 
FIELDER CAUGHT THE Fly FROM THE OTHER GAME: WHILE THE 
OER TEAM'S FLY. BUT THE OTHER SIXTEEN 


| PLANERS SPEWT THE DAY ARELING NAO WAS OUT AND WH WAS SAFE 
| . . . . e- ‘ ” 


MUFFED hE 


“No blood?” 


: i 


he says. 


The doc shakes, his head. “Farch is better dead than Socialistic,” 


Farch does not agree but he is soon too dead to complain, 


Socialistic. 7 


Washington hospital. 


* . 


UT in California the local retail outlet for the national AMA has 
a president, Dr. Edward L. Brotz, who opines that society is 
killing men by making them retire too early!. Leisure after 60 is also 


I recently read a UP dispatch which told how surgeons in a San 
Matteo hospital operated on a 30-year-old mother who had undergone 
@ caesarean a month before. 
from her abdominal cavity. The towel bore the proud name of a 
The woman’s husband sued, claiming that 


failure to hang the towel up properly after the first operation had 


The surgeons removed a surgical towel 


cost him $30,000. If he is allowed to keep the towel, he may cut $1.48 


from his list of damages. 


Was it not possible that this towel was left behind in a Socialistic, | 
underhanded plot to divide the wealth? You have two towels, give 


me one! 


- 
| 
a 


is here. 


How did the AMA let slip this opportunity to destroy the 
theoretical foundations of Marxism? 

The pay-off on the AMA’s subnormal discussion comes via the 
person of Basil O’Connor, head of the Red Cross which sponsors the 
“‘Socialistic” civilian blood bank plan. 
against the community chest—because it is “Socialistic.” _ 

Sit back, boys, relax, don’t worry. We'll tell you when socialism. 


O’Connor recently let loose 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

guard of the working class not only by 
their consistent and scientific revolution- 
ary program and tactics, but also by their 
organization. 
Organization 
Of The Party 

Organizational forms and rules of inner 


Party life are determined by the historical 
conditions in which they work and with 


the object of ensuring the fulfilment of 


political tasks. 

An example of this is the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, where the 
Lenin-Sialin organizational principles of 
Party structure are refiected in the 
Statutes of the Party, which determine 
the methods of the practical activity of 
the Party organization, Party structure 
and the rules of its internal life. 

The vast practical experience of the 


Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(Bolsheviks) determined the fundamental 


- principles of the organizational structure 


of the Party: strict centralism, conscious 
discipline, unity of will and action, no 


& 


factions and groups permitted, individual 
selection of people joining the Party, 
guarding the Party against opportunist 
elements, inner Party democracy which 
stipulates reports and elections, constant 
concern to increase the activity of the 
membership. 

These principles constitute the firm 
foundation of the Party. They derive 
from the bitter struggle against the Men- 
sheviks (Right-wing group which began 
as opposition and made deals with Ger- 
many), Trotzkyites, Bucharinites and 
other enemies of the working class who 
throughout the history of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) 
frantically tried to undermine and de- 
stroy the organizational principles of the 
Party. 

Improvement In 
rheoretical Level 

Experience has shown that any viola- 
tion of the basic organizational principles 
in building Marxist parties weakens and 
dilutes them, reduces the Parties from 
sectarian, bureaucratic groups. This 


The Test of a Communist Party 


danger arises when tHe leaders forget 
about Marxist-Leninist organizational 
principles, | : 

The enormous numerical growth of thé 
Communist Parties, and their growing 
contact with the masses insistently de- 
mand an improvement in the theoretical 
level of Communists, and, above all, of 
the leading personnel. There can be no 
correct political guidance of the masses, ' 
they cannot be mobilized for the struggle 
against reaction and for the successful 
building of socialism without the ide- 


ological Marxist-Leninist steeling of the 
ranks of the Party. | 


Recognizing the need for the political 
and organizational consolidation of the 
ranks of the Party, their ideological ahd 
political steeling, the need to raise the’ 
vanguard role of the Party organizations ~ 
among the masses, the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, as the forward units of 
the working people will raise still higher 
the banner of the Party benéath which, 
they will successfully lead the working 
masses to new victories in the struggle 
for democracy and socialism. 


| ‘ 
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By A. B. Magil 


I have talked to today about 


Israel is seething with indignation 
at the suave Count’s impudent as- 
sault on the eee skate of the 
Jewish State. 

“It couldn’t have bean worse if 
we had lost the war instead of 
smashing the Arab armies,” one 
man said to me. The entire press 
from the extreme right to the left 
denounces Bernadotte’s plan. 

What Bernadotte proposes is “to 
turn us into forced laborers for King 
Abdullah,” writes Davar, daily pub- 
lication of Histadrut Jewish Labor 


Federation. Haaretz a liberal bour- 


lation in Israel, writes: “We didn’t 
fight the British White Paper for 


}10 years in order to agree to the 


restriction on immigration. We 
didn’t succeed in convincing the 
UN Security Council and the UN 
Assembly of our right to full sov- 
ereignty in our state in order to 
give up this Sovereignty at the bid- 
ding of Count Bernadotte—to be- 
come dependent upon Abdullah in 
the most vital questions of our 


state.” 

Al Hamishmar, daily publication 
of the United Workers Party, 
writes: “We are faced with a 


| British mission and a British solu- 


tion.’ This paper demands the 
reply must be: “On this basis 
there’ll be no negotiations with 
Count Bernadotte. There is only 
one basis for continuing negotia- 
tions—the UN resolution of Nov. 
29.” 

Kol Haam, Communist daily 
paper, headlines Bernadotte’s pro- 
posals: “Truman-Beyin Plan to 
Stifle Independence of Israel.” 
Describing Bernadotte as an “agent 
of Anglo-American imperialism,” 
this paper declares: ‘No patriot 
will yield any part of our borders 
or permit foreign intervention 
whether on immigration, political, 


Haam urges preparations for strug- 
gle and uniting for aid front world’s 


democratic camp headed by the Bo- 


If Tel Aviv is any criterion, all® 


geois paper with the largest circus their grip on the country. 


economic or military questions.” Kol 


Bernadotte Is Bevin, 
Say Israeli Workers 


TEL AVIV.—“Bernadotte is Bevin,” said a little tailor 
on the Alenby Road. This epitomizes the reaction of others 


Count Bernadotte’s proposals. 


viet Union and the people’s democ- 
racies. 
* 


WHILE COMMENTS in the -press 
and among the public recognize 
that the Bernadotte Plan will re- 
establish British bases in Palestine 
and will place Israel at the mercy 
of the British vassals, there is far 
less awareness of the fact that the 
proposal would also strengthen: the 
penetration of American imperial- 
ism. 

In Israel itself, American capital 
and political influence would have 
cleared the way for fastening 
With 
Israel as a bridgehead and Amer- 
ican dollars as the battering ram, 
British positions would be more 
easily undermined, as already is 
the case in Iraq. The Bernadotte 
Plan would also make possible 
closer cooperation between the 
United States and Britain in op- 
posing genuine Arab anti-imperial- 
ist movements and in preparing a 
war against the USSR and the 
people’s- democracies. 


On the question of what course 
to follow,.I believe division in 
Yishuv is roughly along the lines of 
discussion I have listened to be- 
tween my tailor friend and a Jew- 
ish building trades worker whose 
trousers he was mending. The tailor 
thought Israel would have to bar- 
gain with Bernadotte to win a few 
concessions but in.the end would. 
accept because the country is too 
weak to stand up to the powerful 
enemies. The worker, on the other 
hand, said: “We'll have to fight. 
There is no guarantee of victory, 
but your way is guarantee of com- 
plete defeat. Nobody thought we 
could stand up to the Arab armies 
with their superior numbers and 
arms, but look what we did.” 


No doubt the majority of the 
workers, farmers and youth feel’ 
like the building worker. My own 
observation is that Bernadotte’s 
proposals have increased the senti- 
ment for renewing the armed strug- 
gle if necessary when the truce exe 


pires on Friday. 
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See Voters 
— Getting Fare 
Referendum 


The people will vote on 
whether or not they want a 
fare raise after all, if the evi- 
dence gained from the Amer- 
ican Labor Party fare refer- 


endum drive is an indication of 
public . sentiment. The petitions 
which began circulation on July 1 
—the day the 10 cent fare went 


into effect—are meeting enthusias-. 


tic response in all city. districts. 
Arthur Schutzer, state executive 
_ secretary of the ALP, rer 
last week. 

A minimum -of 50,000 ienathirth 
are necessary to put the question of 
rescinding the 10.cent fare on the 
ballot in November. “It is already 
_certain that the referendum will be 
on the yoting machine and will be 
cne of the key issucs in the 1948 
election campaign,” Schutzer de- 
clared. 

The ALP will issue a _ voters 
puidance chart in the near future. 
This ‘chart wil] indicate how can- 
didates feel on the fare and is ex- 
pected to be a powerful aid in the 
campaign. 

: * 


ANOTHER ASPECT in the drive 
is the scheduling cf of 


a coins 
+ = . > 


radio programs in support of the 


fare referendum. Th: broadcasts 
will be sponsored by the Lavor 
Party. | 

The Metopolitan Area Council, 
American Veterans Committee, also 
threw its weight into t-* diva with 
announcement that 3,009 fare ref- 
erendum petitions and another 
3,000 P. R. petitions will be dis- 
tributed. 

Tenant organizations in the 
Emergency Rent and Housing Com- 
mittee, headed by Paul Ross, for- 
mer Assistant to O’Dwyer, are roll- 
ing up a powerful mcmentum to 
rescind the dime fare. 

Labor Party canvassers, Schutzer 
declared, “uniformly report that 
that the people deeply resent the 
unfair and unnecessary doubling of 
the fare. They welcome the oppor- 
tunity to force a referendum on the 
issue, eSpecially since the fare in- 
crease was imposed without giving 
’ the subway riders a chance "| 
~ yote on it.” 
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By Robert Piiddehe, 

The Hartley Labor Com- 
mittee probe of CIO retail 
unions in New York turned 
into an open attack on the 


New Party and the Wallace 


candidacy in its second day 
when questioning of CIO Lo- 
cal 65 Wholesale and Ware- 
house officials centered around 
alleged inion contributions 


to the Wallace campaign. 
Rep. Charles Kirsten ((R-Wis) 
repeatedly asked Jack Paley, secre- 
tary treasurer of the-union, whether 
it was not true that Local 65 funds 
had been “pledged” for the Wal- 
lace campaign at a Madison Square 
Garden. on May Ill, 1948. Both 
Paley and his cotinsel Samuel Neu- 
berger protested the question as an 
infringement on his constitutional 
rights. But Paley added that any 
such contributions were made by 
“our members voluntarily” and that 
the union contributed: nothing “out 
of its treasury.” 
Paley and Samuel Lewis, business 
manager of Local 2 of the Depart- 
ment Store Workers, Bloomingdale’s 
who followed Paley on the stand, 
were manhandled and _ forcibly 


lejected from the hearing. room by | 


| 


marshals after Kirsten bruskly or- 
dered their removal when they de- 
clined to answer the standard in- 
criminatory question about political 


affiliations. The committee has con- 
centrated on this mattsr to the ex- 
clusion of questions dealing with 
Taft-Hartley Law violations.. 


Kirsten retreated when ‘Paley, 


Difference Over ALP Alliance 


Lurks Behind Tammy-O’Dwyer Rift 


By Mike Singer 


It became increasingly evident Lest week that Mayor 
O’Dwyer was “over the barrel” in his feud with Tammany 
insurgents regarding the Democratic nomination of New 


York, County Surrogate. dhe de-© 
‘velopment which jarred the mayor 
most was Borough President Hugo 
Rogers’ designation on petitions as 
the next Tammany chief to replace 
Frank Sampson, the mayor’s pro- 
tege. | 

Rogers had been directed by 
O’Dwyer to fire five Tammany lead- 
ers in his office by July 5. The 
-Yesignations never were forthcom- 
ing and disclosure that Rogers was 
now gunning for Sampson’s post 
took the battle, Hitherto outside the 
official City Hall family, right into 
the inner sanctum itself. 


The defiance by Rogers led po- 
litical observers to believe that he 
feels strong enough to push his as- 
pirations for mayor even before 
O'Dwyer had officially announced 
- his future political intentions. With 
the. Tammany insurgents, led by 
Carmine de Sapio, leader of the Ist 
A.D. holding 8% certain votes of 
the 17 in the Tammany Executive 
Committee, these seemed reason 
enough for the confidence shown 
among the insurgents that they 
could win a showdown rt. *+ with 


whether it be for Surrogate, Tam- 
many chief or the Democratic 
nomination for mayoralty itself. 


* 


O’DWYER, in the last few days, 
has shown signs of tempering his 
all-out war on the anti-Sampsson 
bloc. He contradicted a previous 
statement that “before I’m a week 
older” he’d name a leader to. op- 
pose de Sapio in the latter’s dis- 
trict by telling reporters, “I don’t 
mame leaders, the people elect 
them.” : 


The Tammany insurgents, con- 


the so-called Jewish bloc and a 
majority of the Irish leaders, are 
supporting General Sessions Judge 
Lewis A. Valente for Surrogate 
Court judgeship. O’Dwyer insists 
that the Democrats select City 
Council President Vincent, R. Im- 
pellitteri, The Republi¢ans have 
named former Supreme Court 
Judge George Frankénthaler, no- 
torlous for his wage - freeze, no- 
strike agreement forced on the AFL 


sisting of all the Harlem leaders, 


| ainamsinane rebels 


} 


building service workers. 


| 


the. mayor “on “_ hep) front,] 


sia (JG. & 2... 


> —ae « Be 


Since the rupture beiween the 
Heb TO a “ee ee ee aS a he es 


| 


and O’Dwyer 
three heads have rolled off the of- 
ficial block: Deputy Housing Com- 
missioner J. R°vmond .-~-*. F">? 
__jlem leader; Isidor Greenberg, as- 
sistant to Impellitteri anu ui 1 
leader, and Abraham Rosenthal, as- 
sistant Corporation Counsel, who 
heads the Lower East district. 
* ai 

GREENBERG has charged the 
mayor and Impellitteri with vio- 
lating the section of the Penal Code 
foropidding ousver of puv.c Officials 
for their political activity. 

Rogers has been arguing in top 
Democratic pow-wows for alliances 
with the American Labor Party on 
specific candidates. Himself elect- 
ed by ALP endorsement, the Man- 
hattan Borough President is strong- 
ly opposed to Sampson’s efforts to 
blacklist those Democratic candi- 
dates seeking ALP support. 

The fight over the Surrogate may 
well become an incidental spoils 
squabble as the election tempo de- 
velops. The de Sapio faction, it 
is believed, is anxious to save those 
candidates facing reelection and in 
the face of a disintegrating Demo- 
cratic machine and public resent- 
ment to Truman, the Tammany 


insurgents are convinced that only 


a coalition with ALP can st2ve off 
devastating defeat in November. 


-|members felt that the swiftest way 


~.} When he “ordered” Esther Letz, first 
Witness heard, to state whether or | 


Local 2, Gimbels, took the stand 


' During the testimony, 


jthat such listing should not pre- 


( 


MEMBERS OF LOCAL 65, CIO Wholesale and Warehouse Work- 
ers Union, picket the Federal Building at Foley Square in a noon-day 
demonstration against the congressional “inquisition” of their union. 
In top photo are members of the House labor sub-committee (left te 


right): 
S. Wood. 


replying to a question clalvelaibell 
Local 65 participation in a “second 
-|front rally” in 1943, said that “our 


to end the war was through a sec- 
ond front and, I might add, we had 
very good company, our great Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the 
then Chief of Staff Gen. Marshall.” 


William Michaelson, president of 


shortly before a noon recess, 


Rep. Kersten expcsed the direc- 
tion the inquisition was to take 


not she had ever been a member of 
the Progressive Committee to Re- 
build the American Labor Party. 
That question, and others progress- 
ing through a dozen organizations 
to the one about the Communist 
Party were characterized by Miss 
Letz, Livingston and Osman in turn 
as being improper and in violation 
of their rights under the First and 
Fifth Amendments of the Consti- 
tution. ) 


Kersten 
referred to the organizations as 
“subversive,” Miss Letz and the 
others later said it would be in- 
criminating to be required io an- 
swer questions about organizations 
so characterized by the Congress- 
man, 

Aware that he had made a slip, 
Kersten, after some hasty intra- 
committee mumbling, observed for 
the witnesses’ benefit that it “is not 
a crime” or illegal to be a member 
of a “subversive” organization and 


vent answers to his questions. 
To this, Osman observed when 
he took the stand in the afternoon, 


| 


7 


tion.” } 


Reps. Fred Hartley, Charles Kersten, Caroll Karns and John 


the committee wasting its time, in- 


stead of asking questions about the 


Taft-Hartley Law, union procedures 
and other information presumably 
pertinent to the investigation, 


RAPS UNION WRECKING 

Osman told the House probers 
bluntly that they were trying to do 
an “immoral, indecent” job of union 
wrecking which employers had 
failed to do. 

When the committee voted to 
“dismiss” him as a witness Osman 
shouted that “For every Osman 
you put in jail, 100 will spring 
up.” Declaring that neither Hart- 
ley’s committee nor employers can 
smash democratic unions, he de- 
elared: “You are obstrvcting 
peaceful relations in this indus- 
try.” 

Committee members listened with 

pained expression when the wit- 
nesses described the great achieve- 
ments of Local 65 since its incep- 
tion in 1933, in raising wages from 
the $10 level and reducing hours 
from 90-odd, in the warehouse in- 
dustry. 

Osman declared that questions 
about political affiliation violate the 


right of secret ballot and said, “You 


certainly don’t expect me to conspire 
with you to subvert the Constitu<- 


CLASH BEFORE HEARING 


Before the hearing got under way 
there was a brief clash when Ker- 
sten arbitrarily ordered out of -the 


‘room all witnesses except the one 


that if it was “no crime,” why was| 


being currently heard. Osman an- 
grily demanded to know “What are 
you afraid the witnesses might 
hear?” Livingston assailed the rul- 
ing as ‘“‘discrimin-tory” in view of 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Six Groups Fight To Pick Nominees Issues; 
Vice Presidency, Civil Rights Key Battles 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
- His Decision - > a 


THOMAS J. WATSON 
-.- Helped by Him? 


he Men Who Helped: 
isenhower Decide-- 
What They Are Up To 


By Art Shields 


' _ No doubt General Eisenhower would have been glad to 
try to trade his big house on Columbia University’s Morn- 
ingside Drive for the mansion on Pennsylvania Ave. One 
remembers his conversation with reporters in Vicksburg 
last July, when he said: “I haven’t the effrontery to say I 


wouldn’t be President.” 


| But the decision wasn’t just up to Ike. The five star 
general’s bosses at Columbia University are big Wall Street 
Republicans. He’s signed up in their camp. They appear 
to be thoroughly satisfied with Tom Dewey and his mentor 
John Foster Dulles. They would doubtless have been glad 
to have tossed the general’s hat into the Democratic Party 
ring (that’s their Party too), if they hadn’t liked Dewey 


so. well. 

That is why Ike hs kept in re- 
serve, while Dewey goes on the 
mound against Wallace. 

* 

THE BIG FELLOWS like Ike’s 
support of the Army’s Jimcrow, his 
war talk and his praise for con- 
_scription, his eulogies of “private 
enterprise,’ and what the Alsops 
call the “widely known” fact that 
he has privately stated that he 
would have signed the Taft-Hart- 
ley law if he had been President. 

The five star general’s turn may 
come laters if his bosses call for a 
military dictator with some glamour 
. ground him. But Ike, it seems, will 
have to stay at Columbia at present. 
| Ike-got in with the biggest money 
crowd when he signed up with 
Columbia. ‘These are ten Morgan 
men and a quartette of Rockefeller 
directors on-the board of trustees 
that gave him his job. These trus- 
tees were appointed by other Mor- 
gan and Rockefeller men _ before 
them. They represent the big trusts 
that direct the Republican and 
-- Democratic Parties, and the Amer- 
ican Government’s bi-partisan for- 
-. @ign policies as well. 

* 
A THESE MORGAN and Rocke- 
‘feller men pick executives, who will 
carry out orders in the Morgan 
and Rockefeller. tion. And no- 
body is going to “draft” their man 
Eisenhower without getting his em- 
| ployers’ OK. This goes for CIO 
wight wingers, for the “liberals” of 
the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, who swallowed Ike’s Jimcrow; 
for Frank Hague, the Jersey City 


the blessing for the “draft” from 
such custodians of learning as 
Thomas J. Watson, the much dec- 
orated president of International 
Business Machines. 

Watson, a Republican, wis said to 
be closest to Eisenhower “ot all the 
Columbia trustees. 

His company is part of the Mor- 
gan -bank’s empire. 

Eisenhower’s friend is the highest 
salaried executive’ in the United 
States. And he has won the most 


medals. His chest has been studded 
-|with medals from 


the mints of 
Hitler, Mussolini, Pilsudski, Horthy 
of Hungary, the royal Yugoslay dic- 
tators and the Finnish fascist re- 
gime of old days. 

Watson’s workers call him “the 
leader,’ said an article in Fortune 
Magazine in January, 1940, describ- 
ing his company’s plant at Endi- 
cott, N. Y. 

The workers, added Fortune, “are 
almost unspoiled by union in- 
fluence.” | 


¥ 
THOMAS J. PARKINSON, an- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


}|Arthur M. Hill\ and others. 


By Rob F. Hall 


Truman. 

There are, of course, “bitter- 
enders’”’ such as Gov. Beauford Jes- 
ter of Texas and Boss Frank Hague 
of New Jersey who insist they’ll be 
in there battling for Eisenhower 
despite his refusal to run. They say 
that the general cannot say no to 
a genuine draft movement. 

In Democratic national head- 
quarters, however, top officials are 
proceeding unconcernedly to pre- 
pare for the convention. Although 
they attempted to discount. the 
Eisenhower boom from the start, it 
is apparent they are extremely re- 
lieved that the general came out 
with a flat refusal. No other con- 
tender, including the ADA’s fa- 
vorite, Supreme Court Justice Wil- 


liam O. Douglas, is expected to slow |’ 


down the Truman steamroller. 


* 


DEMOCRATIC OFFICIALS say 
they can count at least 800 certain 
votes for Truman. Even if they are 
exaggerating, there are grounds to 


get his majority of 618 without too 
much trouble. 
If this is true, then the major 
battle will come on the Selection of 
Truman’s running mate stand on 
the formulation of the 1948 platform. 
In both of these controversies, the 
deep-seated division within the 
Democrats will be apparent. For 
the Democratic Party, this conven- 
tion is fateful. It may determine 
whether these conflicting elements 
will remain together or whether, 
facing defeat in 1948, the parts will 


fly asunder. 


There, are, first, the Wall Street 
manipulators, represented in the 
Truman administration by W. Ave- 
rill Harriman, James Forrestal, 
Robert A. Lovett, Thomas Hargrave, 
They 
have shown only slight interest in 
domestic issues and have success- 
fully concentrated on launching the 
Truman doctrine, the 
Plan and the armaments program. 

Their candidate for vice president 
is said to be Forrestal, former head 
of Dillon, Read & Co., investment 
bankers. | 

* 


SECONDLY, there are the South- 
ern Bourbon Democrats, who rep- 
resent the amalgam of the planta- 
tion interests with northern capital 
invested in Southern resources. As 
history has shown in Germany, Po- 
land and Czarist Russia, no coali- 
tion can be more reactionary. Their 
candidate for the No. 2 position is 
one of their own number, probably 
Sen. Richard Russell of Georgia. 
However they might settle for Sen. 
Alben Barkley (D-Ky) or Sen. John 
Sparkman (D-Ala), who are “mod- 
erates.” 

This grott controls 116 votes in 


* ae * 


Harry Truman is fighting for re-nomination be- 


believe the President will be able to| 


‘bosses. lost 


Marshall 
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the convention. Half of these are 
instructed by Democratic party 
voters not to cast their ballots for 
Truman under any circumstances, 
because of his. commitment-in- 
words to a civil rights program. 

If this group 
party, it will be only because of 
far-reaching concessions to their 
anti-Negro, anti-labor position. 

, * 


THE THIRD GROUP consists of 
the big city political machines, 
Tammany in Manhattan, Flynn in 
the Bronx, Jake Arvey in Chicago, 
and Frank Hague in New Jersey. 
Under Franklin Roosevelt, the city 
much of their power. 
Under Truman they have been 
making a comeback and it is ex- 
pected they will have much more 
to say at the forthcoming conven- 
tion than at any Democratic council 
since 1932. They are not united on 
a single candidate for the _ vice 
presidency, and, for that matter, 
have not yet yielded in their op- 
position to Truman. For them much 
bargaining and deals in smoke- 
filled roonfs remain in prospect. 

A fourth group is made up of 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
Influential in the leadership are 
Social - Democrats and renegades 
from the Communist Party who 
fear socialism, the Soviet Union and 
the Communist Party far more 
than they do fascist reaction. Allied 
with them are many middle class 
liberals and trade union bureau- 
crats, some honest but misled, some 
there because of their own oppor- 
tiinism and corruption. 

Their role is to give the Demo- 
cratic’ party liberal coloration in the 


Point of Order 


before he has a eras te openpe to Canada. 


HE TOUGHEST JOB the Democrats 
will face next week at Philadelphia 
will be how not to sound like Republicans. 


hope that this will impede the 
growth of the Wallace movement 


Except when 


sticks with the). 
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PHILADELPHIA.—With the statement by Cen. Dwight Eisenhower that he will- 
not accept nomination for public office, the Democratic national convention which opens 
here Monday is expected to nominate Harry S. Truman on the first ballot. This, at any 
rate, is the way the sacenascins see it, and odds are running six, eight and ten to one on. 


W. AVERILL HARRIMAN 


Wall Street’s Hand in the, Democratic Party 


and persuade workers, farmers and 
professionals to vote for Truman. 

Their candidate for vice president 
is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Chéster 
Bowles, Wilson Wyatt or their own 
president, Leon Henderson. 

* 

A FIFTH.GROUP are the milli- 
tantly anti-Soviet Catholic cliques, 
like the ACTU and the Catholic 
War Veterans. In the “fight against 
Communism” they are making com- 
mon cause with the anti-Catholie 
Southern bigots. 

A sizth group are the run-of-the- 
mill Northern Democrats. These are 
ward and precinct committeeman, a 
few Congressmen and state legisla- 
tors, mostly from urban areas with 
working-class constituencies. They 
are Solidly against such reactionary 
anti-labor legislation as the Taft- 
Hartley Act or the Mundt BIl. They 
support, although they seldom fight 
for, civil rights legislation. They 
developed as a real force in the 
party during-the New Deal days. 
But today they are not very happy 
in the party where their influence 
has been steadily waning. They are 
sympathetic with the program, es- 
pecially the domestic program, of 
Henry Wallace... They hesitate to 
make the change because their jobs 
or their prerogatves would be for- 
feit. But they are eager for alliances 
with local third party movements, 
especially where they themselves 
are candidates for public office. 
From these people will come the 
chief progressive stimuli at the con- 
vention. 

Several of these groups are look- 
ing favorably to Sen. Joseph 
O’Mahoney (D-Colo) for the vice 
presidency. His advocacy of curbs 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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By ALAN MAX 


Eisenhower's Lidell on sitting this dance out, 
has left the Southern poll-taxers, the city machines 
and the ADA liberals in a hole. 
know where to turn to find a candidate far enough 
removed from the White House to have a chance 


Now they don’t 


This motley créw will have to get 
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cause, as he says, he is “no quitter.” 
it comes te FDR’s program. 
* 


* 


of getting there—although it’s reported they eg 
try to nominate George beadnmaci scons: 


Truman’s only chance of election is to explain 
to the people that he hasn’t really been president 
at all for the last couple of years—it was two other | 


fellows by the name of Forrestal and Harriman. 
. . . 
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The Democrats are still considering making some 
concession in the hope of getting Henry Wallace 
back inte the fold—such as agreeing te have Wale 
lace abandon his peace program. 

* « * 
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It is rumored that Harry is keeping secret to the 
~ last minute his choice fer second place on the ticket 
—se that the victim al be taken into custody 
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The convention sessions are expected to be mar 
by lively, spontaneous gloom. 
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By Erica Josephson 


the Soviet “blockade” on shipments into the Western occupational zones of Berlin, the 
so-called. “Berlin crisis”: is mdgenn to reach a stage in which some resolution will be 


imperative. 


It is known that nohke were Liso sisi by 


of these notes has not been revealed. 


However, 
State George Marshall’s announced 
refusal to settle the “crisis” ami- 
cably, developments may force the 
Western Powers -into a temporary 
withdrawal, the result of which can 
be of no real settlement, since the 
cause of the “crisis” is the Amer- 
ican attempts to implement the 
Marshall Plan. 

This is. to be seen in a review of 


the developments giving rise to the 


present situation. 
“oe | * | 
- UNDER THE POTSDAM AGREE- 


_ MENT, Berlin, being the capital of 
Germany, was designated as the 


seat of the four-power — control 


council. The city itself, though 
located in the Soviet occupation 
zone, was to be administered by an 
inter-allied commandatura. It was 
split into four administrative sec- 
tors, each controlled by one mem- 
ber, of the occupation authorities. 


However, the Western powers de- | 


cided to scrap the Potsdam deci- 
sions and to seé up a separate state 
in western Germany with Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main as its capital. 
The plans for such an. action had 
been prepared Jong in advance, over 
the protests of the Soviet occupa- 
tion authorities, and were finalized 
in the Six Power agreement: 

The publication of this program 
for a west German puppet govern- 
ment was followed immediately by 
issuing a new currency for Western 


Germany—a step to make the po-| 


litical split of the country stick 
economically, and incidentally how 
to wipe out small savings and pen- 
sions and to increase the wealth of 


- . mo 
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Britain ad Prisha though the content 


despite Secretary of oe eset 


BERLIN HOUSEWIVES find prs aaa more and more of a ‘daily - 
problem after Western allies changed the value of the mark. 


the rich. 

Nae * 

AFTER THE .SIX POWER 
AGREEMENT had been published, 


‘representatives of the eastern de- 


mocracies met to consider this pact 
and to forward their own proposals, 
refused to participate in the divi- 
sion of Germany, 
that new meetings be held to con- 
tinue talk on a mutually agreeable 
peace settlement for Germany, 


which were broken off by Secretary 


Marshall in November, 1947. 
These: suggestions drew a cool 


“no” from London and Washington. 


But France, recognizing that she 
must live with the other nations of 


‘Europe and that she does not im- 


prove her position by ‘opposing 
them in all their aspirations for 
peace, urged that the suggestion of 


‘READ THE DAILY WORKER | 


the eastern powers for new peace 


and suggested |tO Circulate their currency in the 


the western sectors of Berlin, an 


beautifully 
transports were initiated. 
It would be interesting to know| 


what the Germans in the Western 
zones thought when the stream of 


- ISoviet Union. 


at European 
Communists. 
[About Yugoslavs 


With the U. S. State Dlesarisbent’s issuance of a formal protest to Stencne avainst| 


Say 


LONDON (Telepress) -. Sampert for: the criticism of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party by the Communist Iniforma- 


nist parties. . 


lone of the two French delegates to 


the Bureau meeting, refers to 
American attempts to- win over the 


Yugoslav government against the 
The Yankee impe- 


rialists, Duclos says, know that the 


|Soviet Union is an obstacle to their 


war plans. It is clear, he says, that 


|if one ranges oneself ‘against -the 


Soviet Union, tHe* leader of the 
anti-imperialist camp, one must be- 


Bits oes come a tool of the imperialists. 


'|mentary truths, Duclos says. 
tTreply to the Bureau is a tissue 


It seems that the-Yugosiav. lead- 
ers have not understood: these ele- 
Their 


‘lof denials without proof, of simple 


talks be accepted. 

While this was going on, the So- 
viet occupation authorities pro- 
tested against the issuance of the 
new currency, a protest which was 
not only ignored by the western 
powers, but they brazenly proceeded 


western sectors of Berlin, right in 
the heart of the Soviet Zone. 


* 


UPON THIS, the Soviet author-. 
ities closed the land routes to Ber- 
lin. Next, the western powers stopped 
all waterway shipments of coal and 
raw materials, not only to Berlin 
but to the entire Soviet zone, and 
the Berlin “crisis” was on in full. 
Gas and electricity was rationed in 


embargo was placed by Soviet au- 
thorities on food shipments to the 
Western sectors of Berlin, and the 
staged “refcue” air | 


‘formation Bureau clearly 


‘| Seanteia, 


“| cesses, 


|the resolution, 


affirimations, avoiding . the irrefut- 
able arguments of the Bureau which 
were based on the teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

“Besides,” Duclos writes, “the fact 
that the Yugoslav leaders have not 
published the Resolution of the In- 


that they are not sure of their 
arguments and that they fear to 


jallow their people-to see the truth.” 


But the truth always gets through, 


other, the Yugoslav -Communists 
and people will learn what the Bu- 
reau said. 


+ 

THERE WAS A “Fuehrer com- 
plex” in Belgrade,;’and the Yugo- 
slav Party was “intoxicated with 
success,” the Polish press declared. 
The Romanian Party paper, 
said that the Yugoslav 
leaders “blinded by conceit and 
their own military-and political suc- 
had thought: that: Socialism 
rcould be achieved without help 


from Russia.” 


The Presidium of the Czecho- 
slovak Party has appéaled to “all 
honest Yugoslay Communists” to 
make their leaders admit their mis- 
takes, or if necessary, to replace 
them. - 

A resolution approving the state- 
ment of the Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau on the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party. was ‘adopted by the 
political Committee. of the British 


| Communist Party. 


“The political committee,” 
“is confident that 
the rank-and-file membership of 
the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
will correct the errors of its leader- 
Ship and will’ respond to the sug- 
gestions of the brother Communist 
parties to make‘all the nécessary 
changes for the fulfilment of the 
| principles of Marxism-Leninism in 


slay Party.”: 
* 


THE FINNISH Communist paper 


| accused the Yugoslay leaders. of be- 


traying the principles of Party de- 
mocracy and of securing power by 


[methods of dictatorship. . 


The Albanian Communist Party, 
Central Committee . accuses. the 
Yugoslav leaders. of “open treason” 


shows 


he says, and, in one way or an- 


added | 


the policy and practice of the Yugo- 


tion Bureau eopnues to come from the European Commu- 
| } © 
nist parties, approved the results of 


the work of the meeting and the 
resolution of the Bureau, on the 
situation in the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia. 

* 


IN ROME, Unita analyzes the 
reply of the Yugoslay Party and 
states that “Ambiguity. is not pos- 
sible’ any longer: Either to turn 
again ‘towards ‘the ©-Communist 
movement, recognizing honestly 
one’s mistakes or to lose every pos- 


sibility to pretend before one’s _peo- 


ple. and the working. class of the 
world to be good Communists and 
to unmask oneself as the ally of 
imperialism and internal and for- 
eign reaction.” _ ; 
After stressing ‘ the* elocertrism, 
ambition: and “boundléss. pride” of 
the Yugoslav Party leaders, the 
article attacks “the imperialist 
press which alters, ‘distorts and 
falsifies” the facts and meaning’ of 
the controversy. | : 
‘“‘“Reactionary ‘prepaganda,”-.the 
article concludes, “is: only waiting. 
to see the Yuvoslay Central Com-- 
mittee refuse definitely ‘to rejom 
the Communist family, choose trea-' 
son and pass to the field. of impe- 


Tialism and anti-Communist reac- 


tion. The Yugoslav Central Commit- 
tee’s statement gave grounds for 
these hopss. There is only one way 
to disappoint and bring Yugoslavia 
back to the road of Seen amt 
internationalism.” - 

THE GENERAL . REACTION to 
the Bureau’s statement among- 
Communist parties in Europe is. 
that it is an exprecsion ‘of the 
strength and confidence-of the 
parties forming the Bureau; ‘and re- 
flects the correctness of their 
ideology. pie vee 

‘This point is made strongly by 
Rude Prave, the Communist paper 
in Prague. The Bureau’s’ ‘resolution, 
it wrote, is certain to be profoundly 
studied by the. Czechoslovak work- 
ers, just as it is certain to be mis- 
represented ‘by capitalist propagan- 
dists and imperial agents. 

Czechoslovak workers will * ‘fasten 
their attention, the paper stated, 
on the following main aspects: 

Firstly, that only an unshakable. 
loyalty to the guiding principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, coupled with 
complete confidence in the strength 
of the popular forces which the- 
Communist parties. represent, could 
have permitted, in face of a world. 
of hostile criticism, such an utterly 
Sstraight-forwardand void criticism 
of a fraternal Communist Party. 

Secondly, that. the Bureau’s, res- 
olution explodes the reactionary 
anti-Soviet myth of an “eastern 
satellite system” and reasserts. the 
democratic principle of the equality . 
of Communist parties, correspond- 
ing to the principles of inner-party 
‘democracy giving the right and. 
duty to all members to participate. 
in the formation of policy through 
free discussion, condemning and re- 
jecting attempts to create ‘“‘Pueh- 


food laden planes zoomed over Ger-|and of betraying the camp of So- 


. AND THE WORKER WHILE 


eS ea i ait 


aaa 


|'many, while their numerous hunger 


demonstrations, demanding the ful- | 


fillment of the rations, met with no 
re-ult. 


What the Socialist Unity Party in 


“The Central Committee of the 
Albanian Communist Party,’ the 
statement declared, “has always 
been in conflict with the Central 


rers” who would make policy in 
isolation from the masses of party 
members. 

Thirdly, that the Bureau’s res- 
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the 


Committee of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia, -which has tried to | 
impose upon Albania and our party 
its own methods’’and its own 
treacherous, hostile. ‘Trotzkyists.” 
The Central Committee of the} 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
‘Union, having heard ‘the report of 
its delegation—A.A. Zhdanov, G. M. 
| Malenkoy and M: A. Suslov—on the} 
results of the June meeting of the 
\ Information Bureau of the Commu- 


Berlin thinks we do know. They 
have expressed the view that the 
Western powers should pull out of 
Berlin so that this city can become 
a part of the two-year plan for the 
reconstruction now being launched 
{in the Soviet Zone. They challenge 
the people of Berlin to take a 
j choice between artificial, airborn 
feeding, Or a sound economy built 
by the people themselves for their 
own future. 
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pea Wit ch and Allied Werkers, CIO) 


- Redbaiting Begins 
— To Boomerang In 
ome CIO Unions 


Signs are Sheienulating that the workers are getting 
fed up with red-baiting within unions as a cover-up for 


failure to fight for economic 


unions not identified with the lefto— 


wing—such as Steel, American 
Newspaper Guild and Packing- 
house — demonstrate that many 
. workers have been given a dose of 
red-baiting “up to here” and are 
ready to disgorge the whole mess. 


In some of the biggest locals of 
the United Steelworkers, Philip 
Murray and his pack of office 
holders have been getting some 
rude shocks in local elections. The 
biggest union in the CIO, which at 
one time paced all wage drives, has 
thus far not received a single cent 
and has answered all protests by 


dragging in the red herring and 
employing outright thuggery 
against militants. 

What the wokers think of these 
methods was demonstrated in the 
15,000-strong U. S. Steel local in 
Gary, Indiana, where rank-and-file 
militants made a clean sweep in the 
shop - steward. elections. This fol- 
-Jowed the recent election victory of. 
Nick Migas and his slate in Inland 
Steel. | 3 
- Migas, a Communist Party Na- 
tional Committee member, was 
elected despite the outright inter- 
vention of top union officials and 
despite his earlicr beating at the 
hands of machine goons at the 
union’s Boston convention. 


* 


ANOTHER STRAW in the wind 
was the election of the militant 
slate headed by Joseph Green at the 
Bond local of the American Radia- 
tor Co. in Buffalo. 

‘Rght-winzers had confidently 
expected that the militant leaders 
of the Packinghouse Workers would 
be cleaned ovt at the union’s con- 
vention in view of the defeated na- 
tionwide strike. But the conyention 
last’ week re-elected UPWA Presi- 
dent Ralph Helstein and other 

ve officers. The delegates 
demonstrated that they had more 
baron ageell for a leadership which 
puts up a fight and loses because 
of superior odds, than. for carping 


demands. Recent events in 


a 


critics who seek to justify a failure 
to fight by resorting to hysterical 
cries of “Red.” 

While the Packinghouse conven- 
tion adopted an anti-third party 
resolution, it can be expected that 
a militant program fer saving and 
building the union wil! awaken the 
workers to their real politica] in- 
terests. The UPWA leadership will 
fight for that kind of policy. 


ss 

THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
GUILD convention, in San Fran- 
Cisco also demonstrated last week 
that a failure to fight for the rights 
of Communists endangers the union 
security of all. The Convention, al- 
though controlled by right-wingers, 
went on record for the reinstate- 
ment of Tom Buchanan to his .job 
on the Washington Star. 

Buchanan, a veteran newspaper- 


man, had been fired from the Star| 


for declaring his membership in 
the Communist Party. ‘The Wash- 


ington Guild had refused to fight. 


his case but the national conven- 
tion overwhelmingly voted. to 
back him. . 


Right-wing union Veiders. ” such 
as the Reuther leadership of the 


-|United Auto Workers have also 


begun to run into snags. Recent 
weeks have shown.a whole series of 
rebuffs to raiding unions, especially 
by members of the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers. 
Workers have voted “No” in a num- 
ber Taft-Hartley: elections called 
for by raiding unions. 

The “No” vote was a reaffirma- 
tion of confidence.in their original 
unions which were not entitled to a 
place on the ballot because of re- 
fusal to sign Taft-Hartley affi- 
davits. A case in point was the 
recent “no” vote agairst AFL Team- 
sters Local 804 which sought to take 
New York Woolworth. workers out 
of CIO Wholesale and Warehouse 
Local 65. 
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Prices Keep Climbing, 
Living Standards Dip — 


i 

The price level continues to climb at an increasing pace as a result of the aaa 
san refusal of Congress to act on any real anti-inflation program. 

All of the everyday things for which the worker must shell out to keep his family 
going are subjected to the steady pressures of the profiteers, unrestrained by any public 


control. 
The multi-billion dollar arnhetients program, which has not yet actually gotten 


started, will give the profiteers a powerful handle for engineering a new leap :in prices. 


They are already making use of it. e 


Here is the story of the daily 


items that\are constantly soaring in; keel during the war years, as a re- 
price. sult of rent control. They went. up 


Some 300 cities in the 25,000-or-|°DlY about 1 percent a year from 
higher class have jacked up their alee em CONtECS Were imposed, 
fares in the past year-and-a-half, : , 
according to a survey made ‘by the| But in the one year since Con- 
American Transit Association. gress passed the phony “voluntary 

Some have increased them twice} increase” rent control law, they 
since January of 1947. have gone up nearly 8 percent,| 

In Cleveland, for instance, the! and are still rising fast. 


- a . ees! a Sao nal Clothing since the war has been 
J p red’ hl going up almost as fast as food. In 


last month it went to $1.80. The in- April, the clothes dollar was worth 
crease qf nearly 50 pereent means | s..¢ about half Of what it was be- 


over $1 a week to a family using f 
two passes. ore the war, and this does not 
w SR 


In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, tokens 
went from 5 for a quarter, to four, 


and recently down to three. This 


take. into account all of the shoddy 
materials. 


Now we are told, silica are going — 
to take another hike in September, 
and it may be a big one. They give 
as the excuse the shift to a war 
economy, with the resultant “short- 
age” of textiles and other goods 
for civilian clothing. | 


But the Department of Com- 
merce says there is no real short- 
age, and there won’t be one. The 
excuse is strictly a phony to justify 
some extra profiteering on the 
part of an industry that has done 
a huge amount of it. | 
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raised the cost of a ride from 5c. 
to 8-one-third cents, or an increase 
of 66 two-thirds percent. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, the fare 
was raised * 6c. to 7c. ana then 
jumped to 10c, an increase of 66 
two-thirds. percent. 


* 


IN MANY OTHER CITIES, car 
and bus riders have been forced to 
three and four cents 
more in gradual increases. 

Several smaller cities went the 
way of New York in doubling their 
fares from 5c. to 10c. These in-. 
clude Richmond, and Muncie, Ind; 
Elgin and Jolliet, Ill; Ogden, Utah, 
and others. 

In most cases, however, these 
10c. cities gave the riders a break 
by offering several tokens at a 
slightly reduced bargain rate. 

Topping the fare price is Chi- 
cago, which soaks 15c for a Rapid 
Transit ride. It was 13c. up to a 
month ago, and last year it was 
12c. 

When you etre the nuinber of 
times a man and his family shell 
out the price of a subway ride, you 
can see the pennies mount to a lot 
of dollars in the course ofa year. 
In New York City, for instance, it 
is figured the average family wiii 
have to shell out at least $60 a 
year in added subway costs as a 
result of the fare hike from 5c. 
to 10c. 
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ADD TO THIS what is happen- 
ing in other parts of the cost-of- 
living, front. | 

In “the two months from March | 
15 to May 15, food costs went up, 
according: to the government, 4.2 
cents on every dollar. In technical 
terms, the food index shot up from 
202.3 to 2109 in those sixty days. 
We do not have the June fizures 
yet but reports. from everywhere say} 
meats, milk, butter, eggs have soar- 
ed to new high levels ir. the past few 
weeks. 

Rents were kept on a pretty even 
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SALT LAKE CITY (UP)—The 
Women’s Breakfast Club Party de- 
cided they’d made a mistake when 
they picked Harry E. Earl as “Best 
Liked Boss of the Year.” Earl did 
not show up for the award. The 
women later learned their mistake. 
Earl hadn’t been invited. 


SS 


MEMPHIS, ‘Tenn. (UP) — Fred 
Bauer took a chance and jost. He 
wagered that his daughter-in-law 
would present him with his fourth 


consecutive grandson. It was an 
~ «a4 2-ovnce girl and Bauer | 
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Industrial Injury 

In construction there were 151,700 
industrial injuries last year, an in- 
erease of | 6 pereent. 
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SPORT COATS and 
; SLACKS 
Real Values 
Seeing Is Believing 
Enjoy our famous fitting service 


JOE & PAUL 


(Our only stere) 


117 Stanton, cor. oh St. 
New Yerk City 
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Abner W. Berry 


i By | 
A United States Senator, 


national convention, was asked by newsmen his opinion as 


to who would be: nominated. 
“you probably know®— 


Senator. said,. 
more about what’s going on here 
than I do. I don’t pay any atten- 
tion to political organization, I’ve 
got my buckaroos nies home to 
represent. % 

I could tell that the youngish 


western Senator had not attended | 


on and seemed to care little about 
it. It could never have been that 
way with a delegate to the Com- 
munist Party convention — and it 


Complete Automobile Serv:cing 


138th AVENUE 


Auto Body Works, Ine. 
4509—-18th Avenue 


anne 
. In May, more than two months 
before the national convention of 
the Communist Party opens on Aug. 
3,. Communists throughout the 
United States begin to study and 
discuss the party’s draft’ platform-——- 
the convention. resolution. In spe- 
cial branch meetings, after each 
member has read the document, a 
report is made and each member is 
jfree to amend and extend the res- 
olution, Section; regional and state 
conventions continue the process. of 


improving upon the draft.* There is’ 


no possibility of a delegate being 
elected to the Communist Party 
convention and not knowing “what’s 
going on.” He helps to stage the 
convention and write its, program. 


* 


IT’S AN. INTERESTING proc- 


jess. Out in Michigan a group of 


ALIGNMENT 
@ DUCO PAINTING 
@ WELDING 
-@ AUTO TOPS 
@ SLIP COVERS 


WI 38-9417 


A. Di Caseli 
J.. Sheiniuk 


automobile workers organized it-to 
the Communist Party are meeting 
in a small hall. After listening to 


» {the report on the draft resolution, 


one member takes the floor. He 
has been moved py that section of 
the resolution which condemns 
these labor leaders who have ca- 
pitulated to the line of big busi- 


-|ness and calls for united action of 


EXHIBITION ON 
CERAMICS 
‘Co-operative Design’ 
) Prints By 
The Modern Masters 
SUMMER SALE 


Custem Made Frames—Mats 


44th St. Gallery 
133 WEST 44th STREET 
CH 3-6410 


“modern furniture 


for heme 

fer effice 

in steck and . 
built te order 
painted and 
unpaimted 


AL 4-2942 


-ROXY 


496 SEXTH AVENUE 
Near 2th Sireet 


MAISON LOUIS 
SAME DAY CLEANERS 
30 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Bet. Sth & Sth Sts. ST. 9-210 
Established 1902 


Bachwitt Pharmacy 


Leuis Dinnerstein, PH G 


- Saratoga Ave. and Bergen St. \ 
Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
Official IWO Drug Store 


Prescriptions Filled at 
Mest Reasenabie 
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Signs of . cary "Daseriasion 
(220 W. 1th ST. CH 3.1697 
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Iiman in his twenties. 


“in the shops, 


9? 


workers from below— 
factories, and local unions. 


“Why. that’s what I’ve been say- 
ing all along,’ he begins. “Look at 
the way we've been yoing along 
with the guys in the Progressive 
Caucus. A lot of these fellows were 
enly ‘porkchoppers’ (job hclders) 
interested in staying in office. Why 
we got sucked in. Our branch has 
got to get busy in the plant and 
the lecal. Get the members attend- 


| jing meetings and understanding the | 
-Ithings that Reuther and his boys 


are doing. That’s what I think the 
resolution means.” : 

He went on to criticize the work 
of his club on a number of other 
points and to make some sugges- 
tions for improving the resolution. 
His work will register at his state 
convention and later in the national 


convention. 


In New York City a group of 
Communist furniture workers dis- 
cussed the resolution at some 
length, especially the problem of 
how they could best fight for the 
job rights of Negro workers. They 
didn’t think the national resolution 
was clear and full enough on the 

question. There had been sone 
among them who had _ not seen the 
necessity of fighting especially for 
Negroes. These they criticized and 
agreed on a plan for demanding the 
upgrading of Negro workers. 

* 

ONE WORKER-DELEGATE iis- 
agreed with the emphasis on So- 
cialism in the resolution. “I don't 
think the American people (are 
ready for discussing Socialism,” ne 
said. He was immediately chal- 
lenged by other speakers. 

“I don’t agree with Comrade 
- + « « «, firmly answered a young 
“I know that 
jthere are millions in America who 


a GOP pre-convention discussion:| ‘a 
‘He wasn’t aware of what was. going |* 


a delegated to the Republican| 


“Tell. you the truth,” . the 


“If we don’t give these people the| 


Socialist answer to many of the 
problems dealt with by Wallace then| 
they are more than likely to be} 
frustrated. They can’t reach a So- 
Cialist pcsition spontaneously. It’s| 
our job to show them the way in 
{the course of doing our best to build 
mass third party.” 
He went on to show how the so- 
called cost-of-living escalator wage 


‘was a capitalist device used by 


trade union leaders like Walter 
Reuther. “This device cannot be an- 
swered thoroughly except with the 
socialist theory of Marxism—that’s 
the job of our party,’ he said. He 
was applauded. The _ furniture 
workers made their criticism and 
amendments to the resolution. 


* 

DOWN IN BIRMINGHAM, Ala., 
in a hot room with drawn shades, 
Negro and white Communists dis- 
cuss their work in the light of the 


{draft resolution. Fascism, the Mar- 


shall Plan and mob actions. dis- 
cussed in the resolution have every- 
day meaning to this group. One of 
their number, a Negro steel worker, 
was driven from his job and denied 
his elected post in his union because 


he opposed the Marshall Plan and 
Jimcrow. 

““‘We woke up Jate to what Phil 
Murray was after,” the tall Negro 
says when his turn came to speak. 
“We were trying to safeguard. the 
unity of the union while Murray 
and his men were plotting a split. 
Now we'll have to begin at the bot- 
tom.” They connect the Marshall 
Plan with the attacks on the Ne- 
groes. 

Those who support the Marsna}l 
Plan in the labor movement there 
are making common ground with 
the white-supremacy men in power. 
Police terror against the Negre 
workers has kept many of them 
from: attending trade union meet- 
ings.. Communists plan an increased 
circulation of the Communist press, 
organization of white workers and 
liberals in support of the Negroes, 
shop and mine pit: organization of 
the workers to resist the terror. 

After criticising their own work 
and planning to improve it, they 
voice dissatisfaction with the slow- 
ness shown by northern Commu- 
nists in aiding them in the difficult 
work. They, too, help to write the 
1948 Communist platform. 


ro 

AND SO THE DISCUSSION  be- 
fore the convention proceeds. From 
the states, the resolutions and critie- 


mittee selected by the convention 
will have the thinking of the en- 
tire party membership. 

The. work of the party will be 
greatly improved during this pe- 
riod. Chicago, San Francisco, Har- 
lem, No. Carolina, Colorado, Texas 


and Georgia—everywhere that men 
and women work for a living, Com- 
munists are organized and prepar- 
ing for the convention. 


nist Party National Convention 
opens in New York City, the “party 
line” will have been woven . from 
the rich texture of American life 


lare following Henry Wallace on an 
advanced program. I think that 
these people are representative of 
other millions who are tired of .o 


44; 014 capitalist. way. 


. 
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guided by the scientific experiences 
of Marxism. The delegates attend- 
ing the convention will not be con- 
cerned with patronage. Their dis- 
ciplined actions are conditioned by 
their own conviction based.on what 
they know of their shop, home, city, 
state and nation. The Communist 
Party has given them the science 
which relates these provincial _as- 
pects of living to the wide, wide 
world. 


~_ 


[workers will increasingly le: gh 
They'd like to see our country run|Rg Gy 


ism flow into the Communist Party} 
national office. The drafting com-} . 


So on Aug. 3 when the Commu-/ 


1At Comauiniiet Comveliiieds: 


couldn’t understand that. 


in the open and not bartered away 


years, 
The Communist are discussing 


cussions are proving 


itself through criticism. 


BRUSSELS (ALN). 
250,000 metal workers, 


igotiate. Belgium branch plants of 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler and 
the Bell Telephor.e Co. were among 
those tied up by the. strike. 


Hit. Tokyo High Prices 

TOKYO (ALN).—A demonstration 
of 60,000 workers before the Imperial 
Palace, held under the joint auspices 
of the Japanese National Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Unions, climaxed !abor pro- 
tests- against government-decreed 
price hikes amouhting to 70 per- 
cent in some cases. The demonstra- 
tors also ' protested government 
‘union-busting activities and refusal 
‘to grar.t adequate wage increases. 
The Japanese Socialist newspaper 
'Shakai Shimbun  charzed 
Japanese employer organizations 
were “seeking conditions unfavor- 
able to labor to attract foreign in- 
vestment.” ) 
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the country and its future and not|¥ @ °° 
how this or that clique wiil be able | =.4g "a: = 
to bilk it. The pre-convention dis- | > ft. *= 
the party’s de- | See. 
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PRETTY ‘PENNY LEE, wearing 
winner’s crown, is shown after 
she was chosen the prettiest 
American of Chinese extraction 
Pleasanton, Cal. contest. An 
insurance company clerk, she 
came in first in a field of 20 en-. 
trants. 


Bulgar Unions 

SOFIA (ALN)—The Bulgarian - 
Federation of Labor announced that | 
union officials throughout the -coun- 
try made 174,248 reports to member- 
ship meetings in 1947. Total atten- 
dance at the meetings was over six 
million, showing that each of Bul- 
garia’s 609,000 unionists came to an 
average of 10 meetings during the 
year. Progress in union educational] © 
work is reflected in the-great in- 
crease of books in union : libraries, — 
which grew three-fold from 236,724 


in 1945 to 609,272 in 1947. 
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Communiste—anywhere, . everywhere—are news. 
can mean a lot of things.. ‘It can mean dope stories, rumors, fairy 
tales, and slanders. It can mean the underhand propaganda of 
mythical “Protocal M’s” or “Soviet enchantresses.” 


Bat in The Worker, : news means truth. 
where he stands in the world today unless he knows the truth 
about the activities, the program, the policies of Marxists in the 
United States and throughout the world. Renew you sub today! 
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COMMUNISTS ARE NEWS! 


But “news” 


And nobody can know | 
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‘learcut 
Maher Battle 


“The hottest election fight in Brooklyn is shaping up in the 14th Congressional Dis- 
‘trict, where: Lee Pressman, American Labor Party apernete, is bidding for the seat now 


held ‘by red- baiting Rep. Abraham Multer. 


Multer has very few claims to® 


fame—but. those he has are out- 
standing. Consider the following 
Choice bits and weight them azainst 
the fact. that Multer has only had 


eight Months in: which to make his 
record: 


in the Marshall Plan—something 
that was too raw even for Truman 
and Marshall. . 

_ @© Miulter voted for the draft 
and-supported conscription. — 

The remainder of Multer’s time 
was taken up ‘with his one-man 
crusade against “Communism,” 
which usually manifested itself in 
an attack on union leaders who did 
not support the “cold war” For 
example, Multer spoke at a recent 
St. Nicholas Arena rally held by 
right-wing stooges for the depart- 
ment stores to put the finger on 
militant leaders of department 
Store locals here. This rally provid- 
ed the ammunition for the current 
“investigation” being conducted by 
the Hartley Labor Committee, 
which threatens’ these militant 
leaders with ail on contempt 
charges. 

Multer took the same position in 
his attack on the unionists as did 
the union-hating the same position 
of the stores when they testified 
before the Hartley Committee in 
Washington, calling the militant 
union leaders “Moscow agents.” 


* 


MULTEER’S VOTE for Spanish 
dictator Franco also resulted from 
his.. hysterical fear of “Commu- 
nism,” which makes him one of the 
leaders of the League Against Com- 
munism, founded by the notorious 
Rabbi Schultz. ‘Schultz was ueposed 
by his congregation following a 
red-baiting attack on Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise as a “Communist.” Multer. 
however, identified himself with 
this unprincipled red-baiting by 


oininjg up with Schultz’s outfit: 


after the latter’s ouster a 4 his con- 
gregation. 

So also with his stand onthe 
draft.and conscription, which Mul- 
ter attempts to justify by pointing 
to the “red menace.” : 
mains, however, that the youths of 
his district are going to bs drafted 
in September whether or not they 
share Multer’s hysteria. 

_. IN PRESSMAN, Multer faces an 


adversary capable of retiring him 
from Congress, which would justifi- 


3 


| .° 


* Multer voted to incinde France| , 


signed to work for the Wallace 
The fact re-. 


‘In the progressive movement is cer- 


LEE PRESSMAN 


terms in history. In contrast to 
Multer, Pressman has had a long 
and distinguished career in the 
progressive movement, both as an 
original New Dealer and as general 
counsel for the CIO for 12 years. 


Following a brilliant career as a 
law student and a short period of 
private practice, Pressman went tuo 
Washington in 1933 with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as one of the group 
of young progressives who were 


destined to. staff so many of the 
New Deal agencies. He was as- 
Sistant general counsel to AAA un- 
der Henry Wallace, whose support 
he now has in his race for Congress: 
general counsel to the WPA under 
the late Harry Hopkins, and gen- 
eral counsel to the Farm Security 


Administration tunder Rexford G. 


Tugwell, now one of aacrs top 
sides. 

In 1936 Pressman become general 
counsel to the newly-formed ©IO 
and served in that capacity until 
February of this year, when he re- 


movement. His resignation from his 
CIO position, similar to his assump- 
tion of the post, followed the pat- 
tern of his career—service in the 
new and growing sector of the pro- 
gressive movement. 
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PRESSMAN’S LONG RECORD 


ably give him one — the shortest! tain to cut deeply ant the normal 
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‘THIS NEW YORK COMMEMORATIVE STAMP, marking the 
Greater Clty's golden snmiversary, a a 


— see | will 
ae Party voters, who contributed 10,000 
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ALP is already the second party 
in the district, 
Rabinowitz running 7,000 
ahead: of the Republican in 1947. 


draw heavily 


votes to Multer last year. 

The combination of Pressman’s 
record and Wallace support as con- 
trasted with Multer’s reactionary 
record in his eight-month term in 
Congress will be the factor that wil 


Democratic vote in the 14th, where. 
the Wallace following is huge. The 


votes | 


It is also expected that Pressman | 


from Liberal) SE SL. sso cae ee 
| CALIFORNIA CANDIDATES—Augustus F. Hawkins 


its candidate Victo | 


| 


} 


James T. Allen are two candidates 


(left) and ~ 
for California State Assembly with 


full backing of the Wallace New Party. Hawkins, incunfbent Democrat, 
will run on both Democratic and Progressive Party tickets. Mr. Allen 
has the endorsement of the Los Angeles CIO. 


— 7 


The campaign has already started 
and the ALP is confident that the 


decide the; outcome of the election. | 


14th will. vote ku November to send 
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Army and Navy 


—— 


an ALP representative to Congress, 
to take his place alongside Reps. 
Vito Marcantonio and Leo Isacson. 
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Electrolvsis 


NAVY OXFORDS 


Genuine Navy Last 
Sizes 6-12—Widths C, D, E, F, 


7x7 Tents 


Hudson 


Army & Navy Store 


105| THIRD AVENUE 
\Near 13th St.. N.Y. 3, GR. 5-9073 


Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


FOR LOWEST 
PRICES 


of Quality Baby Carriages ané 
Nursery Furniture 


SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 


© 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 


(Near Brooklyn Paramount Thea.) 


e 70 GRAHAM AVENUE 
(Near Broadway. Brooklyn) 


A, SIMON 


e 805 ” .MSTERDAM AVENUE 
(Near 99th St., Manhattan) 
Discount te Worker Readers 
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Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


in all 
languages 


MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold - Rented - Repaired 
Exchanged 
ALWAYS BARGAINS 


ALL LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


TUE TES GE aE Tt et 


Here experts remeve unwanted hair perma- 
nently from yeur face, arm, legs or body—~ 
Enjoy REDUCED RATES! Physician in 
attendance. Privacy. Alse featuring 
BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD—saves ots 
of time and meney. Men alse treated. Free 
consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYsiS 
110 W 34th St. Tel.: ME 3-4218 
Suites 1101-2 Next te Saks Sth St. 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


———— 
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CARL JACK R. 


BRODS KY 


All: kinds of insurance including aute- 
mobile, fire, tife, compensation, ete. 


799 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. GR 5-3826 
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Laundry 


— 


DEPENDABLE @ # £SEASONABLE 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry 


9 Christopher St. eo WA 9-273% 
me @ Call for and Deliver wou! 


Men’s Wear 


SPECIAL! 
UNDERWOOR 


ONLY 35 MMACHINES 
RECONDITIONED 
NEW MACHINE GUARANTEE 


A & B Typewriter Co. 


Repairs — Services — Rentals 
BRONX (YY 23-1620-3 MANHAT. 


for STYLE 
TAILORING @ VALUE 
in Men’s Clothing 


Newman Bros. 


$4 Stanton Street 
(near Orchard St.) 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


‘Carpet Cleaning ~ 


Mimeographing 


Let SECURITY Rug Cleaning Experts 
Preserve the Beauty of Your Rug 


CLEANED 


|| DEMOTHED 


; 15 FREE 


STORAGE 
9x12 SUMMER 
Domestic 
Rug MONTHS 


Tel. ME 5-7576 


INSURED 


- CARPET CLEANING CO. 
474 E. 146th St., N.¥.C. 


Rug Cleaning’ 


9x12 Domestic $ 3 18 


Dust-Cleaned 
and Demothed 
FREE SUMMER STORAGE 
Free Delivery in Bronx, Manhattan, 
: Brooklyn and Queens 


'F LOVE CARPET 


CLEANING CO. 
3268 Third Ave., Bronx (168-164 Sts.) 


: 


: Tel. CY 2-3880 
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Moving - Storage 


CONCORD 


Transfer & Storage Corp. 
242 E. 187 ST., N.Y.C. MO 9-6556 


‘POOL CAR SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA 


and all points on the Pacific Coast 
‘Prompt service also to Tucson, Phoenix, 
‘Seattle, Portland and all points to and in 
| Texas, New Mexico, Jtah, Wyoming, Mon- 
|tana,’etc. Phone for our LOW RATES 
or all points ... anywhere. 


‘PROMPT, RELIABLE, EFFICIENT Service 
FPREE estimates without obligation 


MOVING © STORAGE 


FRANK GiARAMITA 
i3 £. ith 8ST. GR 72 457 


| mear Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT ® RELIABLE 
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| Moving - Storage 


8 = ae LY STORAGE 


WAREHOUSE 


Local, Long Distance Moving, 
Crating, Packing, Shipping 


STORAGE—MODERATE RATES 


o21 BERGEN AVE. 


Near-3rd Ave. 149th St. 


ME 53-8866 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Ine. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
So. Bivd. & 163 St. DA 98-7900 
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Records - Musie 


—e— 


Rhumba and RKed Boogie 
Ass 


Unity 
Travelin’ and Elephant and The 
By Goodson and Vale 
Each Record — $1.05 


BERLINER’S MUSIG SHOP 
154 4th Ave., 14th St. - Open till 10 P. 
OR 4-9400 
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Opticians and Optometrists 
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Official [WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
2535 W. Sth St., near Seventh Ave. 

Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — ME 3-3243 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes 

examined by a 

competent oculist 
(M.D.) 


UNION 


SQUARE 


147 Fourth Ave., 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel 


Optical Service 
Bank Bidg., Rm. 319 
GR 17-7553 


Official IWO Bronx Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 77-0022 


COLDEN 33-07 4—— 


ee 


Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
‘Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES | 


Printing a 
—— PROGRESSIVE — 
PRINTING 


COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS for ORGANIZATIONS 
and TRADE UNIONS 


119 W. 23rd Street 
sienuee mene WA 4-4734 


! Undertakers 
| L J. MORRIS, Inc. 


Funeral Director for the IWO 


Piets in all Cemeteries 
Funerals arranged in all Boroughs 
9701 CHURCH AVE. cor. ROCKAWAY 
PABZAWAY BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


Bay —— FHONES —— Night 


DE S345 Dt 38-2726 
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“The Crime of the Trusts 


N the 1900's, the crime of the trusts was well known 
to the entire country. Those were the days when the 
Rockefellers and Morgans were smashing up. thousands 
of small businesses to form the giant trusts of today. 


| But, a good publicity job was done. The trusts 
were covered up in the press. Today, the story of Amer- 
'jcan monopoly is the biggest story of this generation. 
+ | Yet, it is kept from the public. Few people know that 
the steel trust, the oil trust, the auto and building trust 
control most of. the industrial life of the nation. To- 
gether with the banks, they dictate the output, the price, 
a and the flow of goods. The giant trusts, like General 
Electric, hoard inventions. which might interfere with 
the profits of the big industrialists. The banks and mort- 
' gage firms, together with the lumber, cement, and metal 
' trusts, effectively sabotage any big housing program. 
| They prefer the shortage which keeps rents and prices 
| up. They wrecked the plan for Government housing (the 
cost of our armaments would build millions of new homes 
within a single year). 
' . The trusts killed price control soon after the war 
- ‘was ended. They saw a chance to make enormous profits 
| out of the post-war shortages. They wanted to loot the 
~ ~~ ! gavings of the people which had gone into war bonds and 
Bate | bank accounts. The result was that since 1945, the food 
price index rose from 138 to 211 today; clothing rose 
from 144 to 197; rent from 108 to 116, and other daily 
costs from 128 to 147. The trusts are gouging the entire 
nation; their profits are breaking records, 
ay | The need for an anti-monopoly party is enormous. 
Not in the old “trust-busting” sensé of the 1900’s which 
tried in vain to prevent the concentration of capital, but 
in the sense of a people’s government acting to expose 
them, curb their price fixing, tax their profits heavily, 
and preparing the way for the people to take them over 
(1 e for the use of thé entire nation. 


| t’ ~The trusts are controlled by about 1,000 financiers. 
ie Surely, the rest of America’s 140,000,000 cannot afford 
: to let their lives be dictated by the monopolist clique. 


| . y | ‘ee  , 
. _: Jito’s Tactics 
Pye= events following the Cominform’s criticism of the 


Tito leadership in Yugoslavia have proved how right 
ie that criticism was. 


'\. The reply of the Tito leadership simply didn’t answer 
the basic charges made against it—that the Communist 
Party in Yugoslavia wasn’t a real Communist party in the 
sense that it acted as the vanguard leading the country 
toward Socialism. Instead of meeting this charge, the Tito 
leadership admitted the truth of it when, in its reply it 

said “With us, the party, the country, the central commit- 

“tee, the People’s Front and Tito are all one.” This is the 

. open denial of inner party democracy, on the one hand, and 
the utter abandonment of the Leninist conception of the 
party as distinct from all other mass organizations acting 

as the highest form of the organization of the working 
class. 


|. \ It was to be expected, of course, that Tito’s challenge 


-- —s 
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° of the collective views of the other European Communist . 


ies would bring joy to the reactionaries in the capital- 

st countries. There was quick talk about rushing Marshall 
Plan “aid” to these peculiar “Communists” who create hos- 
tility toward the Soviet ,Union and their brother parties. 


The Tito leadership then tried to conceal its anti- 
Soviet attitude from the Yugoslav people by inviting the 
‘Communist Party of the USSR to “visit” Belgrade. This 
offer was naturally refused, since the Tito leadership had 
| read itself out of the Cominform by refusing to discuss its 
policies democratically with the other parties. 


| ‘The struggle within Yugoslavia will grow more acute 
as the people, especially the working class, discovers that 
_ they are being led away from Socialism, and that the 
. capitalist countries count on Tito’s acts to give them an 
inside their country. In this struggle, there exn 
no question where the working class of all countries 
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IN SEARCH OF A HOME—Warren A. Lewis, 42 (holding sign), and his family, who have been evicted 
from their Chicago home, resort to this in the hope someone will find them a place to live. The seven 


children range in ages from 38 te 18, 
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Face to Face 


The following letter sent 
to me personally, will, I be- 
lieve, be interesting to the 
readers of the Worker: 


Monday, June 14, 1948. 


It can’t happen in Amer- 


ica. But it can, and. did. 


happen in Czechoslovakia! 


Today I was the guest of 


the government. I a Negro 
and a worker, was one of the 
1,500 people, including foreign 
diplomats and ambassadors, that 
was given the honor of witnessing 


the election of a new President to 
replace the 
Honorable Dr. 
Benes, who re- 
signed because 
of ill health. | 
The election of 
the new Presi- 
dent was per- 
formed in one 
of the large 
rooms of the 
Hradcany Castle. 


Only 
in this beautiful hall: and I, an 
ordinary guy and black, was one 
of those who thrilled at the elec- 
tion of a great man. A man who 
is loved by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Czech people, Kle- 
ment Gottwald. 


The vote by the members of the 
Czech Parliament was conducted 
by the raising of hands, in a dem- 
ocratic fashion that would put 


our elections to shame, and the 


Honorable Klement Gottwald, the 
outstanding leader of the Com- 
munist Party and the moet loved 
man in Czechoslovakia, was 
elected unanimously. Every one 
rose to their feet immediately and 
the walls of the famous old castle 
shook with the applause, and the 
ery—iong live Gottwald. 


The hall was filled to capacity. 
All the foreign diplomats and am- 
 Pbassadors were there, including 
our-own Ambassador Steinhardt. 


about. 
1,500 people can be accommodated 


The highest dignitaries of the 
Church were there. Workers, fac- 
tory delegations, intellectuals and 
middle-class people, artists, scien- 
tists and professional people, were 
clapping hands hailing this great 
man (I included). I have been 
a follower of this great Commu- 
nist leader for years. I have read 
many of his speeches whenever 
they appeared in America and 
many of his written articles that 
have,been translated into English. 
I have read and just think to be 


able. to witness an occasion that. 


will go into the pages of history. 


As I write this letter to you. I have 
a headache and I’m sure it’s be- 
Cause my head is a little bit 
swelled. 


After the elections and singing 
of the national anthem the new 
President and the entire audience 
was led into the Castle Cathedral. 
Gottwald was led by the highest 
Catholic and Protestant Bishops. 


The royal court outside the 
church was filled with singing, 
dancing workers and peasants, 


An Eye-Witness Account of the 
Inauguration of Klement Gottwald 


who came from all parts of the 
country to give homage to the 
first Communist President in a 
Socialist country that is very re- 
ligious. So here is proof, Ben, 
that a man’s pious faith will not 
conflict with his desire to work 
for and build socialism. 

If a way could be found to send 
me The Worker every week I 
would be very grateful. Ben, .} 
would appreciate letters from 
comrades. I. will gladly answer 
questions about’ the Party here 
and how the merging of all the 
political parties into one great 
Communist Party, which will take 
effect June 27. Say, Ben, when 
you. have worked so hard that you 
find it difficult to write your 
weekly article, just call on me and 
I will write your article on how 
it feels to. live behind the s0- 
called Iron Curtain under social- 
ism and be a Negro. 


With comradely affections, 


JAMES MILLER ROBINSON, 


Care Cedok, Prague 2, Czecho~ 
slovakia. 
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A Million $ AFL Kitty : 


. Fo Fight Third Party 
By George Morris __ 
-WPHE AFL’s top leaders have hit; upon a 
“solution” of their political campaign 
troubles that will make everybody in their 
camp happy. The first direct beneficiary 


of that campaign is Owen & Chappel, Inc., 
a big New York advertising agency. 

It will be recalled that the old watchdogs of 
' reaction in the AFL’s top leadership, had the fol- 
lowing problems: 
_ @They are torn apart on their, preferences 
roe ae among Presidential candidates. , 

e They couldn’t even agree on 
a prominent person to. direct 
their Labor’s League for Political 
Education and finally settled for 
an administrative wheelhorse. 

@ Their plan- for voluntary 
_ dollar-per-member contributions 
from unions proved very slim 
pickings. ‘ 

_@ The Taft-Hartley Law bars 


the use of heavy money from the treasury for 


- political work. 

So, as always, when confronted with a teugh 
problem, the old mossbacks put -on their anti- 
Communist glasses and, presto, everything was 
- solved. The T-H Law says nothing about money 
for PR (public relations) or money “against Cem- 
munism.” So why bother with that voluntary stuff? 


* 


a 


LD MATT WOLL, with his 19th century, with his . 


black bow and wing collar, and ea mind of still 
earlier vintage, is always on hand to'steer the old 


Federation nag out of trouble. He it was who was put - 


in charge of a quiet campaign te get up-a kitty for 
“PR.” If you had those old boys down as tightwads, 
you were mistaken. Not -on anti-Communism! 


Matty says far more than anticipated came in— 


a whole million, | . 

From the same office on Lexington Ave., which 
served him years ago as head of the now defunci 
fascist National Civic Federation, Woll called for 
bids from advertising companies. Owen & Chappel, 
Inc., won the first $500,000 worth in competition 
with four other companies. It’s good profitable 

. What’s the difference in anti-Communist 
propaganda, whether it is paid fer by the NAM, 
the AFL or the Knights of Celumbus? Money is 
* | 
UT WHAT IS the' real story? There is certainly 
enough anti-Communist propaganda geing on 


. without another million dollars’ worth from the | 


AFL. And the AFL doesn’t usually throw money 
away, even if it is yours. 

The anti-Cemmunist steam Owen & Chappel, 
Inc., will be blowing eff for the AFL -autocrats will 
be cleverly slanted te hit ai Henry Wallace and 
third party sentiment. That is the one thing upon 
which the old gents on the AFL executive council 
are really united. It will be carefully dressed up as 
“non-political propaganda. | | 

The big worry in*AFL’s top family as in the 
CIO’s heirarchy, is the déep inroads of the third 
party movement into organized Jabor ranks. They 
also know that the rank and file of the AFL has 
seldom paid much attention to the politieal ad- 
vice of their union officers. So their efforts will be 
_ more subtle and, seemingly, non-political. 

Woll says the AFL doesn’t plan to take sides 
“but just to educate the public to the fact that 
organized labor is one of he most important bar- 
riers against Communism.” The dear old public, so 
ig seems, thinks the AFL is overrun with “Com- 
munism.” 

* 


IS GOING to be the funniest labor cam- 
in history, The big-salaried misieaders of 


t 
4 


eedledum. By the time the votes are cast, 
will be both the “greatest friend labor had” 
reincarnation of Herbie Hoover. Truman will 
the biggest strikebreaker and the exact 
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pay attention te their leaders won't stay home 
_peomuse they have somewhere te go. 
Furthermore, the 15,000,000-member trade union 
movement is a far more active force. Its votes are 
Eke a Niagara which the high-salaried people on 
' Finally, there is a much stronger and more 


‘will be split wide open between Tweediedee’ 


folks who pay dues 
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_When mu condituerts write SOB’ 


Hee dont mean ‘Senate Office Building”..0.. 


— Fred Wright in UK News (United Electrical, Radie and Machine Workers) 


WASHINGTON (FP).—Being « 
compeny president is a good job, 
it appears from the annual Trea- 


sury Dept. list of incomes over — 


$75,000, released here July &. 


lit is taken from income tax 
returns and includes only “salary, 
commission, bonus or other com- 
pensation” paid by employers. It 
dees not refiect the really big 


‘profit haul of the nation’s mil- 


lionaires, since it is limited to. 
\ Sherman Gifford, who spoke for 


money supposediy “earned” by 
the top dogs at their desks. The 
Treasury takes no account. of the 


profit meion sliced yearly by the | 


corporations. 

Although most big companies 
stick together in their eagerness 
to plead poverty when the work- 


ers ask for a raise, they seem to 


have two distinct policies for pay- 
ing their executives. The first is 
the share-the-wealth policy, 
which results in dealing gener- 
ously with the bosses. 


* 


GENERAL MOTORS, for in- 
stance, rewarded 37 executives 
with payments of $75,000 or more 
for the past fiscal year. The F. 
W. Woolworth Co. dime-pinchers, 
to the nation, spread the moola 
around to 25 of its boys. The E. 
I. duPont outfit put 17 into the 
magic circle, most of it through 
generous bonuses. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. came through for 14 
employes, led by Eugene Grace 
with $298,279. 

But the keep-it-in-the-family 
payment policy was more popu- 
lar among big companies. The 
Ford Motor Co. paid off only two 
men with big dough, one of them 
being Henry Ford I. - Chrysler 
put four on the list, Westing- 
house, General Electric and U. 8. 


found only one apiece -worthy f 


being listed. 


Capitalism Pays OR- 
lf. You're an Executive 


ger Co. had top marketbasket 
take with $380,733. 


* 


FROM A THIRSTY AMERICA 
the Nat]. Distillers Products Corp. 
took enough to pay: six men top 
bracket wages. Seton Porter led 
the group with $282,000. 

The American Telephone & 
Telegraph monopoly which forced 
its. workers out on a bitter strike 
last year paid Treasury-listing 
salaries to five executives. Walter 


the firm in the labor dispute, was 
recorded as being paid $208,650 
during his working hours that 
year. 


The American Tobacco Co. 
which often balks at paying its 
cigarette workers a living wage, 
paid six executives salaries be- 
tween $230,000 and $205.000. 


William Randolph Hearst, bit- 
ter anti-labor publisher, paid 
himself $116,666.67 as head of 
Hearst Consolidated Publications 
and the same amount again as 
chief of Hearst Publications, Inc. 
He paid Mortimer Berkowitz, gen- 
eral manager of the American 
Weekly $152,000 for his efforts. 
Hearst also paid Walter Winchell 
$97,684.83 for’his syndicated col- 
umn. 

* 


THE VICIOUSLY ANTI - 
LABOR, homespun comic, Little 
Orphan Annie, is worth $103,000 
to the Chicago Tribune-N. Y. 
Daily News Syndicate. That is 
what it paid cartoonists Gray & 
Gray for this feature last year. 


Movie stars and other leading 


professionals made the most spec- 
tacular salaries listed by the 
Treasury. But their total income 
is largely limited to salaries, and 
includes little profits or capital 
gains. 


Top Treasury listings went to 
Charies P. Skouras, whose thea- 
ters brought him $985,300; Wil- 
liam Wyler, who earned $432,000 
through Sam ‘Goldwyn Produc- 
tions, and Chas. H. Strub, of the 
Los Angeles Turf Club, who took 
$397,000 from filmiand horse- 
lovers. Betty Grable’s figure, tops 
for women, rounded out at ex- 
actly $298,333.33. 


Capital “Provides Work” 


By Milton Howard 
NE OF THE crudest hoaxes per- 


petrated upon American workers by 
jackasses and Big Business propagandists 
is the notion that the employer “provides 


work” for Labor. The idea is that if there 
were no private stockholders, bondholders and bank- 
ers to rake in profit there could be no production, 
By some mysterious curse, the workers and the ma- 
chines could not get together to produce wealth 
without having private capitalists around to own 


- the machines and hire the workers.« 


This idea is very valuable, of 
course, to the present private own- 
ers who consist mostly of a few 
big banks and corporations con- 
trolling about 85 percent of the 
nation’s vital production. They 
have prostituted the nation’s press, 
achools, radio, etc. to this idea 
which appears in the innocent- 
seeming gibberish about. “labor” 
and “management.” The word 
‘‘management” implies a socially 
useful function in the process of production; it 
deliberately hides the brutal reality about owmner- 
ship and control. The struggle in the USA today 
is between the owners and the non-owners of Amer- 
ica’s industries—that is between the overwhelming 
majority of the people and the handful represented 
in the big corporations and trusts. The owners 
of American industry have no social function; labor 
could run the industries without them. 


° + * ¢ 
propaganda that “management provides 
work” for labor is about on the same level as 
the philosophica)] pieties of the slave-holders who 
claimed that they fed and clothed their slaves, and 
therefore “deserved” the right to use their labor. 


| Certain Americans, like the Abolitionists and Abe 


Lincoln, suggested that the slaves did not have. 
te remain silaves.. Even if they “were treated very 
kindly,” as some masters claimed, they still re- 
mained siaves and this slavery 


to their slaves. They said that if there were no 
slaves, there would be “chaos” and “anarchy.” And 
many of them meant it, no doubt, since to any 
exploiter class the conditions which give them their 
privileges seem wholly “natural” to them. 

The scientific Socialism of Marxism-Leninism 
reveals that it is not the owners of industry who 


“provide work” for American labor, but, on the > 


contrary, it is American labor alone which produces 
the profits for the private owners of the nation’s 
vital industries. It is not the owners of our in- 
dustries who are being generous to the American 
working man, but it is the American working man 
(60,000,000 now working) who is being absurdly 
and unnecessarily generous to the few men whem 
he still permits to own and contro] his country’s 
economic life. It is not capital that “provides work,” 
but labor which produces and expands the wealth 
which becomes Capital under the present setup. 


* * * 


y= slavish and false philosophy that the Ameri- 


can people could not run the nation’s factories 


would have to. 
be abolished. ‘These notions’ aroused a fanatical 
fury in the breasts of the masters who “gave work” ~ 


without private owners is pumped into the minds “% — 


of American labor not only by open apologists for 
the employers, but also by most of the officialdom 
of the AFL and CIO trade unions. Thus we not 
only find a Philip Murray selling the workers in. 
the steel] mills the idea that they are “partners” 
with the “management” (that it is the Morgan 
bankers who contro! the steel trust), but we also 
witness Textile Union leader Enil Rieve peddling 
the bellycrawling philosophy that Labor’s wages 
cannot interfere with the profits of the private 
owners. This pretended “Socialist” actually writes 
that “a union should tailor its demands to the abil- 
ity of efficient employers te pay.” (New York Post, 
July 6). . 
Thus, this “Socialist” union leader meekly agrees 
that the making of profit is the first and primary 


goal of production to which the producer of that | 


profit—the American working class—must meekly 
adjust its diet, its home life, its education, leisure, 
entertainment, education, etc. ° 

This idea that the owners of industry must be 
able to “afford” to hire workers to produce profits 
for them before the workers can work turns every- 
thing upsidedown. It is the American workers whe 
can no longer “afford’ ‘to have a small group ef 
large factory owners sitting on their backs. Amer 
ica can’t “‘afford” the luxury of private capitalists 
anymore. 

Instead of waiting until some private corporation 


finds it profitatle to hire jt, American laber sheulé — 


begin thinking seriously of firing the present owa- 


ers and making the big industries the property ef 


the workers themselves. 
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-{ntention a day after the 


home of Larkin Marshall, 


_/Mountain, Georgia. 


White supremacy vote,” 


SUNDAY, JULY 11, 1948 


tion” for July 23—to coincide 
national founding convention 


-. /eilman Peter V. Cacchione will be 


The Ku Klux Klafi had called its national “Klonvoka- 


with the opening day of the: 
of the New Party in Phila- 


delphia, it was revealed by CG, B.¢ 
Baldwin, campaign manager for 
Henry Wallace. | 

Baldwin said. the Klan’s “avowed 
intention’”’ was to make its national 
as. “a signal for all-out war 
agail the only political party 
ee is really fighting racial and 
religious discrimination.” 

Baldwin revealed the secret Klan 
Klan 
burned a fiery cross in front of the 
Negro 
newspaper editor of Macon, 
Georgia, and the senatorial can- 
‘didate of the People’s Progressive 
Party of Georgia. He is the first 
Negro to run for the United States 
Senate in Georgia since the Re- 
construction era immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. of 

| | * 

BALDWIN said that Grand 
Dragon Sam Green of the Klan 
had sent half a million copies of a 
“fiery summons” to KKK members 
throughout tpe country, inviting 
them to attend the national “klon- 
vocation” ceremonies -atop Stone 
Green hopes 
tto -have 1000 new members to “in- 
duct citizenship in: the Invisi- 
ble Empire dedicated to’war against; — 
Negroes, Catholics and Jews,” Bald- 
win said. | | 


At the same time, Baldwin sent 
a telegram to Gov. Melvin E. 
Thompson of Georgia demanding 
state action against the Klan for 
“its campaign of terror against Wal- 
lace supporters.” | 

The flery cross was planted in 


front of Marshall’s house at 11 p.m.|* 


Wednesday night (June 30), Bald- 
win. said, a few feet from Mar- 
Shall’s door while he was asleep. 
It was bolted together and wrapped 
in burlap soaked in oil. Marshall 
was awakened by someone tapping 
on his bedroom window and rushed 
out in time bo see a truck driving 
off. 
eee 

EARLIER IN THE DAY, Bald- 
win said, Marshall had paid off the 
mortgage on his house. On Mon- 
day he had been told he would be 
foreclosed unless he quit the Wal- 
lace movement and withdrew his 
senatorial candidacy. 


It- was the second cross planted 
by the Klan in Macon. Two weeks 
before, Baldwin said, the Klan had 
burned a cross in front of the 
home of a Negro dentist; Dr. D. T. 
Walton, a Wallace supporter who 
was living in a mixed neighbor- 
—hoad. | 

In previous attacks upon the Wal- 
lace movement, 
-Green had called upon the Macon 
police to impose segregation ‘on 
Wallace meetings there and. had 


. threatened picketing by robed Klan 


members, Baldwin said. 


In addition to. mobilizing the KKK 
nationally against Wallace, the 
Dragon recently called a Klorero 
of his Georgia Realm ‘which came 
out “100 percent” for Herman Tal- 
madge as governor and called upon 
all Klansmen to “put their should- 
ers to the wheel and get out the 
Baldwin, 


said. 
A 


BALDWIN said that “the con- 
vening of the national ‘klonvoka- 
tion’ of the Ku Klux Klan for July 
23, the day the New Party meets 
in Philadelphia, is to be the signal 
for all-out war against the only po- 
litical party which really is fighting 


racial and religious discrimination 


Grand Dragon 


‘crimination which keeps 15,000, 000 
off Negroes in second class citizen- 
ship and means to attack the grow- 
ing anti-Semitism in America with 
every weapon at its command.” 


; the City Council fill the vacancy 


In his wire to Gov. Thompson 


paign of terror against Wallace sup- 
porters criminally violates Ameri- 
can law and American morality. We 
demand that you take immediate 
and full action to halt the un- 
American activities of those who 
are breeding fascism in this coun- 
try.” 
| x : 

MARSHALL said he would not 
be intimidated and is continuing 
his campaign for US. Senator. He 
is a home builder and newspaper 
publisher and an officer of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. He is 
also an instructor for the National 
Baptist Deacons Convention of 
America. He is a member of the 
Firsst Baptist Church. 


In 1918 he waged a fight against 
D. W. Griffith’s anti-Negro film The 
Birth of a Nation and succeeded in 
getting it banhed in California. 


Demo Line-up 


(Continued from. Page 3) 


on monopolies and trusts has given 
him a fairly liberal reputation and 
he is making an aggressive bid for 
the job. 

f 


“THE FIGHT over some planks 
of the platform promises to be 
spirited. it 


On foreign -policy.and many do- 
mestic issues, the Democratic plat- 
form will be hardly different from 
the Republican program adopted 
last month. 


On labor, the fighi against ihfie- 
tion, the Taft-Hartley Act and 
housing, the Truman administra- 
tion and the party bosses will seek 
liberal formulations. The Southern 
Democrats may decide not to fight 
such formulations. But during the 
79th and 80th Congresses, they 
voted consistently with the Repub- 
licans for the Taft-Hartley Act, 
against price control, 
public housing. 


House’ Democrats, it will be re- 
called, voted 106 to 71 override Tru- 
man’s veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
They voted 101 to 24 against in- 
creasing coverage of workers under 
the social security act. 


But it is on the issue of civil 
rights that the real battle will take 
place. President Truman is com- 
mitted in words to the civil rights 
program which, if enacted, would 
end much: of the _ discrimination 
against Negroes. He is reported ‘to 
be willing to accept a platform for 
1948 which would go no farther than. 
the Democratic planks of 1944. 
However, some Southern Democrats 
insist that’s too far and want a 
plank calling for state’s rights and 
ja denunciation of anti-lynch legis- 
lation, FEPC and anti-poll tax laws. 


Will a compromise be reached? If 
not, will the Southerners bolt the 
convention and name their own 
candidate? Events here next week 
will answer these questions. 


Sign Oil Pact 

OIL CITY, Pa. (FP).—A contract 
providing a 13 percent wage in- 
crease has been signed here by the 
Pennzoil Co. and Local 455, Oil 
Workers International Union, CIO. 
Low-paid workers will receivé about 


¥i14 aents an hour, with shigher-paid 


employes getting an '18-cent boost |1 


2949 Brighton St., 
Baldwin said’ that “the KKK’s cam- | Vito Marcantonio, 


and against | 


Cacchione Seat 


A taxpayer’s suit. demanding that 
left by the late. Communist. :_Coun- 


opposed in-court today by the Kings 
County American Legion, it Was 
announced by that organization. 
The -Kings County, Communist 
Party has designated Simon -W. 
Gerson to replace Cacchione, but 
the .City” Council hes refused to seat 
him. | : 
Petitioner in the case is Gold Star 
mother, Mrs. Bertha Melzer, of 
Brooklyn. Rep. 


of the American Labor Party, will 
argue the case this mofning at 10) 
a.m. in Special Term 1, New York 
County Court, Room 300, Foley Sq. 
Attorneys of record in the record in 
the proceedings are Unger, Freed- 
man and Fleisher, 


from the start has 
sought. to block Gerson’s seating 
will be represented by Lawrence 
Weisman, chairman of the County 
legion’s legal committee: 

‘Rep. Macantonio declined to com- 
ment on the Legion’s action but 
Said that if the court permits in- 
tervention by Legion as a friend of 
the court there would be many La- 
bo and progressive forces which 
would enter his side of the case. 

A show-cause order why the City 
Council should not promptly seat 
Gerson was signed last Friday by 
Supreme Court Justice Carroll G. 
Walter and was made returnable 
today. It is expected the Corpora- 
tion Counsel will represent the 
City Council in the action. 

The petition charges that the 
Council’s refusal to fil! the seat is 
a “wilful and arbitrary violation 
of the provisions of the Charter 
and flouts the will of the citizens 
of New York City.” It also points 
eut that the Council’s action de- 
prives the petitioner and _ 75,000 
other Brooklyn citizens of proper 
representation. 


Exide Workers 
Win IIc Raise 


PHILADELPHIA. — Twenty-six 
hundred employes of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co. (Exide) last 
week forced the company to grant 
an 11 .centSs an hour wage in- 
crease after one month of dead- 
locked negotiations. 

The pay rise was in line-with the 
pattern set by the national and 
district leadershiv of the CIO Elec- 
trical Workers, who have success- 
fully concluded. hundreds of con- 


state chairman} 


The Kings County Legion which)’ 
persistently 


tracts despite their refusal to sign 
the Taft-Hartley non-Communist 
affidavits. 


The new contract runs for two 


years and contains a clause auto- 
matically reopening wage negotia-. 
tions in one year. 

The men, members of UE local) 
113, also gained benefits including | 


a differential for night workers and | 


three weeks| vacation for workers: 
employed 10 years or more. 
The contract was unanimously. 


approved at a ‘membership meeting the Grace Line, 
much of the west coast 


Nationalize Banks 
SAN JOSE 


‘Boris Brazol, 


(ALN).—The Costa! 


Legion Seeks To! 
Block Suit on + 


Backs Coal Strike: 


Albert Bashioun takes it easy in his 
backyard at Logans Ferry, Pa., as he 


refuses to work in a commercial coal mine until the 40,000 miners 
_ striking against the steel trust win their fight for a union shop. 


THE MEN WHO 


(Continued from Page 3) 


other Republican, president of the 
four 
Assurance Society, is also seen with 
Eisenhower a great deal. Parkinson 
is one of the most trusted leaders 
of the Rockefeller domain, of which 
Equitable is a.part. 


* 


HARTLEY MARCELLUS DODGE, 
brother-in-law of the late Percy 
Rockefeller, is another big wheel on 
Eisenhower’s board. Dodge, a Re- 
publican, is also an heir of the 
Dodge copper fortune. His wealth 
runs into nine figures. 


George C. Harrison, chairman of 
the Morgan’s New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., another custodian of 
erudition on the Eisenhower board, 


is chairman of the bankers’ ad-/| 


visory committee on Marshall Plan 
“aid.” He is a Republican. 


Willard V. King, director of Mor- 
gan’s New York Life Insurance Co., 
another Republican, still sits in at 
the trustees’ sessions at the age of 
80. 

The men, who will have a veto on 
any “draft Eisenhower” movement 


also includes: 
*« 


HENRY KRUMB, Republican di- 
rector of Morgan’s Newmont Min- 


billion dollar Equitable Life; 


ing Corp., with interests in African | 
copper mines, operated with con-. 
‘tract labor that gets the whip at 
times: 

Frederick Rene Coudert, Sr., 
‘lionaire Republican lawyer in the 
‘Morgan camp, a close associate of 
White Russian fascist, 
'who used to work out-of his office; 


George E. Warren, director of the | 
args 


anti-labor Remington Rand Co., a 
|_Morgan man; 

Joseph Peter Grace,' director of | 
which controls | 


' America; : 
~ Walter H. Sammis, president of. 


mil- | laborites, 


of South ‘An Albuquerque man made his sec-. 
iond mistake when he parked his 
‘car on the wrong side of the street, 


Rican government nationalized allithe Ohio Edison Co., which is in the His first, officers said, was in. taking 


HELPED 


EISENHOWER DECIDE 


thinking their way before 
hired him last year. 


Ike’s propaganda for. Jimcrow, 
conscription, war and _ capitalism 
was right up the big fellows’ alley. 


Columbia has its race policies too. 
A man, who would tell the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that 
there was “trouble,” when Negroes 
and whites came close together, 
could be depended on to keep these 
policies intact. 


(Men like Talmadge and other 
white supremacists look to him to 
keep Jimcrow intact in the nation | 
as well). 


they 


* 


IT WAS NATURAL for the Mor- 
gan and Rockefeller trustees to take 
a general to their bosoms. 


The corporation obligarchs, who 
run great industries with their 
thousands of workers from direc- 
tors’ tables, could relish the Army’s 
way of handling people. 

They could like the way the 
genial general admitted last year 
that there wasn’t any democracy in 
the American Army (in which he 
spent his life) ... See his speech to 
a mayors’ conference in Washngton 
in January, 1947, as reported in the 
Army & Navy Journal. 

The trusts, whom Eisenhower’s 
employers represent, may decide to 
use the general in some national 
crisis later. But for the present they 
Seem to be dashing the hopes of the 
ADA liberals and the right wing 
who wanted a five-star 
Standard bearer for the fight against 
Wallace, regardless of. his views on 


ithe Taft-Hartley Act, conscription 
‘and Jimcrow. 


They've got Dewey, Warren and- 


—, 


One Mistake Too Many 
‘ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. (UP).— 


private banks in the country and Morgan camp, also several other five cases of jello from the parked 
took possession immediately. Under organ trustees, two. more Rocke-j|car of a salesman. : 


another new measure every citizen. 
possessing over $50,000 will have to’ 
pay a flat tax of 10 percent, the 


money beirg applied to the national 


budzet. 
Can’t Paint Town Red 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. (UP).—Com- 
missioner Joe Boyle wants his fire- 
men to lay down the paint brush. | 
C.'T. Jackson, a full time painter,’ 
complained that certain city fire- 
men were under-bidding him for 
work. Boyle immediately banned 
painting. as a sideline for firemen 


telling them ‘‘you’re either a fire- 
man ors painter.” 


‘feller trustees, the rector of the rich | 
‘landowning ‘Trinity Church, 


libéral thoughts. 
* 


SUCH SPOKESMEN of monopoly | 
naturally. picks an executive in their 
own political image,: not in: the 
image of CIO members, no matter 
‘how right-wingish they may be..: 

That is a fact that-every worker, 
who got Eisenhower literature from 
CIO headquarters, can well note. 

Men like Watson, Parkinson and 


the other corporation presidents, 
had to be quite sure that Ike was 


and| Law Practice 
other men, who. are horrified at 


_ Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean of the 
New York University law school, 
|recommended that teachers of law 
be requited to practice six manths 
out of every three and one-half 
years to keep: them in touch with 
“law in action.” 


Wolf Whistles Taboo | 

TACOMA, Wash. (UP).—Police 
have ordered a crack-down on aute~- 
mobiles equipped with sirens sounds 
ing “wolf whistless*::A fine of $50" ' 
ig ea nia 


‘LONDON (Tele press).—The British press has been 
shouting itself hoarse about the ‘menace of Communism” 
in South East Asia. First of all there was the wild scare 


that Burma had™become Commu-¢@ 


nist, a scare which subsequently 
turned out to have its origin in the 
.fears of the Burma Oil Co., the 
| Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. and other 
- British monopolies in Burma that 
they were not going to get as much 
compensation | as they had hoped 
for from Thakin Nu’s puppet gov- 
ernment, ‘Now there is the discov- 
ery. of anothér Communist “con- 
‘spiracy’* in: Malaya. : \ 

This, “supplemented by a series of | 
officia] announcements of new out- 
breaks of lawlessness, has been 
used as a cover behind which a reg- 
ular military campaign has been 
launched in Malaya to smash the 
trade union movement and elimi- 
nate the few existing democratic 
liberties. 

Nearly 1,000 trade unionists, polit- 
ical workers and organizers have 
been arrested during the week in 
Malaya. Indian Gurkha regiments 
have taken over the work of the 
ordinary police; a state of emer- 
gency has been declared and the 
death penalty imposed for posses- 
sion ‘of’ arms. The notorious Ban- 
ishment Law, which enabled ‘the 
Government to banish Indian or 
Chinese workers without . any 


charge, has now been extended s0}- 


that it can apply even to British 
colonial. subjects in Malaya. 


* . ‘ , 
REPORTS now coming out of 
Malaya reyeal the significant fact 
that a’ few days before Mr. Mal- 


colm McDonald, British’ Commis-. 


sioner General, made the broadeast 
in which he spoke of serious un- 
rest .created by foreign Communist 


agents, a: delegation of . British 


planters and businessmen. had 
called on &« Edward. Gent, the 
High. Commissioner. | 


This delegation threatened the 
local administration that unless 
strong and immediate action was 
taken against. the trade unions and 
local strikers, British residents 
and employers in Malaya would 
take the‘law into. their own hands. 
Sir Edward Gent was. informed 
that arms had already been dis- 
tributed to all Europeans, In the 
face of these threats, the Commis- 
sioner General and the High Com- 
missioner acted quickly. First of all, 
the scare of a Communist uprising 
was set on foot and then the ar- 


rests and police raids were started: 


simultaneously . throughout the 
country. The British planters and 


declin 


business _ managers were armed 
units under military: commanders. 


* 


LABOR DISTURBANCES and tn- 
rest in the tin mines and rubber 


‘plantations has been acute © for 


many months owing to the high 
cost of living and the arbitrary dis- 
missal of workers by employers who 
refuse. to recognize the ‘unions. Be- 


fore the war, Malaya, with its tin F 
and rubber production, was a para- 


Un-Americans in Witchhunt 


dise for imperialist exploitation; 


fantastic profits were made.-No in- 
come tax was levied. Unorganized 
workers lived in. miserable condi- 
tions, 

The ignominious defeat of the 
British‘in Malaya by the Japanese | « 
exposed. the rottenness of the 
colonial regime. Even the Conserva- 


tive press in England declared that 


the fall of Singapore marked the 
“end of an epoch,” an epoch in 
which whisky-swilling planters had 


without doing anything for the wel- 
fare of the people. 


The same rubber and tin inter- 


ests now seek to provoke an emer- | 
and cameramen. 


gency in order to use military force 
for restoring the status quo. 


*. 


SINCE THE WAR, Malaya has 


been of particular importance to 
Britain © as an earner of dollars. 
America buys Malayan tin and rub- 
ber. Big profits have been made, 


ber monopolies would like. The 
reason for this is that Wall Street 
has already extended its hand to 
strangle and dominate these con- 
cerns. 


During the 1 war, America expand- 
ed and developed her. production of 
synthetic rubber to an extent that 
threatened to put the rubber in- 


dustry in. ‘Malaya out of business. 


But an agreement has been. reached 
whereby. America agrees, for the 
time being, to limit the production 
of synthetic rubber and buy nat- 
ural rubber from Malaya. But, in 
return for this favor, the dollar- 
bosses have a say in controlling 
the price which the planters in 


Malaya will get. 


Butter Rise 
The price of butter; which usually 
‘in the spring, increased 7.6 


percent in April. 


.». STREKEBREAKING: BRITISH erYLt—hese British soldiers 


fighting back. 
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‘JET FIGHTERS } move  aleee an outdoor © ine ab na aiteonft plant in Van Mage Cunt, 


a Movie Kings Ape 


By Hugh Deane 


o— 


TOKYO (ALN).—The purge of Japan’s film industry, 
modeled on the Thomas-Rankin un-American committee’s 
“red”’ probe, has already resulted in the dismissal of 276 


Communists, alleged sympathizers 
and active union members from 
the Toho Motion Picture Co. here. 
President .Takeo Ito of the All- 


: , Japan Film and Theatre Workers 
drained the wealth out of Malaya! 


Union, with -12,000 members in the 
industry, headed the list of those 
discharged, which included many 
well-known actors, screen writers 
Ito was accused 
of communism because he proposed 
to make a film abeut the Japan 
Teachers Union. 


The film union, knowing its ex- | 
istence to be at stake, has -been | 
It appealed both to | 


but not so big as the tin and rub-| the government Labor Relations 


Board and to the public. Thirty 


publicity units of union members 


toured theaters and other unions 


throughout the country to explain : 


the issues. 
* 


TOHO, Japan’s largest and best- 
equipped film company, made some 
outstanding pictures in the early 
post war period. War and Peace, 
an anti-war film with no relation 
to Tolstoy’s famous novel of the 
same name, survived U. S. -occupa- 
ion censorship with the exception 


of a few scenes including one show-' 


ing the hero approvingly watching 
a parade of workers. Now its di- 
rector, Fumio Kamei, has been fired. 

Builders of Tomorrow, a some- 
what sentimental story of how the 
labor movement grew after the war, 
explained why workers should jein 
unions. Several people have been 
let out for helping make this film. 

The climate of the movie indus- 
try changed a few months ago, 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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LECTURE-DANCE | 
SUNDAY, JULY 11, 8:30 P.M. 


ALBERT DEUTSCH 


(Noted N. Y. Star Columnist) 
Will Speak on 
“THE WITCH-HUNT MANIA 
OF °48”’ 
Allan Tresser and Orchestra 
Air Conditioned - Bar - Open Terrace 
PENTHOUSE BALLROOM 


13 Astor Place (Sth St. & Broadway) 
$1.25 plus tax 


One-Week 
Morning Courses If 


Werld Polities 


DAVID GOLDWAY 
/Mon., July 12—Fri., July 16 
9:30 A.M.-1:00 P.M. 
REGISTER NOW 

Fee: $7.00 | 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


: 


Oe 


| E.. 98rd St. 


Who Gets Dividends 

Half of the $6% billion paid out 
in dividends last year went to ‘pid 
61 ,000 stockholders. 


| 


MONDAY 
AUG. 2 
7:30 P. M. 


— 


VASES SSSR ae SOS BHP KHSSSEHEAEUESHR e@uaesese ae i rTTTTirit. tT Bt 


448t.; 


PESSQeSeSseaeteaeeeasseasesunvea ase 


Tickets $2, $1.80, $1, 80¢e 
Workers Bockshop, 50 E. 13 5St.; Beokfair, 
Jeffersen Bookshop, 575 6th Ave. 


| ah ae ae ae Gees 


National Convention 
of Communist Party 


MADISON 
‘SQUARE 
GARDEN 


and 5@c en sale new at - 
13s. OW. 


iBaB@eatwreenakakR aa a a ww a | 
{ does 


en ee ee 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


DANCE UNDER the stars, Hotel Dip- 
lomat Roof. 108 West 43rd Street. Surprise 
entertainment. If raining, in air cooled 
large ballroom. Admission $1.25 plus tax. 
8:30 p.m. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Con- 
genial atmosphere, folk, social. Delight- 
fully cool. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 East 16th &&. 8:30 p.m. 

RETURN ENGAGEMENT! Village Youth 
for Wallace presents another big dance 
with Paul Perpall’s Band, terrific enter- 
tainment, drinks. At the Hotel Albert, 65 
University Place... 8:45 p.m. 

NEW MATERIAL from the Workshops, 
presented for your entertainment and 
criticism at Contemporary Writers Studio, 
37: E. 19th Street. Including refreshments, 
75c sub. 9 p.m. 

EVERY FRIDAY and Saturday. Amazing 
Hypnotism lecture and demonstration. 
Public invited. Fun, excitement. Audience 
participation. Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th 
Street, Entudio 805, ite p.m. Adm. $1.20 
incl. tax. : 


Brooklyn 

FOR-AN-EVENING of cool delight. Come 
to our Watermelon Party. Adm. 35c. 
East Flatbush Youth Club. 
8 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


THE COMINFORM and the Yugoslavs— 
A lecture discussion on the recent events. 
What are the ‘real issues? What does this 
mean for world peace? What does this 
mean for the U. 8.? Alan Max, Managing 
editor, Daily Worker., 8:45, 50c. Jefferson 
School, 575 Sixth Ave. (cor. 16th Bt.) 


‘cial 


4 until 


417) *' 


awe 


‘Whats On? 


LECTURE DANCE, under the stars, Hete] 
Diplomat, Roof. 108 West 43rd Street. 
Doctor Levbarg. demonstrates Hypnosis. 
Amazing. If raining, in air-ceoled bali- 
room. $1.25 plus tax. 8:30 p.m. 


AN EVENING of progressive films, 8:30 
p.m. Subscription 50c. 201 West nd #t. 
Second floor. James Connolly Club, C.P. 


N.Y.U. STUDENTS Section’s having its 
outing to the Palisades. Bring lunch, 
guitars, radios, ete. Meet Sunday, July . 
llth, 10:30 a.m. at 18lst Street front ef 
the George Washington Bridge, em the 
New York side. Eddie Heilprin -€iub, CP. 


STUDIO PARTY! Come all members, 
friends, congenial atmosphere, folk, se~ 
cial, fun. Cultural Folk Dance Greup, 128 
East 16th St. 8:30 p.m. 


oronx 


HUNTS POINT, AYD. presents Charlié 
Chaplin movies and Wallace movies. Bo- 
and refreshments will follow. 8:30 
a.m., 1029 East 163rd Street, Bronx, N. ¥., 


COMING 
OELEBRATE-CALYPSO CLUB, Hh Ave- 
nue, 140th Street, Sunday, July 18th— 
9 *p.m. Cabaret, entertainment, 
dancing. Brother Freeman's Birthday. 
Sub. $1.50 per place. Tickets available, 
57 West 125th Street. United Harlem. 
Tenants and Consumers Organization. 


——— 
— 


‘= 


>) 


RATES 


Daily Worker — S5e¢ per tine 
The Worker — 46c¢ per tine 
6 werds te a line — 3 lines minimem 


DEADLINES 
Friday 6 p.m. 
.o«+-Monday noon 
Wednesday ...Tuesday neon 
Thursday .... Wednesday noop 
Friday .......Wednesday 4 pm + 
Weekend .....Thursday noon 


Por 
For 
For 
For 
Por 
For 


al "- 


a et oe 


ete ees 


DINE AT... 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
)575 Sixth Ave. WA 9-1600 


pL a Oe te ee a PR ae Stee? = 
3gise 


MOUNTAIN. Quality Chinese F aed 


197 Second Avenue. 
Betworw 12ih & 13th Stee Telephone: GR: 71-9444 


SYOGn” -eh Bae ceWepzerex. BW wdti’ ty 


ee ee Oe od ao aoaen c coume te 
British longshoremen. Hie mnpate Laber = gerne en declared -) 
ae Redercenire® 5 ae } 

'kbinetc. a ea it ‘abe! ne 
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RADIO PROGRAMS [a 


| Around the Dial 
SATURD AY 3:00-WNBC—Nature Sketches 


Salute ateet: ‘tects tauate For Sale to Highest Bidder: 
_ MORNING 


WQxXR—News; Movie Music 
3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 

cgi ao 2 le gyal One Second-Hand Commentator 

By Bob Lauter 


3:30-WCBS—Gregg McCritchic 
WwQxR—Music of Our Times 
WJZ-—Land of the Lost—Sketch 
WCBS—Junjor Miss Wor has put Fulton ini Jr., up for gale to sponsors 
in the Metropolitan area. He is billed as a bold, inde- 


4:00-WNBC—Whitey Berquist 
WCBS—Olympic Track and Field 
bated A.L Program 
QxR—UN, Newsreel 
- pendent, and fearless commentator who will not compre 
-mise his principles for the sake © 


sp MGR Hews: Srmohonie Matines 
4: n our Man 
is ee —— $:00.WNBC_Bporis 
AFTEKNOON WCBS—S8rack Meet 
12:00-WNBC—News, Rad Hall WOR—Take a Number—Quis 
WOR—High Adventure | WQER—News; vee | filthy 1 Tih th. cuestio 
WJZ—Freedom Gardener = oe o anf of y lucre. This qu n- 
te tm : cokes WOR—True or False—Quis able, unless, of course, he. comes 
12: :15-WNBO—The apes, Comments a us| Wied King Oole trt0 naturally by the principles of the 
ee ee WCBS—AAU ‘Track Meet NAM. 
WJZ—The American Farmer Mr. Lewis admits that the NAM 
a ee Sonrwere once paid him to do “a series of 
broadcasts ... once a week, from 
war production plants all over the 
nation for slightly more than a 
| year.” 
He makes no comment, how- 
ever, on George Seldes’ charge 
that the men who paid him are 


WJZ—Dorothy Fuldheim 
1:00-WNBC—Farnr and Home Hour 
the same men who have financed 


EVENING 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
every fascist organization in the 


_ 


' 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Saturday, July 10 
6:3¢0 P.M—NBC Symphony Or- 
-ehestra. WNBC. | 
7:00 P.M.—St.. Louis 
Opera. WCBS. 
9:00 P.M. — Morey Amsterdam 
show. WCBS. (Premiere). 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Sunday, July il 
12:00 M—Invitation te on We Bees a 
WCBS. 

12:30 P.M.—‘fPeople’s Platform. 
WCBS. ee 
1:15 P.M—wWilliam 8S. Gailmor. 
WHN. | 
1:30 P.M—Tell It Again. WCBS. 
2:00 P.M.— You Are There. 

WCBS. 
2:00 P.M. — Brooklyn 
Concert. WNYC. 
2:45 P.M.—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 
3:00 P.M.—CBS Symphony Or-. 
chestra. WCBS. 


Municipal 


WJZ—News; Manhattan. Close-Up 
WCBS—Bob Hite 

WNYC—Jazz Jubilee 

WOR—Lyle Van 

WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 


6:15-WNBC—Art of Living 3 | 
WOR—Hy Gardner 
WJZ—Profits of Prayer 
WCBS—CBS Views the Press 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony - 
WOR—Fred Vandeventer 
 WQxR—Dinner Concert 
6:45-WJZ—Jack Beall 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WJZ—Maggi McNellis—Herb Sheldon | 
 WCBS—Cirand Central Station 
WNYC—Music 
WQXR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson 
WOR—Movie Matinee 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
WCBS—Coun‘y Fair 
1:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
3:00-WNBC—Vincent Lopez Orchestra 
WOR—Tex Beneke 
WJZ—Studio Music 


Museum 


sick of the Fulton Lewises and 
Henry J. Taylors. 
* 


* .. 


2:30-WNBC—Salute To Veterans 


WCBS—Give and Take—Quis 
WNYC—Opera 
WQXR—News; The Book Concert 


WCBS—Country Journal 
WJZ—Hitching Post 


“Thanks for a most remarkable 


| mous yerdict, that your presen- 


skill with a deep understanding 


— * 
Comes to B'way Soon! 


on Union Sq." 
by 
H. T. TSIANG 


performance. I want to see it 
again. *—GREGORY PECK. 


7 ee after speaking to= the stu- 
dents it seems to be ‘the unani- 


tation was a truly remarkable 
performance. To hold an au- 
dience of three thousand young 
men and women, who came 
mainly, for the social evening, 
and to hold their interest as you 
did, was no small feat. ... MISS 
ELIZABETH ROSS_ cembined. 


an unusual amount of technical 


and feeling for her part. .. .” 
| HENRY RABIN 

Director, L.A. City College, 
Hillel Council 


“Thank you for the copy of the 

letter. . . . I'm glad that Miss 
Ross did well. I was impressed 
with her when we met... .” 


’ HUME CRONYN 


“Comes to B’way Soon! 


« 
STAGE 


> 


A, exciting piece of work.’’—Atkinsen, Times 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S—THE . 


-ESPECTFUL 
ROSTITUTE 


Thornton Wilder's “THE MAPPY JOURNEY” 
. CORT, 48 St. E. of B’way. Cl. 5-4289 
thru Gat. at 8:45—$1.20 te $4.20 


od. and Sa‘. at 2:45—$1.20 te $3.60). 


CONCERTS 


~ STADIUM CONCERTS 


PHILHARMONIC - SYMPHONY 


LEWISOHN 


; STADIUM 
Amsterdam Arve., 136th te 


137th Sts. 


’ MONDAY, JULY 12 at 8:30 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Cenductor 
CLAUDIO ARRAU. Piano Soloist 
THURSDAY, JULY 15, at 8:30 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 

Soloist: LAURITZ MELCHIOR, Tenor 


SATURDAY, JULY 17, at at 8:30 
. Conductor-Pianist 
JOSE ITURBI 


(Incl Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2.00 


7:00-WOR—Gucss Who 
7:30-WNBC—Curtain Time 


1:45-WOR—Answer Man 
8:00-WNBC—George Olsen 


8:30-WNBC—Carmen Cavallero 


wQxR— 
4 -00- WNBC—Hit Parade 


-9:30-WNBC—Can You Top This. } 


9:45-WNYC—Top 
10:00-WNBC—Radio City Playhouse 


10:30-WNBC—Grand Ole Opry 


11:00-WOR—News—Music 


1 1 :15- WCBS—Newsmakers 


11:45-WNBC—Bob Houston, Songs 


11:30-WNBC—News; 


12:00-WNBC—Jinx and Tex 


12:05-WQXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporters 


12:30-WNBC—Eternal 


12:45-WOR—Milton Rettenberg, Plane 


1:00-WNBC—America. United. 


1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WOR—Your Hymnal 


1:30-WNBC—Nelson 


2:00-WNBC—First Piano Quartet 


WCBS—Larry LeSueur 
WNYC—Weather, News 


WJZ—Challenge of Yukon 
WCBS—St. Louis Municipal Opera 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News; Musie 


WOR—Grandstand Managers 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 

. WCBS—Saturday Serenade 
WQxXR—Opera Excerpts 


WCBS—Hoagy Carmichael 


WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxXR—News. Symphony 
WJZ—Ross Dolan 
WCBS—Sing It Again | 
WNYC—Great Masters Music 


Hall 


WOR—Stop Me If You've Heard 
This One.« 
WJZ—The Amazing Mr. Malone 
New York Times News 


WOR—Three for the Money 
WwJZ—Gangbusters 
WCBS—Morey Amsterdam Show 
WNYC—Gilbert-Sullivan Music 
WQxXR—News; Music 


WIJZ—What’s My Name 
WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant | 
Talk : 


WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Professor Quiz 
WCBS—Saturday Serenade 
WQxXR—News; Record Album 


WJZ—Hayloft Hoedown 
WQxXR—Just Music 


WIJZ—News:; Music 
WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. 
WHN—America Back to God 


Music 


WMCA—Talk—Unity Viewpoint 
WINS—Recorded Music 


SUNDAY 


MORNING 


Charles McCarthy 

WJZ—Hour of Faith 

WCBS—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir and Organ 

WHN—Calvary Baptist Church 

WNEW—News; Bing Crosby Records 

WLIB—tTreasure Island 


AFTERNOON 


WOR—The Show Shop 
WJZ—George Carson Putnam 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning 
WMCA—News; Kings of Song 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WINS—Worid Front—Taik 
WLIB—News; d 
WQxXR—New York Times News 


WNEW—Vaudeville Isn't Dead 
WHN—Bing Crosby Re.vords 
Light 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WHN—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News; Recorded Music 
WQxR—Orchestra Melodies 


WMCA-—Jerry Baker 
WQxXR—Young People’s Concert 


WOR—News 

WJZ—Sam Pettengill 

WCBS—To Be Announced 
WMCA#-Let’s Talk Musio | 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WHN—Yiddish Swing 
WNEW—New Voices 

WLIB—News of New York 
WQxXR—New York Times News 


WHN—Wiilliam 8S. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Fstelle Sternberger 
Olmstead & Co. 
WOR—Contemparary Music 
WJ7—Nationa! Vespers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum | 
WCBS-—-Tell It Again 
WHN—Recorded Music 
WNEW—News; Recorded Music’ 
WLIB—Melody Piayhouse 


WOR—The Five Mysteries 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
_WCBS—You Are There 
 WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
_. WNEW—Perfect 
WLIB—Dale Shear, 
News 


Piano 


wv 


4:35 P.M.—Livng, 1948, WNBC. 

5:00 P.M.— Author Meets the 
Critics. WNBC. 

8:00 P.M.—Robert Shaw chorale. 


WNBC. 
11:30 P.M.—Chicago Round Table. 


WNBC. 
J 


WOR—What’s the Name of that Song 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—CBS Symphony Orchestra 
WNEW—Maxine Sullivan Show 
WLIB—News: ‘Music 

3:15-WJ2.—The Almanac 


3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WNYC--Choral Masterpieces 
WNEW-—-News: Recorded Musie 
WJZ—Treasury Band 
4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJ7Z,—Cal Tinney 
WLIB—News; Music 
WaxXR—News 
4:15-WNEW—King Cole Trio 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR—True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ7.—Favorite Story | 
WCBS—Make Mine Music 
| WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
3-95-WNBC—Living, 1948 
4:55-WNYC—News 
5:00-WNBC—Aut&mor Meets Critics 
WOR—Under Arrest 
WJZ—Personal Autograph 
WCBS—Janette Davis 
WNYC—B'nai B'rith Concert 
WNEW—Hollywood Newsreel 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WLIB—News; Hail Israel Program 
WQxXR-—News | 
§:05-WQXR—Melodies of Old 
5°15-WCBS—wHere’s to You 
5:30-wOR—What Makes You Tick 
WCBS—Frankie Carle Orchestra 
WJZ—David Harding 
WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WNYC—Chamber Music 
WNEW—News; Music 
WHN—Sports Gossip 
5:45-WMCA—Cecil Brown 
WHN—Recorded Musie 
§5:55- WN YC—News 


EVENING 


7:00-WNBC—Let’s Talk Hollywood 
WOR—Those Websters 
~WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WCBS—Family Hour 
WMCA—News; Bert Knapp, 
WHN—Recorded Music 
WINS—Tenth of a Nation 
- WNEW—Recorded Music 
WQxXxR—News 
6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Hollywvod Star 
‘WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WNYC—Nina Goehr 
WINS—News: Meet 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: 
7:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—Mystery Playhouse 
WJZ—I Love Adventure—Play 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour > 
WHN—Today’s ‘Baseball 
WINS—Bible Hour 
WNEW—Hour of St. 
WQxXR—News : 
7:05-WQXR—Collectors Items 
7:15-WMCA—Religious News Reporter 
WHN—Sports Final 
WNEW—Andre Kostelanetz Records 
7:30-WNBC—Summer Theatre 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Johnny Fletcher—Sketch 
WCBS— Blondie 
WMCA—Album of Favorites 
WHN—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News: Spirituals 
1:45-WOR—Robert 8S. Allen 
8:00-WNBC—Shaw Chorale 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMCA—News; Music 
WHN—Calvary Baptist Church 
WNEW-—-Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish. Variety Show 
WQxXR—News 
8:05-WQXR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WNBC—RFD America 
WOR-—Jimmy Fidler 
WCBS—Man Called X 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
8: 45-WOR—Danton Walker 
WEVD—Alexander Gabriel 
8:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer 
9:00-WNBC— Merry-Go-Round 
WOR—Meet Me at Parky’s 
WCBS—Winner Take All 


Vienna 


Sports 


Preview 


Your Congress 
News 


Francis 


attacks 


United States. 


Even such a magazine as: News- 
week notes that “most other 
Washington correspondents rate 
him (Lewis) as basically pro- 
industrialist.” — 


The New Republic uses the 
word “vicious” to describe Lewis’s 
upon government-spon- 
sored housing, on the co-op move- 

ment, and his extravagant praise 

for such legislation as the Taft- 

Hartley Law and the Mundt Bill. 


Commenting on FDR’s slogan 
of “Freedom and want and. free- 
dom from fear,’ Lewis made the 
callous rejoinder that “it was. fear 
and want that made this coun- 
try.” 

Lewis has “earned” approxi- 
mately $5,000 per week for his 
programs. He knows which side 
his bread is buttered on. Any one 
want to buy him? 


* * . 


WILLIAM S. GAILMOR, one of 
the very few liberal commenta- 
tors left on the air, now enters 
his eight consecutive year of 
broadcasting over Station WHN. 
No network has picked him up, 
and his voice is therefore con- 
fined to the metropolitan area. 
Yet his spot at 1:15 p.m. on Sun- 
days has won a considerable au- 
dience among people who are 


MY NOMINATION for one of 
the cruellest. shows on the air to- 
day goes to Go -For the House. 
(Wednesday, 9:30, WJZ). 

Go For the House is a quiz 
show which capitalizes shameless- 
ly on millions of Americans who 
are” desperately in need of hous- 
ing. The contestants are people 
who have taken this extreme 
measure in an effort to solve the 
problem of living like a human 
being. . 

A series of questions are asked. 
For each correc: answer, the con- 
testant receives a prize in the 
form of some house furnishings. 
If they make no mistakes, the 
contestants finally reach the 
“house” question. If they muff 
this, they may get a few prizes 
such as an electric toaster or an 
iron. If they decline to try for the 
house, they can get all the other 
prizes. 

Everyone who has the oppor- 
‘tunity, tries for the house. It is 
not pleasant to hear contestants 
pondering the final question 
while the emcee jabbers away 
and the. hope of solving a prob- 
lem dims. The “house” questions 
are tough. Who, for instance, is 
the Teal- life character whom De- 
foe based his Robinson Crusoe? 

Other people’s difficulties are 
not my idea of “entertainment.” 


— = 


Books : 


Liberty Books Free 
To Politieal Prisoners 


IBERTY BOOK CLUB 
announces that from to- 
day on, all political prisoz. 
ers in American jails will receive 
a free subscription to Liberty 
Book Club. This subscription will 
entitle them to all selections and 


dividends for the duration of 
their sentences. 


They will receive not only the 
free bonus book, The Children, by 
Howard Fast, but a choice of one 
of the first three selections, The 
Jungle by Upton Sinclair, Another 
Such Vctory by John Weaver, or 
The Dark Philosophers by Gwyn 
Thomas. The third book they will 
receive is the next choice of Lib- 
erty Book Club, Big Yankee by 
Michael Blankfort, the biography 
of Evans Carlson. From there on, 


9:45-WNYC—News Reports 


10:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WOR—Behind the Front Page 
WCBS—Mickey Rooney Showcase 
WJZ—Comedy Writers Show 
WMCA—News; Dinah Shore Songs 
WINS—Message .to Israel 
WEVD—Melody Moments 
WHN—Jazz at its Best 
WQxXR—News 


10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 


10:15-WINS—Religious Program 
WEVD—Michael Young 


10:30-WNBC—Horace Heidt 


each month, so long as their sen- 
tences continue, they will receive 
the current choice of the Club. 

= * * 

One of the first choices of Lib- 
erty Club was The Children, | 
whose author, Howard Fast, has . 
already been sentenced as a polit- 
ical prisoner. Mr. Russell tells us 
that he has already inquired as to 
the current and future work of | 
Dalton Trumbo, Albert Maltz, 
John Howard Lawson and Alvah 
Bessie—all of them outstanding 
American writers and all of them 
under sentence .as political pris- 
oners. 

The names of all political pris~ 
oners under sentence or indict- 
ment as well as those already im- 
prisoned should be sent to 8S. A. 
Russell, Liberty Book Club, 220 
W. 42 St., New York 18. 


21 Artists of 
PRE-HITLER GERMANY 


Kollwitz Barlach . Grosz 
Pechstein Kokoschka Beckmann 
Liberman Nolde Dix and others 


TRIBUNE catcexy 


GALLERY 
100 W. 


(Sub. Areade Downstairs) 
WI 7-4893 


Brighton Beach 


woxR— 
2:05-WQXR—Footlight Echoes 
} 2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—Robert Merrill 


Stadium Box Office. WA 6-0600 Winchell 
WMCA—News; compreer Notebook 
. WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 


fT Peorte PLE’S SONGS INC. presénts——; 


WOR—The Unexpected 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WMCA—Algernon Black 


ART CLASSES 
THE RAMER ART SCHOOL announces its 
cool spacious summer quarters atep the 


HOOTENANNY 


HAGANAH 


American People’s Chorus e@ Lillian 
Miller @ Mert Freeman @ Norman 
Atking @ Habonim @ Hapoel Dancers 


WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Mr President 
WCBS—Joseph C. Harsch 
WHN—Chicago vs. Dodgers 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie 
WLIB—Treasury Guest Star 
WO XR—Armeric-na 


WQxXR—News | 
9:05-WQXR—Sunday Evening 
9:15-WJZ—Anita Colky 

WEVD—Melody Moments 
9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 

WOR—It’s A Living 


Concert 


VIT® —Srnnn- tition 


- 


WCBS—Escape 
WEVD—Masterwork Musi¢ 
WQxR—Just Music 


10:45-WJZ-—Opera Album 
WOR—Fix It Yourself 
WMC A—T andon Column 


2 
% 


Parkway Baths Building overlooking the 
sea at Brighton Beach. Day, evening and 
weekend classes in all phases of creative 
painting and drawing. Interesting models 
pesing in all classes. Instruction by emi- 
ment American artists. Classes new. ES- 
‘ ’ . > 


FBQe4: 


‘Scenes... 6 


Frem_ the. New Myer alas Film “leg 


lives after release 


labor camp. The film traces the underground railway 


leads out of Europe, into Palestine. 


‘THE WORKER, SUNDAY, 


JULY: 11, 1948 ~ 
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Movies: 


ilies —_ — 


Meyer Levin: A Novelist | 
Becomes A Film-maker 
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By Herb Tank 
OVELISTS 


Spain Hemingway teamed up 


! wth Dutch film-maker Joris Ivens 


|to make Spanish Earth, and it was 
in Spain during the Civil war that 
Malraux made his film.” | 

‘Said novelist and film.. maker 
Meyer Levin: “I wanied to do for 
my people what some of th2 good 
documentaries did for the. people 
of Spain. — 

Back in New York after filming 
the underground exodus. of the 
“illegals,” of Europe’s Jews battling 
to get to Palestine, Meyer. Levin is 
putting the finishing touches on his 
feature length film. The Illegals 
will have its New York opening, 
July 14, at Broadway’s .Ambeas- 
sador Theatre. 


I saw the youthful Sechitewe film 
maker with the husky build and 


‘| Open 


unruly hair up at Mayer-Burstyn’s 
18th floor, 42 Street, office. Mayer- 
Burstyn, distributors of Paisan and 
‘City, are handling. Levin's 


- x & 
“WELL, LET’S . SEE,” I said, 
wanting to get some of the, ‘back- 
ground stuff straight. “The Old 
Bunch was your first novel, right?” 

He grinned: “Not exactly. It was 
the fourth .. . no, the fifth. But I 
guess it is the first one anybody re- 
members.” 


Levin’s last three novels, The Old 
Bunch, Citizens, and My: Father’s 
House, are probably his best known. 
Together with Herb Kline _ he 
filmed his last novel, My Father’s 
House, on the spot in Palestine. 

But Meyer Levin’s interest and 
connection with films dates back 
quite a. few years: In the days when 
Esquire had a somewhat liberal 
complexion he was a staff member 
carrying out a half dozen jobs, from 
reading and editing copy ta. work- 
ing on the puppet cartoons that 
‘Esky featured. And in that classic 
way film critics are created Meyer 
Levin became Esky’s. film critic. 


goes, and went, something like this: 
all the other features and depart- 
ments were covered. Levin .shrug- 
ged. “Okay, Vll do the films.” So 
Meyer Levin hecame a film critic, 
and a damn good one. 
a? i See 
ESQUIRE’S liberal complexion 
wasn’t the kind that. could. stand 
up under heat. In ’39 they did a 
flip-flop, dumping the pre-Loyal- 
ist magazine Ken, and resisting ef- 
forts to unionize their . set-up. 
Meyer Levin and Esky parted com- 
pany. | 
He went out to the coast. With 
five published novels under ‘his belt 


get work. Hollywood wasn’t exactly 


Oscar Brand’s New 
Program on WNYC 

St ation WNYC has extended 
Balladeer Oscar Brand’s half-hour 
program by another 15 minutes. 
Brand has .eliminated the- folk-or- 
chestra and is now spinning’ plat- 
ters, thus becoming. the -only au- 
then tic folk-music disc-jockey on 
the air. The new program will .con- 
tinue to use the name ‘American 
Song Festival,’ and. feature as 
guests many of the well known folk 
and blues artists of today.. 


have “become. 
film makers before. In 


| Buchenwald,...Dachau, and. Bergen 


‘from friends. in New. York, and: a 


The traditional and classic formula | 


he figured he ought to be able to 
| knock down the golden gates and 


enthusiastic. Meyer Levin had. been 
writing hard-hitting film - criticism 
for six years, and Hollywood, it 
seems, considered honest film cri tics 
poison. ... 

After {wo- years he landed: some- 
thing with Coliumbia..Came the war 
and somehow it seemed there were 
more important things to do. Levin 
ditched : Columbia’: and -went to 
Washington to. work for the fim. 
section of the OWI: For a ‘while he 
roamed the country with a station 
wagon and film equipment: making 
documentary shorts. Then Levin 
started on the.really: big story: the 
fate of the Jews:of Europe. ~ ~ 

p4 ea 6.3348. Si 

“IJ MADE IT MY JOB to get that 
story. I wanted to let the world 
know.” He was then with the Over- 
seas News Agency as corespondent. 
“Whenever a new area was_pene- 
trated, whenever a concentration 


often acted in’ the film,.and shot 
all the stills. The Illegals was. shot 
silent, the sound post-synchron- 
ized. “The Italians have been doing 
that very successfully. Shooting 
silent and adding sound made: it 
possible to keep our costs down. We 
actually made the film for :$25,000.” 

However Levin and his company, 
and the thousands who appear in 
the film all donated their talents 
and services 

“And another thing you “might 
be interested in,” Meyer. Levin 
added, “we shot a lot:of the film 
behind the so-called iron . curtain. 
We had no trouble getting in ‘any 
of those countries and we were 
free to film anything we wanted as 
long as we. stayed away from mili- 
tary installations. The Czech ‘gov- 
ernment bought our fwo reeler 
that deals with a Palestine bound 
vessel seized by British destroyers. 
It was the first film they bought 


camp was reached, I made snre I 
got there... That: was when I began. 
collecting’ lists of the survivors of 


Belsen. And that was when I bezan 
to plan..to make this picture. 
Telling people ‘just wasn’t enough. 
I wanted te show them—show them 
what it’s really like.” 

Late in August, 1947, he started! 
to make that picture’ With a crew 
of two actors; @ cameraman, a 
station wagon, 40,000 feet of nega- 
tive; a one-lens -Eyemo bought for 
$165, a three?lens Arriflex borrowed 


desperate need to tell a story that 
had to be told, Levin and his com- 
pany set out-on their trek, They 
rolled 18,000 miles in Europe shoot- 
ing the story of the underground 
railway to Palestine. 


after the government crisis.”: 
And what about future plans? 
“Well, I .want to gtt back to 
writing, And” ‘T’ve got some more 
films I want to make. But right now 
I want to see-to it that "The Illegals 
gets to the public. I think its ab 


|an urgent Job to do.” 


DEPT. OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 
ERRORS : 

In last Sunday’s two star edition 
typographical. gremlins raised cain 
with the film piece. At one point 
the writer’s name kept cropping up’ 
in most: peculiar places. If it con- 
fused or annoyed the reader, think 
what it did to the writer. To be 
exact it- aggravated an occupational 
illness of ours commonly known as 
—H. T. 


_ Levin himself wrote and directed, | 


| typo-ulcers. 


a 


) anil 


“A FILM TO BE SEEN—AND SEEN AGAIN!” —N. Y. Times 
“ANOTHER.GREAT FILM BY ROSSELLINI, DIRECTOR 
OF ‘OPEN CITY’—YOU MUST SEE IT!” 

THE LIVES AND LOVES OF Gi’S IN ITALY! 4 


—Daily Worker. . 


[vow, 49% 


ST E 7th Ave. 17-5747, 
ef ppors Open 10:30 A.M. 


\ LIVES Of me aoncins 7 


A BORGIA : mom line 
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DAN DAILEY 


“GIVE MY REGARDS to BROADWAY” 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
in Technicolor 
On Variety Stage: The Andrews Sisters 
Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis 
On Ice Stage 
Carel Lynn = Arnold Shoda 


= ROXY “at's”: 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


i126 EAST 14th STREET 


Today through Tuesday 
Cary Grant  .- © Myrna Loy 


a RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
| Rockefeller Center . 


BING JOAN 


CROSBY FONTAINE 


in ‘THE EMPEROR WALTZ’ 
Color by TECHNICOLOR 
a Paramount Picture 


Spectacular Stage Presentation 


Call AL 4-7954 | 
For Resort Adv. Rates 


<i “WARM, HUMAN...” 
 mHerb Tank, D. W. 


_ARTEINO proudly presents VERA MARE TSKA YAi in. 


ETA 


by MARK DONSKOY director of “THE RAINBOW” 


“IN THE TRADIT ION OF THE, GREAT 
RUSSIAN FILMS.” _ieienl Barnes, Herald Tribune 
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Any. edule mightebe proud to bring Heine a shot such as this to 
' mark a city which he has visited. 


Pictures to Mark A Visit 


EVERAL weeks ago we urged. 


vacationists to seek three types 


of pictures—pictures which would | 


show where they traveled, pictures 
“ which would show what they did, 
and pictures .which would show the 
enjoyment which their activities 
‘Drought them. 
Such pictures, as we pointed out 
then, provide a rounded vacation 
story. How effective this story will 
be, however, depends on how welt 
the pictures tell it. As a result, 
you'll want effective pictures of 
every type. 
Naturally, then, you'll want to 
strive for striking pictures of build- 
ings, monuments, or other architec- 
tural features which show where 
. you've been. You'll find that the 

surest way to get such snapshots is 
to study the scene, not frém one 
angle but from several, lining your 
picture up in the camera’s ryiew- 
finder several times until you find 
the best angle from which to shoot. 

Today's picture, for ‘example, 
gains in interest through the use of 
the foreground columns to “frame” 
the building in the rear. Obviously, 
the photographer might have pic- 


tured this building from any of doz- 
ens of angles. But he chose this par- 
ticular angle so as to have good 
composition and to secure the three- 
dimensional feeling a frame of this 
sort gives. 

“Framing” is one of the oldest 
tricks for lifting snapshots from the 
commonplace. But it’s only one. You 
may find, for instance, that an un- 
usual camera angle is what you 
need; pictures. of statues taken in 
this way—with the statue outiined 
against the sky—often. are truly 
striking. 

The choice of how you picture any 
building is, of course, up to you. 
And your success in picturing it well 
depends upon you, also. One thing 
you should remember at all times: 
don’t tilt your camera. Tilting it up- 
ward makes the vertical lines of a 
building appear to converge, makes 
the building appear to be falling. So, 
if you plan to include the whole 
structure, move back far enough s9 
‘it’s all included in the viewfinder of 
your camera when the camera’s held 
level. 


—John van Guilder 


(Reprinted through courtesy of Snapshot Guild ) 


ai Japanese Movie Kings Ape 


~-Un-Americans i in Witchhunt 


(Continued from Page rm) 


when Japanese industrialists, with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s backing, 
began to climb back to power. Toho 
then abandoned a projected series 
of films about ‘unions, including a 
completed script about railroadmen 


called Man of Flames. It also dis- 
carded Woman Of ‘The Great 
Forest, which dealt with a Hok- 
kaido lumber camp, because leftists 
helped make it. Toshi’ Hijikata, 
Japan’s leading theatre director and 
an avowed Communist, was to have 
made this film. Hijikata, who is 


For an ideal 


Summer Vacation — 


ARROWHEAD 
FONER’S ORCHESTRA ~ 
full secial staff, all sports 
and folk dancing | 
‘RECORDINGS 
ARTS and CRAFTS . 
FORUMS 


Reasonable Kates 
City Phone 
_JE 6-2334 


: fy). 
UEP TIEL LC, 


noted for his productions of Shake- 
speare, spent the war years in a 
fascist jail. 

* 


TOHO COMPANY president Tet- 
suzo Watanabe, who the union says 
is a temporary stand-in for a for- 
mer president purged for wartime 
support of Japanese militarists, told 
me he was determined “to rid Toho 
of reds.” In the next breath he 
declared that.he aimed to break 
the hold of the film union, even 
if he had to lock out the workers 
at the main studio. 

Watanabe also said he was ac- 


-|quainted with the Thomas-Rankin 
investigation of the U. S. film in-. 


dustry and was applying that know- 
ledge to his own problems. He 
Showed me a pamphlet he had 
written called Important. Develop- 
ments In Labor Policy and The 
Anti-Communist Movement In The 
U. S. and Their Effects On Labor 
Policy In Japan.- Saying that- he 
had got his source material from 


ithe Japanese Foreign Ministry, 
| Watanabe praised the Taft-Hartley 
}jact. .“Uniess Japan adopts a sim- 


Jamaicans Flee 
‘Hunger as U.S. 
Puts on Squeeze 


LONDON, (Telepress).—The ar- 
rival of more than 400 West In- 
dians in Britain from Jamaica, fly- 
ing from distress, poverty and 
unemployment at home, has lifted 
a corner of the veil which conceals 
the terrible economic plight of this 
colonial slum. Latest official esti- 
mates show that nearly one half of 
the total population is either 
chronically unemployed or employ- 
ed for only one of every two work- 
ing days. i 

In ‘the last few months, Public 
Opinion, journal of the People’s 
National Party, has reported a 
number of deaths by starvation oc- 
curing in the island. 


Reason for this shocking state of 
affairs is the refusal by - British 
vested interests backed by White- 
hall, to plan-for, or sanction, any 
industrial development which 
would provide an alternative to ex- 
port of food crops like sugar, ba- 
nanas, citrus, tomatoes, etc. 

* 

A GOVERNMENT erereens 
set up to advise on economic and 
social development reported against 


interference with private’ enter- 
prise. It also advised against the 
introduction of social services such 
as unemployment pay, old age pen- 
sions, etc., as being an encourage- 
ment of idleness. It is from these 
conditions that the 400 young Ja- 
maicans have fled in order to try 
and find employment in Britain. 

And, things are going to get still 
worse for Jamaica following steps 
taken by America, to dictate to 
countries of the British Empire as 
to the direction of their trade. Ja- 


maica is already beginning to feel} 


the cold breeze of Marshall Aid and 
its implications. 


THE EXPORT of tomatoes to 
Canada is the foundation and bed- 
rock of the tomato industry in Ja- 
maica. Last season the export was 
5 million pounds. But Jamaican 


growers have now been informed |. 


that, owing to pressure from grow- 
ers in U. S. A. and Mexico, Can- 
nada will have to plave an embargo 
on Jamaican tomatoes. Grounds of 
the American protest are that Can- 
ada will have to place an embargo 
co discriminate against non-British 


inside the empire. 

Jamaican growers, who are fever- 
ishly trying to get the Canadian de- 
cision reversed, or alternately to 
find a foothold in the American 
market for théir goods, are com- 
plaining bitterly that both the 
Geneva agreements and all agree- 
ments made under the Marshall Aid 
plan were reached on their behalf 
by Britain without adequate con- 
sideration of the island’s economc 
needs. 


the same plight as France and 


Italy.” 

WARMING UP to the subject of 
“Communist activity,’ Watanabe 
produced a bundle of petitions and 
messages from various unions pro- 
testing the decision not to make 


Man Of Flame, the film about the 
railroad workers. This, he said, 
proved how widespread Communist 


Flame contained any Communist 
propaganda, Watanabe said frankly 
that it did not because the script 
was revised 17 times before rejec- 
tion and the government had ap- 
proved it. But Watanabe had 
turned it down, he boasted, to lower 
the prestige of the film union, 
which had stood up for the film. 

Watanabe also told how a group 
of electrical workers had called on 
him to ask if Toho would make 
a picture called Flowing Snow, 
about their union. He proudly re- 
lated how he had replied with an 
“emphatic no.” , 

“The trouble with films concern- 
ing unions,” Watanabe said tn con- 
clusion, “is that they show the dark 


| lar law,” he said, “we will be in|side of Japan.” 


state aid to new industries or any 


tomato growers in favor of sources) 


influence is. Asked if Man Of| 
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— 
Official 
Resort of 
N. Y. C. 
American 
Veterans 
Committee 


| SR eae rR 


RESERVE 
NOW! 


WEEKLY 
RATES: 
$45-$92Z 


ALL SPORTS 
FILTERED POOL @ CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Orchestra 
Stellar Entertainment Featuring: 
LOU GUS, 
ALLEN: aad ADELE GREEN 
N.Y.C. Phone: 


Lodge for Descriptive Folder, 
for Your Summer Vacation, $5 Deposit. 


® ¢ooD FOOD 


® INFORMAL 
ATMOSPHERE =| 
@ Dancing Nighily 


HARRY BELLEFONTE, 


PL 17-8566 or write te Beaver 
Reserve NOW 


CAMP 


Full Social Staff including: 


MILDRED SMITH 
(Beggars Holiday) 


NAPOLEON REID. . 


(Carmen Jones) 


JERRY JARASLOW 
Noted Comedian and Actor 


and many others 


RODRIGUEZ and his Band 


play every evening 
Nightly programs and 


daily lawn . programs 


Wingdale phone: WINGDALE 3561 


Consult N. Y. office, 
THE LAST MOMENT 


1 Union Square, 
Open daily 9:30-6:30, Saturday 10-1 


WHERE CAN YOU GET WHAT 


UNITY 


Offers for $40 and $43 per week? 


All water sports on beautiful 
Lake Ellis @ All sports fac- 
ilities © New concrete hand- 
ball courts © New ping-pong 
tables © tennis, archery, 
baseball, basketball,-etc. ©® 
Good accommodations. ® the 
best in food © guest partici- | 
pation and instruction \ in 
chorus, dance, dramatics © 
Prominent speakers. 


AL 4-8024 
AT 


New York phone: 
for reservations EVEN 


=~ — ~~ ~— ~~ 


SD ON 


eww news 


THE FIELDS TONE 


ROUND ISLAND LAKE 


(Adults Only) @ 


VY TENNIS @_ fast clay courts 
V SWIMMING e BOATING on natural lake 
V HANDBALL e@ BICYCLES @ PING-PONG 


SO.... MAKE A DATE 
PHONE 7965 


MONROE, N. Y. 


PAUL ROBESON at 


CHESTERTOWN, NEW YORK 
WEEKEND OF JULY 17! 
IT’S CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE 
Modern Adult Camp in the Adirondacks 
For an exciting SUMMER VACATION 
@ Private 60 Acre Lake 
@ Fast Tennis Courts 
@ Excellent Cuisine 
@ Square Dancing (Dave Hahn Director) 
@ Saddle Horses 
@ Cocktail Lounge 
Chestertown 3830 
City Information, TIvoli 32-5572 


— 


ACCORD, 
N, Y. 
Tel. Kerhonkson 3758 


FOR CHILDREN—Complete Day Camp 
Program (under professional Super- 
vision) @ Progressive Activities @ Arts 
and crafts @ Water front. 


FOR ADULTS—All Sports @ Excellent 
Music and Book Library @ Informal 
Evening Activities @ Reasonale Kates. 


Vacation at a 


large 
PROGRESSIVE CAMP 
LARGE ee * 


DUTDOOR Tennis ~ Dancing 


Secial Programs 
moO | Be Ba 


Weekly 
NATURE FRIENDS 
CAMP MIDVALE 


MIDVALE, N. J. 
Write for Foider W 


Say: “I saw your ad 


a 


be. CBP 


| 


in The | 


hi i a 


Enjoy a real vacation at 


Camp Lakeland 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y 
Phone Hopewell 85 
& 


Transportation: frequent traing from 
connecting busses to camp; alse direct 
Dixie terminal. 


® Modern improvements 

® Excellent sports - facilities 
® Swimming and boating — 
© Finest entertainment 


Make your reservations now 
Grand Central to Pawling, N. Y. with 
te camp by Sylvan Lake bus from 
City office: 1 Union Square Room 408 


GRamercy 7- 8659 


relax and play 
the progressive way 


SHERWOOD 


THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


SUMMER CAMP 


@ 200 acres of woodlands 
@ three-mile lake ol 
@ entertainment and dancing 
@ Jefferson Forums 


write or phone 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Gth Ave. and 16th St: -—— WA 9-i 


Vegetarian - Delicious Food 
Reoms with private iliavateries, 
baths: Solarium, Beautiful grounds 
Reasonable Rates 
Phene Nanuet 2316 
Write HEALTH REST, Nanuet, N.Y. 


DIETARY LAWS OBSER 
Chiléren’s Day Camp 
Fer information reservations: 


:/- ‘Tels GRemmerey 74682 - 
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DEPARTMENT STORE WITCHHUNT TURNS 
INTO ATTACK ON WALLACE CANDIDACY 


| (Continued from Page 2) 

the complete freedom given em- 
ployer spokesmen. The two were 
led from the room by a marshal. 
Put after the noon recess, all wit- 
messes present were permitted to 
remain while the hearing continued. 

When things got embarrassing, 
the otherwise silent and red-faced 
Hartley moved to dismiss the wit- 
ness, 

Kersten asked if Livingston had 
engaged in “win the peace ac- 
tivity.” The union leader replied: 
“If you mean by that to win the 
peace, defeat fascism in «the 
world and in this country, where 
it is trying to enslave the work- 
ers, the answer is definitely, yes.” 

In a sharp exchange, « Kersten 
asked sarcastically, “Are you also 
for wiping out communism?” Liv- 
ingston quickly replied: - “Well, sir, 
wherever communism has_ been 
‘ wiped out it has been so as a pre- 
liminary to establishing fascism. 
Therefore, I’m against wiping out 
communism, irrespective of my po- 
litical views.’ 

The committee was invelantartly 
treated to a discussion of the na- 
ture of democracy when Rep. 


Kearns asked Livington, “Why 
don’t -you speak about a republic 
instead of democracy?” 


‘Leaning forward, Livingston said, 
“Some people’—like Kearns—pre- 
fer to separate “republic and de- 


mocracy” because they would like 
“people to think you:can have a 


republic without the rule of the 


people.” 

Among additional organizations 
on which Kersten queried the wit- 
nesses were the Young Communist 
League, Citizens Committee togFree 
Earl Browder, American Youth 
Congress, United May Day Com- 
mittee, Schappes Defense Commit- 
tee, International Labor Defense, 
American Council on Soviet Rela- 
tions, and the Protest Anti-Soviet 
Relations, and the Protest Anti-So- 
viet Campaign. | 

The committee sought to imply 
that -Local 65 was pulling ‘the 
strings behind the scenes for the 
Department Store locais. Leaders 
of these locals have not yet been 
heard. Miss Letz, Osman and Liv- 
ingston made clear that while Lccal 
65 is “concerned” with department 
store negotiations as with all labor 


ESTHER LETZ 


developments which affect its mem- 
bers, the local negotiates with the 
employers under contrast to “65” 
alone. : 


Congress Farm Bill Seen as 


Vote Bait, Step 


By Lem Harris 


to Scarcity 


President Truman has ‘ ‘reluctantly” signed the “Agri- 


cultural Bill of 1948”° which 


was approved by the House 


and Senate conferees in the closing hours of the unlamented 


COth Congress. 

The President criticized the 
measure for its failure to include a 
standby program for improving the 
diets of low income families, for 
failure to approve the international 
wheat agreement, and for failiAg to 
provide funds for building up the 
soil conservation program. 

‘Actually on this last point, reed 
worse wat contemplated. The Bill 
that passed the Senate included a 
Farm Bureau proposal which would 
have scuttled the Soil Conservation 
_ Service that accomplished so much 


In Memory. of 


SARAH ISAACSON 


beloved comrade and friend. 
Our heartfelt sympathies to 
her husband and family. 


—Middle Village Club 


MONUMENT 


under the saiministration of Fran- 
klin Roosevelt. 
* 

THE BILL as passed woos the 
farm vote with seeming guarantees 
of price support, but at the same 
time opens the door wide to re- 
newing a. program of crop reduction 
in a hungry world. 

Price support is to be continued, 
but on a reduced scale. The. so- 
called basic crops will be guaranteed 
90 percent of parity through 1949, 
provided the individual farmer co- 
operates with the crop program stili 
to be announced. Here is where 
crop reduction can come Into play. 
Non-cooperators with the federal 
program only get a 60 percent 
guarantee of parity. 

The “basic” crops include wheat, 
corn, cotton,. peanuts, rice and 
tobacco — thus adequately taking 
care of the crops of greatest in- 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Oficial Monument Dealer fer the rwo 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Ger. Washingten Avenue, Bronx, N. 


terest to the Southern planters. To 
this list are added dairy, eggs, hogs 
and chickens. 

* 


BEGINNING IN 1950, tobacco is 
the sole crop which contintes to 
get a 90 percent parity guarantee. 
The other basic crops get 60 to 90 
percent, depending upon the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


‘|The other commodities in the pro- 
gram get from zero to 90 percent 
depending upon what Congress ap- 
propriates, and what the Secretary 
of Agriculture may decide. 

There is even a provision which 
reflects the fears of certain Con- 
gressmen of the affect on our econ- 
omy of a revival of foreign pro- 
duction of farm products. The Pres- 
ident is given the power, after due 
investigation, to impose tariffs up 
to 50 percent on any farm commod- 
ity. that might be “adversely af- 
fected” by foreign competition. 

Some circles consider this a rec- 
ognition of the rising productivity 
of the. east. European farm areas, 


which without “benefit” of Marshall 


Plan aid are outstripping the west 
European areas. : 


New Strike Weapon 


PARIS (ALN)—Textile workers 
ix. Hericourt have devised a new 
type of strike in support of . the 
French Geréral Confederation of 
Labor demand for a 20 percent wage 
increase to meet rising prices. They 
have downed tools for one hour 
each day’since June 24 and will con- 
tinue. to do so until the demand is 


| 


“of 


State Department on proposals al- 
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Chiang Selling 
South China Area 


To Wa 


| Street 


NORTH SHENSI (Telepress).—Plans ‘for the sell-out 


of South China to American capital by Chiang Kai-shek 


are well advanced, according to well-informed circles” 


in Shanghai. These reports coincide @— 


with the news that Pei Tsu-yi, 
chief of Chiang’s “Technical Mis- 
sion to Washington,” has again left 
for the United States. 

When Pei was in Washington in 
the spring, with General Ho Ying- 
ching, Kuomintang Right-wing 
leader, they consulted with the 


lotting the areas south of «the 
Yangtze River, as well as Taiwan 
(Formosa), aS a monopoly sphere 
for American capital. : 

A group of big banks in America 
are discussing the establishment of 
a huge joint stock company which 
will merge the existing tin, tung- 
sten and antimony mining com- 
panies in the Chiang controlled 
areas, the various enterprises ex- 
ploiting Taiwan’s resources and 
transport companies in South 
China into a comprehensive system 
for monopolizing the economic ex- 
ploitation of all South China. There 
will be no general participation ur 
control by Chinese in this great 
concern, but Chiang Kai-shek and 
I. V. Soong’s interests will benefit 
in certain ways. 

¥ 
ROGER LAPHAM, _ shipowner, 


ex-Mayor of San Francisco and now) 


Chief of the special U. S.. mission 
to control American Marshall aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek, told the Kuo- 
mintag’s Central News Agency’s 
correspondent in Washington in 
May, just before he left for Ching, 
that American support for the 
Chiang Kai-shek government de- 
pends on what America gets in 
return for its loans and aid. It is 
now believed in Chiang circles that 
American monopoly control of 
South China forms part of what 
America expects to get. 


The United States has already 
obtained several important strategic 
points such as. Taiwan, Hainan. Is- 


land, Swatow, Amoy, Shanghai and 


Hankow for its use as land, air and 
naval bases. All American merchant 
and naval vessels have been given 
freedom to call at and sail from 
these ports. Tsintao in Shantung is, 
of course, still occupied by the U. S. 
Fleet. : 


Repeats Too Often 

MACON, Ga. (UP).—A man who 
had been arrested 146 times was 
sentenced to two rea s cn a drunk- 


enness charge. Most of the other 
arrests were for the same offense. 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO SHARE ; | 


BUSINESS GIRL, wanted, share apt, 2 
girls, own room. $12 weekly. 343 West 
23rd Street. Apt. C, 6-9 weekdays. 


APARTMENT TO EXCHANGE 


THREE ROOMS, 3rd floor, East Bronx, 
for 4 or 5. LU 9-7448. Call evenings 
between 7 and 9 p.m. or Sunday morn- 
ing. : 


APARTMENT TO RENT 


Two ROOM apartment, private kitchen, 
share bath, private home in suburbs, 
connecting. Furnished-unfurnished. $60 
month. Bob 255, Daily Worker. 


STUDIOS FOR RENT , 


FOR RENT, by hour, day, or week. Meet- 
ings, classes, rehearsals. Cheap. Mid- 
Manhattan. Call Lee, AL-5-1844, 1-6 p.m. 


ROOMS TO RENT 


TWO BEDROOMS, village, living and 
kitchen privileges, one or two single 
men, summer and fall. Reasonable. Box 
248, Daily Worker. 


ED BEAUTIFUL STUDIO room, 
kitcMénette, near beach, rent through 
Labor Day. SHeepshead 3-6270. 


YOUNG MAN, share cool room, kitchen 
privileges. Drive. Lower Heights. AU 
3-5735. Sat. Sun. morning. Box 252 Sy. 


ATTRACTIVE FURNISHED ROOM, for 
business girl; $35 month, Washington 
Heights. WA 17-0907. 


LARGE STUDIO; charming -home, 
permanent for business gentleman, 
ple. WA 3-6841. 


336 West 25th Street. 
sunny room, Reasonable. 
Waida. 


NICE CLEAN room in modern house for 
single girl. No kitchen priv. Weekends 
and evenings. CLoverdale 9-1452. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


FOREIGN STUDENT, needs 1 or 2 
apartment. Box 230, Daily Worker. 


3-4 ROOMS desperately needed by couple 
and child, anything even cold flat. Call 
Sund, FL 8-8765. ; 


‘ BOARD 


WORKING MOTHER, seeks board for self 
and child 2, any place, Queens, con- 
venient traveling to Midtown Manhat- 
tan. Private home, yard preferred. Good 
pay for competent motherly care child. 
Box 250, Daily Worker. 


FOR ' SALE 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, Walnut, Mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
BE. 11. St. OR 33-3191. 9-5:30 p.m. Daily. 
9-12:30 Sat. 


ELECTRIC FANS, $4.95 up, 10%-30% off 
with this ad. Standard Brand Distribu- 
tors, 143-Fourth Avenue near 14th Street. 
GR 3-7819. 


FOR SALE OB EXCHANGE 


12 GAUGE SHOTGUN, $12 or ex 
for other sporting equipment. Box 251, 
Daily Worker. 


st POSITION WANTED 


WOMAN, CREATIVE writing experience, 
editing, ‘ete. Available mornings or home- 
work. Box 249, Daily Worker. 


idea] 
cou- 


Apt 4E, single, airy, 
Privacy. M. 


roorm 


WRITER, fugitive from rejection slips, 12 
years experience publicity newspaper, 
film, theatre. Wants job commercial 
organization. Eli Jaffe, 13 St. Marks Pl., 
New York 3, N. Y. i 


COLLEGE STUDENT, needs part-full time 
employment, experienced, clerical, typ- 
ing, sales, artistically inclined, political 
science major. Box. 254, Daily Worker. 


ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADY, wishes po~- 
sition with progressive organization. 
Several years exp. operate various office 
machines. Including typing, plug board, 
calculator, little shorthand, also selling 
experience. Box 253, Daily Worker. 


CAN PROGRESSIVE organization use re- 
cent college grad. eco, French, some 
writing experience. Creative ability. 
Phone GR 5-3983. iL 


RESORTS AND SUMMER HOMES 


PARENTS! INTERRACIAL CAMP, Camp 
Sky Mountain, in heart of the Catskills, 
is the place for your child this summer, 
Reasonable rates: $85 for season; $45 for 
‘one month; 25 for 2 weeks. Excellent 
suervision, fun and good food. Contact 
Miss Lillian A. Seldon, Camp Sky Moun- 
tain, RFD No. 1, Box 195, Catskill, N. Y. 


BEECHWOOD LODGE, Peekskill, New York. 
FPamous for good food, swimming, all 
sports. Make reservations now. Call or 
write. Peekskill 3722. 


GLENBROOK FARMS, Athens, N. Y., 60 
acres. Modern conveniences, large li- 
brary, grand piano. Write Aor folder. 
. M, Berner, Proprietor. 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, N. Y. 
Artistic rooms, rustic dining hall. Swim. 
Barn dances. And food; Mmmm! §$35,. 
Booklet. Callicoon 65F 22. 


SERVICES 


TWO JEEP Station wagons, light trucking, 
pleasure trips. Eddy-Johnny. Call eve- 
nings after 5, MO 3-7418. 


TRAVEL 


PRIVATE CAR, for trips to Monticello, 
elsewhere. Travel in comfort from door 
to door. Call evenings. Virginia 7-8628. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE oe 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendell Je 6-8000, day-night. 


LARGE TRUCK, available large, small 
jobs; apartment moving; households to 
summer cottages; all types of local and 
long-distance hauling. Call WA 4-8531. 
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RATES |. 
6 words te a line 


(Mininum—twe lines, payable in aév.) 


Personal Ads: Rate per line 
Dally Weekend 
E PROGRES ccccvicdesccss GS 
3 consec. inserts .... 30c¢ 


Monday ......Friday 4 p.m. 
Tuesday .....Monday noon 
Wednesday .. «Tuesday noon 
r Thursday .....Wednesday noon 
4 Priday .......Thursday noon 


‘Por 
Por 
a 


For ... Wednesday 4 p.m 


= 


FOR THE 
DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 


— SEE PAGE 3 — 


July 11, 1948 
28 Pages Price 10 Cents 


Vol. XIII, No. 27 EE ” 
In 3 Sections, Section 1 
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IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION 


Made to Order for a Racket-buster 
By Walter Lowenfels 


Chato, a Short Story About Spain 
By Spike Tarr 


A Tough Man on the Race Question 
By Abner W. Berry 


Why Kids Can’t Cool Off 
By Louise Mitchell 


There's No Substitute for Food © 
By Dyson Carter 
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« Bernadotte Is Bevin, 
- Say Israeli Workers 


By A. B. Magil 


TEL AVIV .*"Beinadotte is Bevin,” said a little tailor 
on the Alenby Road. This epitomizes the reaction of others 


I have talked to today about Count Bernadotte’s proposals. 

If Tel Aviv is any criterion, all® ~ 

Israel is seething with indignation viet Union and the people’s democ- 

at the suave Count’s impudent as-|!4!es. 

: Po eres eceecug YSault on the independence of the * 

i ae pay Se iy “S254 [Jewish State. WHILE COMMENTS in the press 
Ray wot tas OF ae “It couldn’t have been worse ifjand among the public recognize 

we had lost the war instead of|that the Bernadotte Plan will re- 

ismashing the Arab armies,” one/establish British. bases in Palestine 

man said to me. The entire press|and will place Israel at the mercy 
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from the extreme right to the left 
denounces Bernadotte’s plan. 


What Bernadotte proposes is “to 
turn us into forced laborers for King 
Abdullah,” writes Davar, daily pub- 
lication of Histadrut Jewish Labor 


| Federation. Haaretz a liberal bour- 


geois paper with the largest circu- 
lation in Israel, writes: “We didn’t 
fight the British White Paper for 
10 years in order to agree to the 
restriction on immigration. We 
didn’t succeed in convincing the 
UN Security Council and the UN 
Assembly of our right to full sov- 
ereignty in our state in order to 
give up this sovereignty at the bid- 
ding of Count Bernadotte—to be- 
come dependent upon Abdullah in 
the most vital questions of our 


state.” 

Al Hamishmar, daily publication 
of the United Workers Party, 
writes: “We are faced with a 
British mission and a British solu- 
tion.” This paper demands the 
reply must be:.. “On this basis 
there’ll be no negotiations with 
Count Bernadotte. There is only 
one basis for continuing negotia- 
tions—the “UN resolution of Nov. 
29.” 

Kol Haam, Communist daily 
paper, headlines Bernadotte’s pro- 
posals: “Truman-Bevin Plan {to 
Stifle Independence of  Israei.” 
Describing Bernadotte as an “agent 
of Anglo-American imperialism,” 
this paper declares: “No patriot 


or permit foreign intervention 
whether on immigration, political, 
economic or military questions.” Kol 
Haam urges preparations for strug- 
gle and uniting for.aid from world’s 


democratic camp headed by 


will yield any part of our borders 


of the British vassals, there is far 
less awareness of the fact that the 
proposal would also strengthen the 


penetration of American imperial- 
ism. 


In Israel itself, American capital 
and political influence would have 
cleared the way for fastening 
their grip on the country. With 
Israel as a bridgehead and Amer- 
ican dollars as the battering ram, 
British positions would be more 
easily undermined, as already is 
the case in Iraq. The Bernadotte 
Plan would also make _ possible 
closer cooperation between the 
United States and Britain in op- 
posing genuine Arab anti-imperial- 
ist movements and in preparing a 
war against the USSR and the 
people’s democracies. 


On the. question of what course 
to follow, I Delieve division in 
Yishuv is roughly along the lines of 
discussion I have listened to. be- 
tween my tailor friend and a Jew- 
ish building trades worker whose 
trousers he was mending. The tailor : 
thought Israel would have to bar- 
gain with Bernadotte to win a few. 
concessions but in the end would 
accept because the country is’ too 
weak to stand up to the powerful 
enemies. The worker, on the other 
hand, said: “We'll have to fight. 
There is no guarantee of victory, 
but, your way is guarantee of com- 
plete defeat. Nobody thought we, 
could stand up to the Arab armies 
with their superior numbers and 
arms, but look what we did.” 


No doubt the majority of the 
workers, farmers and youth feel 
like the building worker. My own 
observation is that  Bernadotte’s 
proposals have increased the sentle 
ment for renewing the armed struge 
gle if necessary when the truce exe 


pires on Friday, _ ile 
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SATCHEL PAIGE winds up 


-Satchell Paige’s Challenge of Il Years Back * 


The great twirler shows some kids his famous knuckle. ball 


His All-Stars Offered to Take on Champs; This Week He Showed He Could Do It 


Back in 1937, Satchell Paige, through the 
pages of The Worker, challenged the winners 
of the World Series to a game with his Negro 
All-Stars. “T'll pitch,” he said, “And if we lose 
we won't ask a cent for the game.” : 


Of course his offer was turned down. 
big leagues were strictly Jimcrow then, and 
the magnates weren’t anxious to have the 
greatest pitcher of all time mow down the World 
Champions and raise the big question, “Why 
isn’t he in there where he belongs?” 

It’s a long time later. Satchell Paige is now 


40 years old. Some of the old flame has un- 
doubtedly gone out of his whiplash right arm. 


The 


But he still had enough left last Wednesday 
morning to convince Cleveland Manager Lou 
Boudreau and vice president Hank Greenberg 
that he céuld be a big help to the Indians’ drive 
for their first pennant since 1920. He may yet 
pitch in a World Series—and baseball fans by 
the millions will now root for Cleveland to win 
the American League pennant and give history 
its chance to make a slight correction on a 
20-year injustice. 


With many big league teams needing pitch- 
ing desperately, the signing of Paige by an out- 
fit Which already boasts a staff including Fel- 
ler, Lemon, Bearden and Black should spur 


color. 


fans in the other big league cities, excepting 
Brooklyn, to renew the demand that. their 
teams shove discrimination into the ashean and 
hire the best talent available regardless of 


Outstanding example of a team in need of 
experienced pitching is the New York Gianis, 
a power laden outfit held back by second divi- 
sion twirling. With a ballpark located on the 


fringe of Harlem and traditionally drawing 


ers. 
speak up. 


much support from that community, they have 
never made a move to even try out Negro play- 
It’s certainly high time for the fans to 


———— 


The Other Crown Louis Retained 


By Remaining Champion, Louis Also Remained Symbol of Negro People’s Struggie 


By Harold Cruse. 
The reactionary patterns in the 


American way! of life take strange 
forms when it comes to instigating 
Reaction 
doesn’t miss a trick in this respect. 

A new angle was developed last 
Jersey Joe Walcott 
taking Joe Louis’ 
championship away from him. The 
decision in favor of Joe Louis split 
the boxing followers right down the 
middle, creating a strong sentiment 


more Negro-baiting. 


December w 


came cl to 


that had overtones of being anti- 
Louis. 


champion of the world, then recog- 
nized the temper of the times as 
being ripe for expression and came 


forward. 


Walcott’s stock rose to, what was 
for him, unprecedented heights on 
the crest of that pro-Walcott senti- 
ment. A sentiment which obviously 
ignored the fact that Louis was 
awarded a decision based on hon- 
est round-for-round point scoring. 


* 


| ‘THIS WAS NOT the frst time 


It appeared that a. latent 
chauvinism toward Louis, the Negro 


| 


that Louis had won an “unpopular” 
decision. The sports writers had 
labeled him a “killer” and the pub- 
lic had come to expect him to de- 
liver the corpse every time. Any- 
thing less was a “poor” fight. Never- 
theless, Louis’ great prowess as a 
puncher and boxer did assure him 
honest evaluation from. honest 
writers and most of the fans. 

The reviews of Louis’ fight before 
and after his championship bout 
contained in themselves all the 
curious ideological twists of the 
American mind on the Negro ques- 
tion. Louis came along when 
America and her 13,000,000 Negroes 
were struggling and_ suffering 
through a catastrophic economic 
crisis, a period when the. national- 
ism in an oppressed nation runs to 
the high levels. The times were 
favorable for the growth of-national 
figures and Joe Louis did come 
along. And he became in every 
sense a true national hero—a symbol 
of national striving and achieve- 


: 


ment to the Negro people in Amer- 


ica, a symbol of breaking through 
the Jimcrow barriers, of overcom- 


ing adversaries, of being great and 
equal. 

When Louis stepped into the ring 
he carried the hopes and dreams of 
13,000,000 Negroes with him. When 
he won, as he was expected to win, 
the hearts of- Negroes everywhere 
swelled with pride. When he lost 
to Max Schmeling there was grief 
and sorrow. 

* 

THE RACISTS, however, from 
the very otuset attempted to sepa- 
rate Louis from the Negro people 
as much as possible. References to 
alleged predominance of Indian and 
white blood in Louis’ forbears were 
made for this purpose. Since it 
was impossible to claim him for the 
white “race” they settled by ascrib- 
ing his fighting abilities to white 
and Indian “blood.” What part the 
Negro “blood” played in ~- Louis’ 
physical and mental make-up was 
never submitted. Thus, there has 
always been a latent. anti-Louis, 
anti-Negro flavor in the approach 
to Louis. 

But Louis, during his ‘whole 


career, held the Negro-baiters at; 


bay. His fighting greatness and the 
symbol for his people which he per- 
sonified could not be denied... 
not until he began to wane. When 
that came along the anti-Louis 
drive got going. After the Walcott 
fight the drive was on to detract 
from Louis not only pugilistically 
but as a symbol. Cast aside was 
the great contribution Louis made 
to the boxing game as an American 
sport; forgotten were the immense 
financial returns; stricken out was 
the fact that he never ducked a 
challenger during the 11 years he 
held the title. . 
* 


IT WAS IN KEEPING with the 
patterns of anti-Negro hysteria de- 
veloping with the close of World 


War II, a development which has 
for its objective the wiping out of 
every social, political and economic 
gain won by the Negro people. 
But at the Yankee Stadium Joe 
Louis, the champion, the symbol, 
turned the tables and reversed the 
events that were leading up to an 
evil chauvinist smearing. 


It is regrettable that Walcott, a 
Negro, happened to come along to 
be used as the unconscious pawn 
in this anti-Negro drive. Whether 
or not Walcott recognized this it is 


impossible to say. But he was 
used. He is not to be blamed be- 
cause after all Walcott is a good 
fighter, a clever fighter. And, like 
any other fighter, Negro or white, 
a shot at the championship is not ~ 
to be passed off for political con- 
siderations, nor should it be ex- 
pected. 

Now that Walcott has made his 
supreme bid, it is hoped that he'll 
take his financial prizes, make the 
most of his failure and reflect. It 
is hoped that he’ll come to the con- 
clusion that, aside from the fact 


that Louis is still champion because 


he is the superior fighter, all things 
taken into consideration, his taking 
a knockout from the champion was 
the best contribution hé could have 
made to his people’s struggle for 
equality. For in so doing one of 
his people’s symbols is preserved 


unblemished for all time. 


/ 
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British Smashing — 


Malayan Unions 
_. . Behind Red Scare 


LONDON (Telepress).—The British press has been) 
shouting itself hoarse about the “menace of Communism” 


in South East Asia. First of all there was the wild scare 
that Burma had become Commu-¢— 


nist, a scare; which subsequently 
turned out to have its origin in the 
fears of the Burma Oil Co., the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. and other 
British monopolies in Burma that 
they were not going to get as much 
compensation as they had hoped 
for from Thakin Ni’s puppet gov- 


ernment. Now there is the discov- 


éry of another Communist “con- 
spiracy” in Malaya. : 
This,. supplemented by a series of 
officia] announcements of new out- 
breaks of lawlessness, has been 
used as a cover behind which a reg- 
ular military campaign has. been 
launched in Malaya to smash the 


‘trade union movement and elimi- 


nate the few existing democratic 
liberties. | 

Nearly 1,000 trade unionists, polit- 
ical workers and organizers have 
been arrested during the week in 
Malaya. Indian Gurkha regiments 
have taken over the work of the 
ordinary police; a state of emer- 
gency has been declared and the 
death penalty imposed for posses- 
sion of arms. The notorious Ban- 
ishment Law, which enabled the 
Government to banish Indian or 
Chinese workers without any 
charge, has now been extended so 
that’ it can apply even to British 
colonial subjects in Malaya. 


| * 
REPORTS now coming out of 


ee 


Malaya reveal the significant fact} 


that a few days before Mr. Mal- 
colm McDonald, British Commis- 
sioner General, made the broadcast 
in which he spoke of serious un- 
rest created by foreign Communist 
agents, a delegation of British 
planters and - businessmen had 
called on Sir Edward Gent, the 


High Commissioner. 


_’ This. delegation threatened the 
local administration that unless} 


strong and immediate action was 


taken against the trade unions and | 


local strikers,. British residents 


and: employers in Malaya would/ 


take the law into their own hands. 
Sir Edward Gent was informed 
that arms had already been dis- 
tributed to all Europeans, In the 
face of these threats, the Commis- 


. Sioner General and the High Com- 
missioner acted quickly. First of all, 


the scare of a Communist uprising 
was set on foot and then the ar- 


rests and police raids were started- 


simultaneously throughout the 
country. The Br:.iish planters and 
were armed 
units under military commanders. 


* 
LABOR DISTURBANCES and un- 


rest in: the tin mines and rubber 


plantations has been acute’ for 
many nmionths owing to the high 
cost of living and the arbitrary dis- 
missal of workers by employers who 
refuse to recognize the unions. Be- 
fore the war, Malaya, with its tin 
and rubber production, was a para- 
dise for imperialist exploitation; 
fantastic profits were made. No in- 
come tax was levied. Unorganized 
workers lived in miserable condi- 


Theignominious defeat of the 
British in Malaya by the Japanese 
exposed the ‘rottenness of the 
colonial regime. Even the Conserva- 
tive press in England declared that 


the fall of Singapore marked the 


“end of an epoch,” an epoch in 
which whisky-swilling planters had 
drained the wealth out of Malaya 
without doing anything for the wel- 
fare of the people. _ ‘Eas 
The same rubber and tin inter- 
gency in order to use military force; 


‘Africans, $144 to $216; Asians, $360 
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for restoring the status quo. 
* . 


SINCE THE WAR, Malaya has 
been of particular importance to 
Britain as an earner of dollars. 
America buys Malayan tin and rub- 
ber. Big profits have been made, 
but not so big as the tin and rub- 
ber monopolies would: like. The 
reason for this is that Wall Street 
has already extended its hand to 
strangle and dominate these con- 
cerns, . 


During the war, America expand- 
ed-and developed her production of 
synthetic rubber to an extent that 
threatened to put the rubber in- 
dustry in Malaya out of business. 
But an agreement has been reached 
whereby America agrees, for the 
time being, to limit the production 
of synthetic rubber and buy nat- 
ural rubber from Malaya, But, in 
return for this favor, the dollar- 
bosses havea say in controlling 
the price which the planters in 


final armaments. 
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STRIKEBREAKING: BRITISH 
loading ships at. London docks were called out to break a strike of 


ees ee {Japan Film and Theatre Workers 


fa |and cameramen. 
eee | Of communism because he proposed 
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British longshoremen, His Majesty's Labor government declared & 


“state of Emergency.” 


Racist Argument Used 


To Rook Colonial Labor | 


LONDON; (Telepress) —Africans 
and Asians must not be given the 
same pay as Europeans because to 
do so would “disrupt the economy” 
of African territories—and because 


they are “inferior” for racial rea- 
sons. ‘These baldly imperialist ar- 
guments are put forward in a re- 
pert published here. yesterday by 
the Commission on the Civil Ser- 
vices of Kenya, Tanganyika, Ugan- 
da and Zanzibar. , 
An idea of existing conditions in 
these territories is given by the 
report’s disclosure that Africans are 
getting from one-third to one-' 
eighth of the wages of Europeans 
for doing the same work. Basic 
annual salaries given for workers 
in the lowest clerical grades are: 


to $1,200; Europeans, $600 to $1,680. 
* 


THE REPORT has to admit that 
the salaries of Africans should be 
“appreciably increased”. (so, it adds, 
should those of Europeans, “to in- 
duce them to leave their native 
land”). But it goes on to make it 


any government, it declares, “in 
pursuit of ‘this or that ideology, to. 
disrupt the economy of its territory 
'by paying salaries to Africans four 
}or five times as high as those paid 
for similar work in outside employ- 
ment”—that is, Government em- 
ployees should be Subject to -the 
same glaring inequalities imposed 
by private employers. 


Openly racialist arguments are 


that this state of affairs.is right 
and proper. The African, declares 
the report, is “markedly inferior to 
the Asian of the same educational 
qualifications in such matters as 
sense of responsibility, judgement, 
| f bility, jud t 
application to duty and output of 
work.” — 

Throughout the report, there is 
2 complete unawareness that the 
condition of the African peoples is 
in any way affected by the way in 
which their territories are admin- 
istered—and, of course, its authors 
make no reference to the strides 
made by “backward peoples” where, 
as in the USSR., they.have been 


quite clear that there should be 


no equality. It would be wrong for 


given equality of rights and op- 
portunity to develop. — 


{Teachers Union. : 


| the issues. 


ing the hero approvingly watching 


1Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s backing, 


used in a passage which implies 


jme he was determined “to rid Toho 


By Hugh Deane 


TOKYO (ALN).—The purge 


of Japan’s film industry, 


modeled on the Thomas-Rankin un-American committee’s 


the Toho Motion Picture Co. here. 
President Takeo Ito of the All- 


Union, with 12,000 members in the 
industry, headed the list of those 
discharged, which included many 
well-known actors, screen writers 
Ito was accused 


to make a film about the Japan 


The film union; knowing its. ex- 
istence to be at stake, has been 
fighting back. It appealed both. to 
thes government Labor Relations 
Board and. to the public... Thirty 
publicity units of union members 
toured theaters and other unions 
throughout the country to explain 


* 

TOHO, Japan’s largest and best- 
equipped film company, made some 
outstanding pictures in the_.early 
post war period. War and Peace, 
an anti-war film with no relation 
to Tolstoy’s famous novel of the 
same name, survived U. 8S. occupa- 
tion censorship with the exception 
of a few scenes including one show- 


a parade of workers. Now its di- 
rector, Fumio Kamei, has been fired. 

Builders of Tomorrow, a some- 
what sentimental story of how the 
labor movement grew after the war, 
explained why workers should join 
unions. Several people have been 
let out for helping make this film. 

The climate of the movie indus- 
try changed a few months ago, 
when Japanese industrialists, with 


began to climb back to power. Toho 
then abandoned a projected series 
of films about unions, including a 
completed script about railroadmen 
called Man of Flames, It also dis- 
carded Woman Of The _ Great. 
Forest, which dealt with a Hok- 
kaido lumber camp, because leftists 
helped make it. Toshi Hijikata, 
Japan’s leading theatre director and 
an avowed Communist, was to have 
made this film. Hijikata, who is 
noted for his productions of Shake- 
speare, spent the war years in a 
fascist jail. . 
* | 

TOHO COMPANY president Tet- 
suz). Watanabe, who the union says 
is a temporary stand-in for a for- 
mer president purged for wartime 
support of Japanese militarists, told 


' 22 | “red” probe, has already resulted in the dismissal of 276 
Meee | Communists, alleged sympathizers} — 
and active union members from) 


of reds.” In the next breath he 
declared that he aimed to break 
the hold of the film union, even 
if he had to lock out ‘the workers 
at the main studio. BY ef 

Watanabe also said he was ac- 


quainted with the Thomas-Rankin 


Japanese Movie Kings Ape 
Un-Americans in Witchhunt — 


investigation of the U. S. film in-— 


dustry and was applying that know-. 


ledge to his own problems... He 


showed me a pamphlet he had, 


written called Important Develop- 
ments In Labor Policy and The 


Anti-Communist Movement In The — 


U. S. and Their Effects On Labor 
Policy In Japan. 
had got his source material from 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry, 
Watanabe praised the Taft-Hartley 
act. “Unless Japan adopts ‘a sim- 
ilar law,” he said, “we will be’ in 
the same plight as Fran and 
Italy.” 


, ‘ 


* 


WARMING UP to the subject of 


“Communist activity,’ Watanabe 
produced a bundle of petitions and 
messages from various unions pro- 
testing the decision not to make 


Man Of Flame, the film about the 
railroad workers. This, he said, 
proved how widespread Communist 
influence is. Asked if Man Of 
Flame contained any Communist 
propaganda, Watanabe said frankly 


tion and the government had ap- 
proved it.. But Watanabe had 


turned it down, he bodsted, to lower 


the “prestige of the film union, 
which had stood up for the film. 
Watanabe also told how 4 group 
of electrical workers had called on 
him to ask if Toho would make 
@ picture called Flowing Snow, 
about their union. He proudly re- 
lated how he had replied with an 
“emphatic-no.” 
* “The trouble with films concern- 
ing unions,” Watanabe said in con- 
clusion, “is that they show the dark 
side of Japan.” | 


Aussie Mine Demands 
SYDNEY (ALN).—New South 
Wales coal miners’ representatives 
are conferrirg with government of- 
ficials on several long-standing de- 
mands, including a 35-hour week. 


Saying that he 


‘that it did not because the’ script 
‘was revised 17 times before rejec- 


The miners had threatened @ one- 


day stoppage in the state’s northern 


coal fields, the larzest' in Australia, 


if authorities did not act quickly on 
their beefs. 
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The Men Who Helped 


ocrd 


‘THOMAS J. WATSON 
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_ Eisenhower Decide 
What They Are Up To 


~ 
> 
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- to be thoroughly satisfied with Tom Dewey and his mentor 
John Foster Dulles. They would doubtless have been glad 


* 
@ a 


By Art Shields 


No doubt General Eisenhower would have been glad to 


try to trade his big house on 


Columbia University’s Morn- 


ingside Drive for the mansion on Pennsylyania Ave. One 
remembers his conversation with reporters in Vicksburg 
last July, when he said: “I haven’t the effrontery to say I 


wouldn’t be President.” 


But the decision wasn’t just up to Ike. The five star 
general’s bosses at Columbia University are big Wall Street 


Republicans. He’s signed up 


in their camp. They appear 


Es to have tossed the general’s hat into the Democratic Party 
ring (that’s their Party too), if they hadn’t liked Dewey 


he has privately stated that. he 


that direct the Republftan and 


jean Government’s bi-partisan for- 


Eisenhower without getting his em- 


other “draft Eisenhower” men. : 


‘carry out orders in the Morgan 


the Americans for Democratic Ac- 


boss, for Herman Talmadge, the 


so well. | 

That is why Ike is kept in re- 
serve, while Dswey goes on the 
mound against Wallace. ~ 

THE BIG FELLOWS like Ike’s 
support of the Army’s Jimcrow, his 
war talk and his praise for con- 
scription, his eulogies of “private 
and what the Alsops 
call the “widely known” fact that 


would have signed the Taft-Hart- 
ley law if he had: been President. 
The five star general’s turn may 
come later, if his bosses call for a 
military dictator with some glamour 
around him. But Ike, it seems, will 
have to stay at Columbia at present. 
Ike got in with the biggest money 
crowd when he signed up with 
Columbia. Thee are ten Morgan 
men and a q'iartette of Rockefeller 
directors on the board of trustees 
that gave him his job. These trus- 
tees were appointed by other Mor- 
gan and Rockefeller men _ before 
them. They represent the big trusts 


Democratic Partics, and the Amer- 


eign policies as well. 

| oo 

THESE MORGAN and Rocke- 
feller men pick executives, who will 


and Rockefeller tradition. And no- 
body is going to “draft” their man 


ployers’ OK. This goes for CIO 
right winfers, for the “liberals” of 


tion, who swallowed Ike’s Jimcrow; 
for Frank Hague, the Jersey City 


pro-kukluxer from Georgia, and the 


This motley crew will have to get 


the blessing for the “draft” from 
such custodians of learning as 
Thomas J. Watson, the much dec- 
orated president of International 


Business Machines. 


Watson, a Republican, is said to 
be closest to Eisenhower of all the 
Columbia. trustees. : | 

His company is part of the Mor- 
gan bank’s empire. 

Eisenhower’s friend is the highest 
salaried executive in the United 
States. And he has won the most 
medals. His chest has been studded 
with medals from the mints*of 
Hitler, Mussolini, Pilsudski, Horthy 
of Hungary, the royal Yugoslay dic- 
tators and. the Fingjsh fascist re- 
gime of old days. | 

Watson’s workers call him “the 
leader,’”’ said an article in Fortune 
Magazine in January, 1940, describ- 
ing his company’s plant at Endi- 
cott, N. Y. 

The workers, added Fortune, “are 
almost unspoiled by union in- 
fluence.” ) 

| eat bos 
THOMAS J. PARKINSON, an- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


|| Arthur M. Hill and others. 


By Rob F. Hall 


'There are, of course, “bitter- 
ter of Texas and Boss Frank Hague 
of New Jersey who insist they’ll be 
in there battling for Eisenhower 
despite his refusal to run. They say 
that the general cannot say no to 
a genuine draft movement. 

In Democratic national head- 
quarters, however, top officials are 
proceeding unconcernedly to pre- 
pare for the oh Although 
they attempted to discount the 
Eisenhower boom from the start, it 
is apparent they are extremely re- 
lieved that the general came out 
with a flat refusal. No other con- 
tender, including the ADA’s fa- 


vorite, Supreme Court Justice Wil- 


liam O. Douglas, is expected to slow 
down the Truman steamroller. 


* 


DEMOCRATIC OFFICIALS §say 
they can count at least 800 certain 
votes for Truman. Evenvif they are 
exaggerating, there are grounds to 
believe the President will be able to 
get his majority of 618 without too 
much trouble. 

If this is true, then the major 
battle will come on the selection of 
Truman’s running mate stand on 
the formulation of the 1948 platform. 

In both of these controversies, the 
deep-seated division within the 
Democrats will be apparent. For 
the Democratic Party, this conven- 
tion is fateful. It may determine 
whether these conflicting elements 
will remain together or whether, 
facing defegt in 1948, the parts will 
fly asunder. a . 

There, are, first, the Wall Street 
manipulators, represented in the 
Truman administration by W. Ave- 
rill Harriman, James’ Forrestal, 
Robert A. Lovett, Thomas Hargrave, 
They. 
have shown agply slight interest in 
domestic issues and have success- 
fully concentrated on jiaunching the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan and the armaments program. 
' Their candidate for vice president 
is said te be Forrestal, former head 
of Dillon, Read & Co., investment 
bankers. 

* 


SECONDLY, there are the South- 
ern Bourbon Democrats, who rep- 
resent: the amalgam of the planta- 
tion interests with northern capital 
invested in Southern resources. As 


‘history has shown in Germany, Po- 


land and Czarist Russia, no coali- 
tion can be more reactionary. Their 
candidate for the No. 2. position is 
one of their own number, probably 
Sen: Richard Russell of Georgia. 
However they might settle for Sen. 
Alben Barkley (D-Ky) or Sen. John 
Sparkman (D-Ala), who are “mod- 
erates.” | 

This group controls 116 votes in 


* . * 


enders’’ such as Gov. Beauford Jes- | 


Harry Truman is fighting for re-nomination be- 
cause, as he says, he is “no quitter.” Except when 
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Key Battles 


PHILADELPHIA.—With the statement by Gen. Dwight Eisenhower that he will 
not accept nomination for public office, the Democratic national convention whieh opens 
here Monday is expected to nominate Harry S. Truman on the first ballot. This, at any 
rate, is the way the gamblers see it, and odds are running six, eight and ten to one on 


Truman. 


@ 


, 


W. AVERILL HARRIMAN 


Wall Street’s Hand in the Democratic Party 


the convention. Half.of these are 
instructed by Democratic party 
voters not to cast their ballots for 
Truman under any circumstances, 
because of his commitment-in- 
words t a civil rights program. 

If this group sticks with the 
party, it will be only because of 
far-reaching concessions to their 
anti-Negro, anti-labor positi.61. 


* 


THE THIRD GROUP consists of 
the big city political machines, 
Tammany in Manhattan, Flynn in 
the Bronx, Jake Arvey in Chicago, 
and Frank Hague in New Jersey. 
Under Franklin Roosevelt, the. city 
bosses lost much of their power. 
Under Truman they have been 


and persuade workers, farmers and 
professionals to vote for Truman. 

Their candidate for vice president 
is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Chester 
Bowles, Wilson Wyatt or their own 
president, Leon Henderson. | 

& 

A FIFTH GROUP are the mili+ 
tantly anti-Soviet Catholic cliques, 
like the ACTU and the Catholic 
War Veterans. In the “fight against 
Communism” they are making com- 
mon cause with the anti-Catholic 
Southern bigots. 

A sizth group are the run-of-the- 
mill Northern Democrats. These are 
ward and precinct committeeman, a — 
few Congressmen and state legisla- 
tors, mostly from urban areas with 


making a comeback and 4t is ex@ Working-class constituencies. They 


pected they will havé much more 
to say at the forthcoming conven- 
tion than at any Democratic council 
since 1932. They are not united on 
a single candidate for the - vice 
presidency, and, for that matter, 
have not yet yielded in their op- 
position to Truman. For them much 
bargaining and deals in smoke- 
filled rooms remain in prospect. 

A fourth group is made up of 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
Influential in the leadership are 
Social - Democrats and renegades 
from the Communist Party who 


fear socialism, the Soviet. Union and 


the Communist Party far more 
than they do fascist reaction. Allied 
with them are many middle class 
liberals and trade union bureau- 
crats, some honest but misled, some 
there because of their own oppor- 
tunism and corruption. 

Their role is to give the Demo- 
cratic party liberal coloration in the 
hope that this will impede the 
growth of the Wallace movement 


Point of Order 


HE TOUGHEST JOB the Democrats 
will face next week at Philadelphia 
will be how not to sound like Republicans. 


are solidly against such reactionary 
anti-labor legislation as the Taft- 
Hartley Act or the Mundt BIl. They 
support, although they seldom fight 
for, civil rights legislation. They 
developed as a real force in the . 
party during the New Deal days. 
But today they are not very happy 
in the party where their influence 
has been steadily waning. They are 
sympathetic with the program, es- 
pecially the domestic program, of 
Henry Wallace. They hesitate to 
make the change because their jobs 
or their prerogatves would be for- 
feit. But they are eager for alliances 
with local third party movements, . 
especially where they themselves 
are candidates for public office. 
From these’ people will come the 
chief progressive stimuli at the con- 
vention. 

Several of these groups are look- 
ing favorably to Sen. Joseph 
O’Mahoney (D-Colo) for the vice 
presidency. His advocacy of curbs 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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By ALAN MAX 


before he has a chance to escape to Canada. 
: . . - 


Fisenhower’s insistence on sitting this dance out, 
has left the Southern poll-taxers, the city machines 
and the ADA liberals in a hole. 
know where to turn to find a candidate far enough 
removed from the White House to have a chance 


Now they don’t 


of getting there—although it’s reported they may 
try to nominate George Washington. 
* * * 
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it comes to FDR’s program. 
* 7 s 
Truman’s only chance of election is to explain 
to the people that he hasn’t really been president 
-at allfor the last couple of years—it was two other 


« fellows by the name of Forrestal and Harriman. 
. * 


The Democrats are still considering making some 
concession in the hope of getting Henry Wallace 
back inte the fold—such as agreeing to have Wal- 
lace abandon his peace pregracs. 

¢ * 
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BERLIN SOUSEWIVES find | ativan more and more of a daily 
problem after Western allies changed the value of the mark. 
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Belgian Strikers 
Win Wage Talks 


BRUSSELS ( ge — Belgium’s 
250,000 metal workers, who walked 


| off their jobs June 15 after the gov- 
jernmert refused to discuss their de- 


mand for wage raises to offset in- 


| creased living costs, returned to work 


when the government agreed to ne-, 
gotiate. Belguum branch plants of 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler and 


the Bell Telephore Co. were among 
those tied up by the strike. 


Bulgar Unions 


SOFTA (ALN)—The Bulgarian 
Federation of Labor announced that 
union officials throughout-the coun- 
try made 174,248 reports to member- 
ship meetings in 1947. Total atten- 
dance at the meetings was over Six 
million, showing that each of Bul- 
garia’s 609,000 unionists came to an 
average of 10 meetings during the 
year. Progress in union educational 
work is reflected in the great in- 
crease of books in union libraries, 
which grew three-fold from 236,724 
in 1945 to 609,272 in 1947. 


Sign Oil Pact 


OIL CITY, Pa. (FP).—A contract 


providing a 13 percent wage in- 
crease. has been signed here by the 
Pennzoil Co. and Local 455, Oijl 
Workers International Union, CIO. 
Low-paid workers will receive about 
14 cents an hour, with higher-paid 


employes getting an 18-cent boost 


‘The B fin ‘Crisis -- 
~ What It’s About — 


By Erica J osephson 


With the U. S. State Department’s issuance of a formal protest to Moscow against| 


the Soviet “blockade” on shipments into the Western occupational zones of Berlin, the 


so-called “Berlin crisis” is expected to reach a stage in which some resolution will be 


imperative. 


It is known that notes were also sent by Britain and France, though the content 
of these notes has not been revealed. 


However, 


'. Btate George Marshall’s announced | 


refusal to settle the “crisis” ami- 
cably, developments may fc==< the 
~Western Powers into a temporary 
withdrawal, the result of which can 
be of no real settlement, since the 
cause of. the “crisis” is the 'Amer- 
fcan attempts to implement the 
Marshall Plan. 

This is to be seen im a review of 
the developments giving rise to the 
present situation. 3 

*& 


UNDER THE POTSDAM AGREE- 


MENT, Berlin, being the capital of. 


Germany, was designated as the 
Beat of the four-power control 
council. The city itself, though 
located in the Soviet occupation 
zone, was to be administered by an 
inter-allied commandatura. It was 
split into four administrative sec- 
tors, each controlled by one mem- 
ber of the occupation authorities. 

_ However, the Western powers de- 
cided to scrap the Potsdam deci- 
sions and to set up a separate state 
in western Germany with Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main as’ its. capital. 


- The plans for such an action had 


been prepared long in advance, over 
the protests of the Soviet occupa- 
tion authorities, and were finalized 
in the Six Power. agreement. 

The publication of this program 
for a west German puppet govern- 
ment was followed immediately by 
issuing a new currency for Western 
Germany—a step to make the po- 
litical split of the country stick: 
economically, and incidentally how 
to wipe out small savings and pen- 
sions and to increase the wealth of 
me rich. 

* 
3 AFTER THE SIX POWER 
AGREEMENT had been published, 
representatives of the eastern de- 
mocracies met.to consider this pact 
_ ©, forward their own 1 proposals 


Fadl 


despite Secretary of 


—— 


réfused Sareea in the divi- 
sion of Germany, and suggested. 
that new- meetings be held to con- 
tinue talk on a mutually agreeable 
| peace settlement for Germany, 
which were broken off by Secretary 
Marshall in November, 1947. 

These . suggestions drew a cool 


But France, recognizing that she 
must live with the other nations of 
Europe and that she. does not im- 
prove her position by opposirt; 


ithem in all their aspirations for 


peace, urged that the suggestion of 
the eastern powers for new peace 
talks be’ accepted, 

While this was going on, the So- 
viet occupation. authorities pro- 
tested against the issuance of the 
new currency, a protest which was 
not only ignored by the western 
powers, but they brazenly proceeded 
to circulate their currency in the 
western sectors of Berlin, right in 
the heart of the Soviet Zone. 


* 


UPON THIS, the Soviet author. 
ities closed the land routes to Ber- 
lin. Next, the western powers stopped 


raw materials, not only to Berlin 
but ta the entire Soviet zone, and 
the Berlin “crisis” was on in full. 
Gas and electricity was rationed in 
the western sectors of Berlin, an 
embargo was placed by Soviet au- 


Western sectors of Berlin, and the 
beautifully staged “rescue” air 
transports were initiated. 

It would be interesting to know 
what the Germans in the Western 


food laden planes zoomed over Ger- 
many, while their numerous hunger 
demonstrations, demanding the ful- 
fillment of the rations, met with no 
result. 


. a ek aes 
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“no” from London and Washington. 


all waterway shipments of coal and: 


thorities on food shipments to the 


zones thought when the stream of 


Berlin thinks we do know. They 
have expressed the view that the 
Western powers should, pull out of 
Berlin so that this city can become 
a part of the two-year plan for the 
reconstruction now being launched 
in the Soviet Zone. They challenge 


choice. between artificial, airbern 
feeding, Or a sound economy built 
by the people themselves for their 
own future. 

The full brazenness of the position 
of the Western powers is amply ex- 
pressed in a story in the New York 
Times of July 4th, where their aim 
is summed up in these words: “If the 
Western powers can stick they will 
win not only a moral victory but 
will also continue to hold an im- 
portant ‘listening post’ deep in the 
Soviet sphere of Europe.” 

The outwardly belligerent atti- 
tude of the Western powers in this 
matter can hardly conceal the fact 


about the @évent, and are well aware 
that their position is hard to jus- 
tify. 


Hit Tokyo High Prices 

’ TOKYO (ALN).—A demonstration 
of 60,000 workers before the Imperial 
Palace, held under the joint auspices 
of the Japanese National Federation 
of Labor and the Corgress of In- 
dustrial Unions, climaxed labor pro- 
tests against government-decreed 
price hikes amounting to 70 per- 


tors also protested government 
‘union-busting activities and refusal 
to grart adequate wage increases. 
The Japanese Socialist newspaper 
S Shimbun charged _ that 
Japanese employer_ organizations 
were “seeking conditions unfavor- 
able to labor to attract foreign in- 
vestment.* 


ce ee fi 


the people of Berlin to take a 


that they are not too comfortably | 


cent in some cases. The demonstra-: 


nist parties. 

In L’Humanite, Jacques Duclos, 
one of the two French delegates to 
the -Bureau. meeting, refers to 
American attempts,to win over the 
Yugoslav government against the 
Soviet Union. ‘The Yankee impe- 
rialists, Duclos says, know that the 
Soviet Union is an obstacle to their 
war plans. It is clear, he says, that 
if one ranges oneself against the 
Soviet Union, the leader of the 
anti-imperialist camp, one must be- 
come a tool of the imperialists. 


It seems that the Yugoslav lead- 
ers have not understood these ele- 
mentary truths, Duclos says. Their 
reply to the Bureau is a_ tissue 
of denials without proof, of simple 
affirimations, avoiding the irrefut- 
able arguments of the Bureau which 
were based on the teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

“Besides,” Duclos writes, “the fact 
that the Yugoslav leaders have not 
published the Resolution of the In- 
formation Bureau clearly shows 
that they are not sure of their? 
arguments and that they fear to 
‘allow their people to see the truth.” 
But the truth always gets through, 
fhe says, and, in one way or an- 
other, the Yugoslav Communists 
and people will learn what the Bu- 
rreau said. 


- 
THERE WAS A “Fuehrer com- 
slay Party was “intoxicated with 
success,” the Polish press declared. 

The Romanian Party paper, 
Seanteia, said that the Yugoslav 
leaders “blinded by conceit and 
their own military and political suc- 
cesses, had thought that Socialism 
‘could be achieved without help 
from Russia.” 

The Presidium of the Czecho- 
slovak Party has appealed to “all 
honest Yugoslay Communists” to 
make their leaders admit their mis- 
takes, or if necessary, to — 
them. 

A resolution approving the state- 
ment of the Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau on the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party was adopted by the 
political Committee of the British 
Communist Party. . 

“The political committee,” added 
the resolution, “is confident that 
the rank-and-file membership of 
the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
will correct the errors of its leader- 
ship and will respond to the sug- 
gestions of the brother Communist 
parties to make all the necessary 
changes for the fulfilment of the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism in 
the policy and practice of the Yugo- 
Slav Party.” 

* 


THE FINNISH Communist paper 
accused the Yugoslav leaders of be- 
traying the principles of Party de- 
mocracy. and of®ecuring power by 
methods of dictatorship. 

The Albanian Communist Party, 
Central . Committee accuses’. the 
Yugoslav leaders of “open treason” 
and of betraying the camp of So- 
cialism. 

“The Central Committee of the 
Albanian Communist Party,’ the 
statement declared, “has always 
been in conflict with the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia, which has tried to 
impose upon Albania and our party 
its own methods and its own 
treacherous, hostile Trotzkyists.” 

The Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, having heard the report of 
its delegation—A. A. Zhdanov, G. M. 
Malenkov and M. A. Suslov—on the 
results of the June meeting of the 


lInformation Buteat: of the Commu- 
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plex” in Belgrade, and the Yugo- 
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What European 
Communists Say | 
About Yous | 


LONDON (Telepress) .—Support for the criticism ‘of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party by the Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau continues to come from the European Commue- 


© 
nist parties, approved the results of 


the work of the meeting and the 


‘resolution of the Bureau, on the 


situation in the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia. 
* 


IN -ROME, Unita analyzes the 
reply of the Yugoslav Party and 
states that “Ambiguity is not pos- 
Sible any longer: Either to turn 
again towards the Communist 
movement, recognizing honestly 
one’s mistakes or to lose every pos- 
sibility to pretend before one’s peo- 
ple and the working class of» the 
world: to be good Communists and 
to unmask oneself as the ally of 


eign reaction.” 


ambition and “boundless pride” of 
the Yugoslav Party leaders, the 
article attacks ‘the imperialist 
press which alters, distorts 
falsifies” the facts and meaning of 
the controversy. 

‘““Reactionary propaganda,”. the 
article conciudes, “is only waiting 
to see the Yuvoslav Central Com- 
mittee refuse definitely to rejoin 
the Communist family, choose trea- 
son and pass to the field of impe- 
rialism and anti-Communist reac- 
tion. The Yugoslav Central Commit- 
tee’s statament gave grounds for 
these hopes. There is only one way 
to disappoint and bring Yugoslavia 
back to the road of Socialism and 
internationalism. a 

* 


THE GENERAL REACTION 
the Bureau's statement among 
Communist parties in Europe is 
that it is an expression of the 
strength and confidence of the 
parties forming the Bureau, and re- 
flects the correctness of their 
ideology. 

This point is made strongly ‘by 
Rude Prave, the Communist paper 
in Prague. The Bureau’s resolution, 
it wrote, is certain to be profoundly 
studied by the Czechoslovak work- 
ers, just as it is certain to be mis- 
represented by capitalist propagan- 
dists and imperial agents. 

Czechoslovak workers will fasten 
their attention, the paper stated, 
on the following main aspects: 

Firstly, that only an unshakable 
loyalty to the guiding principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, coupled with 


|complete confidence in the strength 


of the popular forces..which the 
Communist parties represent, could 
have permitted, in face of a world 
of hostile criticism, such an utterly 
straight-forwardand void criticism 
of a fraternal Communist Party. 

Secondly, that the Bureau’s res- 
olution explodes the reactionary 
anti-Soviet myth of an “eastern 
satellite system” and reasserts the 
democratic principle of the equality 
of Communist parties, correspond- 
ing to the principles of inner-party 
democracy giving the fright and 
duty to’ all members to participate 
in the formation of policy through 
free discussion, condemning,and re- 
jecting attempts to create “Fueh- 
rers” who would make policy in 
isolation from the masses of party 
members. 

Thirdly, that the Buréau’s res- 
olution, true to the Communist 
Manifesto’s words, *the Communists 
do not deign to conceal their aims,” 
is a supreme demonstration that 


the Communist parties are a mas- 


sive and constructive force, and not 
@ conspiracy, as world reaction 
would like to describe them. Just as 
the Popular Democracies and the 
Soviet Union reject secret diplo- 
macy so Communists reject secret 
and sectarian policies carried on 


Behind the pack of a peoplé, 


imperialism and internal and for- 


After stressing the elocertrism, . 


and~ 


to 
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By Max Gordon 


control. 


They are already making use 
Here is the story of the daily 


THIS NEW YORK COMMEMORATIVE STAMP, marking the 
_ Greater City’s golden anniversary, will go on sale July 31. 


_ Redbaiting Begins 
To Boomerang In 
Some ClO Unions 


Signs are accumulating that the workers are getting 
fed up with red-baiting within unions as a cover-up for 


failure to fight for economic demands. 
drions not identified with the left¢ 


wing—such as Steel, Amerioan 
Newspaper Guild and Packing- 
house — demonstrate that many 
workers have been given a dose of 
red-baiting ,“up to here” and are 
ready to disgorge the whole mess. 

In some of the biggest locals of 
the United Stzelworkers, Philip 
Murray and his pack of office 
holders have been getting some 
rude shocks in local elections. The 
biggest union in the CIO, which at 
one time paced all wage drives, has 
thus far not received'a single cent 
and has answered all protests by 
dragging in the red herring, and 
employing outright thuggery 
agiinst militants. 

What the wokers think of these 
methods was demonstrated in the 
1500-strong U. S. Steel local in 
Gary, Indiana, where rank-and-file 
militants made a clean sweep in the 
shop steward elections. This fol- 
lowed the recent election victory of 
Nick Migas and his slate in Inland 


Steel. 


Migas, a Communist Party Na- 
tional . Committee member, 
elected despite the outright inter- 
vention of top union officials and 
despite his earlier beating at the 
hands’: of machine goons at the 
union’s Boston convention. 


* 


ANOTHER STRAW in the wind 
was the election of the militant 
| paul headed by Joseph Green at the 
Bond local of the American Radia- 
tor Co. in Buffalo. 
Reght-wingers had _ confidently 


expected that the militant leaders. 
of ‘the Packinghouse Workers would | 
be cleaned out at the union’s con- 


vention in view of the defeated na- 
tionwide strike. But the convention 
week re-elected UPWA Presi- 
dent Ralph Helstein and other 
- progressive officers. The delegates 
demonstrated that they had more 


was 


:;would present him with his fourth 


Recent events in 


terests. The UPWA leadership will 
fight for that kind of policy. 
x : 4 

THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
GUILD convention in San Fran- 
cisco also demonstrated last -week 
that a failure to fight for the rights 
of Communists endangers the union 
security of all. The Convention, al- 
‘though controlled by right-wingers, 
went on record for the reinstate- 
ment of Tom Buchanan to his job 
on the Washington Star. 

Buchanan, a veteran newspaper- 
man, had been fired from the Star 
for declaring his membership in 
the Communist Party. The Wash- 
ington Guild had refused to _ fight 
his case but the national conven- 
tion overwhelmingly voted | to 
back him. | 

Right-wing union “aiders,” such 
as the Reuther leadership of the 
United. Auto Workers have also 
begun to run into snags. Recent 
weeks have shown a whole series of 
rebuffs to raiding unions, especially 
by members of the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers. 
Workers have voted “No” in-a num- 
ber ‘Taft-Hartley elections called 
for by raiding unions. 

The “No” vote was a reaffirma- 
tion of confidence in their original 
unions which were not entitled to a 
place on the ballot because of re- 
fusal to sign Taft-Hartley affi- 
davits. A case in point was the 
‘recent “no” vote against AFL Team- 
Sters Local. 804 which sought to take 
New York Woolworth workers out 
of CIO Wholesale and Warehouse 
Local 65. . 


Not Invited 

SALT LAKE CITY (UP).—The 
Women’s Breakfast Club Party de-. 
cided they’d made a mistake when! 
they picked Harry E. Earl as “Best 
Liked Boss of the Year.” Ear] did 
not show up for the award. The 
women later learned their mistake. 
Earl hadn’t been invited. 


Can’t Outguess Nature | 


MEMPHIS, Tenn; (UP).—Fred 
Bauer took a chance and lost. He 
wagered that his daughter-in-law 


consecutive grandson. It was an 
8-pound 2-ounce girl and Bauer 


items that are constantly soaring in 
“ Taee. 

Some 300 cities in the 25,000-or- 
higher class have jacked up their 
fares in the past year-and-a-half, 
according to a Survey made Sy the 
American Transit Association. 

Some have increased them twice 
since January of 1947. 

In Cleveland, for instance, the 
price of a weekly car pass was; 
jacked up from $1.25 to $1.50, and 


last month it went to $1.80..The mil 


crease of nearly 50 percent means 
over $1 a week to a family using 
two passes. 

In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, tokens 
went from 5 for a quarter, to four, 
and recently down to three. This 
raised the cost of a ride from 5c. 
to -8-one-third cents, or an increase 
of -66 two-thirds percent. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, the fare 
was raised 6c. to Tc. and then 
jumped to 10c, an .increase of 66 
two-thirds percent. 

* 


Living S 


and bus riders have been forced to 
shell out two, three and four cents 
more in gradual increases. 

Several smailer cities went the 
way of New York in doubling their 
fares from 5c. to 10c. These in- 
clude Richmond, and Muncie, Ind.; 
Elgin and Jolliet, #11; Ogden, Utah, 
and others. 

In most cases, however, these 
10c. cities gave the riders a break 
by offering several tokens at a 
slightly reduced bargain rate. . 

Topping the fare price is Chi- 
cago, which soaks lic for a Rapid 
Transit ride. It was 13c. up to a 
month’ ago, and last year it was 
12c. 

When you figure the nuinber of 
times a man and his family shell 
out the price of a subway ride, you 
can see the pennies mount to a lot 
of. dollars in the course of a year. 
In New York City, for instance, it 
is figured the average family wiil 
have to shell out at least $60 a 
year in added subway costs as a 
result of the fare hike from 5c. 
to 10c. 

: * 

ADD TO THIS what is happen- 
ing in other parts of the cost-of- 
living front. 

In the two months from March 
15 to May 15, food costs went up, 
according to the government, 4.2 
cents on every dollar. In technical 
terms, the food index shot up from 
202.3 to 2109 in those sixty days. 
We do not have the June figures 
yet but reports from everywhere say 
meats, milk, butter, eggs have soar- 
ed to new high levels ir. the — few 
weeks. 

Rents were kept on a anaes even 
keel during the war years, as a re- 
sult of rent control..They went up 
only about 1 percent a year from 
-1942, when controls were imposed, 
to 1947. 

But in the one year since Con- 
|gress passed the phony “voluntary 
|increase” rent control law, they 
have gone up nearly 8 percent, 
and are still rising fast. . | 

Clothing since the war has been 


; - 
IN’ MANY OTHER CITIES, car| 
‘April, the clothes dollar was worth 


| 
just about half of what it was be- 


Nationalize Banks 

SAN JOSE (ALN)—The Costa 
Rican government nationalized all 
private banks in the country and 
took possession immediately. Under 
another new measure every citizen 
possessing over $50,000 will have to 
pay a flat tax of 10 percent, the 
money beirg applied to the national 


lost $25. a a 
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of it. 


Prices Keep Clim 
ndards Dip. 


The price level continues to climb at an-increasing pace as a result of the bi- parti- 
san refusal of Congress to act on any real anti-inflation, program. : 

All of the everyday things for which the worker must shell out to keep his family 
going are subjected to the steady preaaures of the profiteers, unrestrained by any publie 
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ing, 


| 


The multi-billion dollar armaments program, which has not yet actually gotten 
started, will give the profiteers a powerful handle for engineering a new leap in prices. 


—FTA News (Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers, CIO) 


going up almost as fast as food. In 


fore the war, and this does not 
take into account all of the shoddy 
materials. ) 


Now we are told, prices are going 
to take another hike in September, 
and it may be a big one. They give 
as the excuse the shift to a war 


economy, with the resultant “shorte 
age” of textiles and other goods 
for civilian clothing. 

But the Department of .-Com- 
merce says there is no real short- 
age, and there won’t be one, The 
excusé is strictly a phony to justify 
some extra profiteering on the 


part of an industry that has done 
a huge amount of ft. 


~_— 


COMMUNISTS ARE NEWS! 


Communists—any where, 


But in The Worker, news means truth. And nobody can know 
where he stands in the world today unless he knows the truth 
about the activities, the program, the policies of Marxists in the 


everywhere—are news. 
can mean a lot of things. It can mean dope stories, rumors, fairy 
tales, and slanders. Iz can mean the underhand propaganda of 
mythical “Protocal M’s” or “Soviet enchantresses.” 


--—«— 


“news” 


But 
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The Crime of the Trusts 


N the 1900’s, the crime of the trusts was well known 

to the entire country. Those were the days when the 

Rockefellers and Morgans were smashing up thousands 
‘of small businesses to form the giant trusts of today. 


But, a good publicity job was done. The trusts 
‘were covered up in the press. Today, the story of Amer- 
| jean monopoly is the biggest story of this generation. 
. | Yet, it is kept from the public, Few people know that 

the steel trust, the ow trust, the auto and building trust 
- eontrol most of the industrial life of the nation, To-. 
gether with the banks, they dictate the output, the price, 
and the flow of goods. The giant trusts, like General 
' Electric, hoard inventions -which might interfere with 
| the profits of the big industrialists, The banks and mort- 
| gage firms, together with the lumber, cement, and metal 
| trusts, effectively sabotage any big housing program. 
They prefer the shortage which keeps rents and prices 
‘up. They wrecked the plan for Government housing (the 
cost of our armaments would build millions of I new homes 
within a single year). 
| - The trusts killed price control soon after the war 
‘was ended. They saw a chance to make enormous profits 
out. of the post-war shortages. They wanted to loot the 
| savings of the people which had gone into war bonds and 
_bank accounts. The result was that since 1945, the food 
price index rose from 138 to 211 today; clothing rose 
from 144 to 197; rent from 108 to 116, and other daily 
costs from 123 to 147. The trusts are gouging the entire 
nation; their profits are breaking records. | 
7 The need for an anti-monopoly party is enormous. 
Not in the old “trust-busting” sense of the 1900’s which 
- tried in vain to prevent the concentration of capital, but 
in the sense of a people’s government acting to expose 
them, curb their price fixing, tax their profits heavily, 
and preparing the way for the people to take them over 
for the use of the entire nation. 
The trusts are controlled by about 1,000 financiers. 


Surely, the rest of America’s 140,000,000 cannot afford 
to let their lives be dictated by the monopolist clique. 


coal 
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Tito’s Tactics 
HE events following the Cominform’s criticism of the 


Tito leadership in Yugoslavia have proved how right 
that criticism was. 


The reply of the Tito lhedership simply didn’t answer 
the basic charges made against it—that the Communist 
Party in Yugoslavia wasn’t a real Communist party in the 

_ sense that it acted as the vanguard leading the country 

toward Socialism. Instead of meeting.this charge, the Tito 

_ Jeadership admitted the truth of it when, in its reply it 

said “With us, the party, the country, the central commit- 

tee, the People’s Front and Tito are all one.” This is the 

' open denial of inner party democracy, on the one hand, and 

the utter abandonment of the Leninist conception of the 

_ party as distinct from all other mass organizations acting 

as the highest oo _of the organization of the working 
— elass. ase : 


It was to be expectied, of course, that Tito’s challenge 
of the collective views of the other European Communist 
‘parties would bring joy to the reactionaries in the capital-. 
ist countries: There was quick talk about rushing Marshall 
Plan “aid” to these peculiar “Communists” who create hos- 
tility ri the Soviet Union and their brother parties. 


The Tito leadership then tried to conceal its anti- 
Soviet attitude from the Yugoslav people by inviting the 
Communist Party of the USSR to “visit”? Belgrade. This 
offer was naturally refused, since the Tito leadership had 
read itself out of the Cominform by refusing to discuss its 
policies democratically with the other parties. ' 


The struggle within Yugoslavia will grow more acute 

as the people, especially the working class, discovers that 
they are being led away from Socialism, and that the 

capitalist countries count on Tito’s acts to give them an 

opening inside their country. In this struggle, there can 
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IN SEARCH OF A HOME—Warren A. Lewis, 42 (holding sign), and his family, who have been evieted 
from their Chicago home, resort te this in the hope someone will find them a place to live. The seven 


children range in ages from $8 te 18. 


Face to Face 


The following letter sent 
to me personally, will, I be- 
lieve, be interesting to the 
readers of the Worker: 


Monday, June 14, 1948. 


It can’t happen in Amer- 


ca. But it can, and did. 
| happen in Czechoslovakia! 


| 


Today I was the guest of 


the government. I a Negro 
and a worker, was one of the 
1,500 people, including foreign 
diplomats and ambassadors, that 
was given the honor of witnessing 
the election of a new President to 
replace the 

Honorable Dr. 

Benes, who re- 

Signed because 

of ill health. 

The election of ; 


_the new Presi- 


dent was per- 3 
formed in one #ima 
of the large 


rooms of the 
Hradcany Castle. Only about 


1,500 people can be accommodated 
in this beautiful hall; and I, an 
ordinary guy and black, was one 
of those who thrilled at the elec- 
tion of a great man. A man who 
is loved by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Czech people, Kle- 
ment Gottwald. 


The vote by the members of the 
Czech Parliament was conductéd 
by the raising of hands, in a dem- 
ocratic fashion that would put 
our elections to shame, and the 


‘Honorable Kiement Gottwald, the 


outstanding Jeader of the Com- 
munist Party and the most loved 
man in Czechoslovakia, was 
elected unanimously. Every one 
rose to their feet immediately and 
the walls of the famous old castle 
shook with the applause, and the 
ery—long live Gottwald. 


The hall was filled to capacity. 


All the foreign diplomats and am- 
bassadorg were there, ineluding 


An Eye-Witness Account of the 
Inauguration of Klement Gottwald 


a 


The highest dignitaries of the 
Church were there. Workers, fac- 
tory delegations, intellectuals and 
middle-elass people, artists, scien- 
tists and professional people, were 
elapping hands hailing this great 
man (I included). I have been 
a follower of this great Commu- 
nist leader for years. I have read 
many of his speeches whenever 
they appeared in America and 
many of his written articles that 
have been translated into English. 
I have read and just think to be 
able to witness an occasion that 
will go into the pages of history. 


As I write this letter to you I have 
a headache and I’m sure it’s be- 
cause my head is a little bit 
swelled, 


After the elections and singing 
of the national anthem the new 
President and the entire audience 
was led into the Castle Cathedral. 
Gottwald was led by the highest 
Catholic and Protestant Bishops. 


The royal court outside the 
church was filled with singing, 


dancing workers and peasants, 


* 


DR, o 


Peg a a. 


find it difficult to 


who came from all -paris of the 
country to give homage to the 
first Communist President In a 
Socialist country that is very re- 
ligious. So here is proof, Ben, 
that a man’s pious faith will not 
conflict with his desire to work 
for and build socialism. 


If a way could be found to send 
me The Worker every week I 
would be very grateful. Ben, 2 
would appreciate letters from 
comrades. I will gladly answer 
questions about the Party here 
and how the merging of all the 


political parties into one great 


Communist «Party, which will take 
effect June 27. Say, Ben, when 
you have worked so hard that you 
Write your 
weekly article, just call on me and 
I will write your article on how 
it feels to live behind the s0o- 
called Iron Ourtain under sociale 
ism and be a. Negro. . 


With comradely affections, 


JAMES MILLER ROBINSON, 


Care Cedok, Prague 2, Czeche- 
slovakia. 


<i own: datneeatce Dinhents He rene oy firm oe dally peaked. 
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As We See It 
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World of Labor 


‘A Million $ AFL Kitty 
To Fight Third Party 
By George Morris __. | 
‘FYHE AFL’s top leaders ,jhave hit upon a 
“solution” of their political campaign 
troubles that will make everybody. in their 


camp happy. The first ‘direct beneficiary 


of that campaign is Owen & Chappel, Inc., 
a big New York advertising agency. =f 
It will be recalled that the old watchdogs of 


«. Yreaction in the AFL’s top leadership, had the fol- 


* 
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lowing problems: 
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am Presidential candidates. 
@ They couldn’t even agree on 


a prominent person to direct 
their Labor’s League for Political 
Education and finajJly settled for 
an administrative wheelhorse. 


@ Their plan _ (for 
dollar-per-member contributions 
from unions proved very slim 
pickings. 

, . e The Taft-Hartley Law bars 
the use of heavy money from the treasury for 
political work: | Peal. | 

So, as always, when confronted with a tough 
problem, the old moSssbacks put on their anti- 
Communist glasses and, presto, everything was 


solved. The T-H Law says nothing about money 


for PR (public relations) or money “against Com- 


munism.” So why bother with that voluntary stuff? 


* 


MATT WOLL, with his 18th century, with his 

black bow and wing collar, and a mind of stil) 
earlier vintage, is always on hand to steer the old 
Federation nag out of trouble. He it was who was put 
in charge of a quiet campaign to get up a kitty for 
“PR.” If you had those old boys down as tightwads, 
you. were mistaken. Not on anti-Communism! 


Matty says far more than anticipated came in—. 


a whole million, : | 
From the same office on Lexington Ave., which 


served him years ago as head of the now defunct . 


fascist National Civic Federation, Woll called for 


bids from advertising companies. Owen & Chappel, 


Inc., won the first $500,000 worth in competition 
with four other companies. It’s good profitable 
business. What’s the difference in anfi-Communist 
propaganda, whether it is paid for by the NAM, 
the AFL or the Knights of Columbus? Money is 
money. ig , | : 

* oP 

UT WHAT IS the real story? There is céPtainly 

enough anti-Communist propaganda going on 
without another million dollars’ -worth frem the 
AFL. And the AFL doesn’t usually throw meney 


: away, even if it is yours. 


The anti-Communist steam Owen & Chappel, 
Inc., will be blowing off for the AFL autocrats will 


be cleverly slanted te hit at Henry Wallace and 


third party sentiment. That is the one thing upon 


which the old gents on the AFL executive council 


are really united upon. It will be carefully dressed 
up as “non-political” propaganda. 

The big worry in AFWU’s top family as in the 
CIO’s heirarchy, is the deep inroads of the third 
party movement into organized labor ranks. They 


also know that the rank and file of the AFL has 


seldom paid much attention to the political ad- 
viee of their union officers. So their efforts will be 


more subtle and, seemingly, non-political. 


- \Woll says the AFL doesn’t plan to take sides 
“but just to educate the public to the fact that 
organized labor is one of he most important bar- 
riers against Communism.” The dear? old public, so 
it seems, thinks the AFL is overrun with “Com- 
munism.” 
IS GOING to be the funniest labor cam- 
.™ paign in history. The big-salaried misleaders of 
labor will be split wide open between Tweedledee 
and Tweedledum. By the time the votes are cast, 
Dewey will be both the “greatest i d labor had” 
a reincarnation of Herbie Hoover. Truman will 

the biggest strikebreaker and the exact 

Roosevelt. = 
it is all over, the folks who pay dues 
| education on the bankruptcy, stu- 


before, you will say. It, did. 


is a powerful third party move- 


torn apart on their preferences | 


voluntary _, 
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—Fred Wright in UE News (United Electrical, Radic and Machine Workers) 


Capitalism Pays Off-- 
It You're an Executive 


WASHINGTON (FP).—Being a 
company president is a good job, 
it appears from the annual Trea- 
sury Dept. list of incomes over 
$75,000, released here July 5. , 
It is taken from income tax 
returns and includes only “salary, 
commission, bonus or other com- 


pensation” paid by employers. It 


does not refiect the really big 
profit haul of the nation’s mil- 
Honaires, since it is limited to 
money supposedly “earned” by 
the top dogs at their desks. The 
Treasury takes no account of the 


profit melon sliced yearly by the 


corporations. 

Although most big companies 
stick together in their eagerness 
to plead poverty when the work- 
ers ask for a raise, they seem to 
have two distinct policies for pay- 
ing their executives. The first is 
the share-the-wealth policy, 
which results;in dealing gener- 
ously with the bosses. 

* 


GENERAL MOTORS, for in- 
stance, 


for | past fiscal year. The F. 
W. Woolworth Co. dime-pinchers, 
to the nation, spread the moola 
around to 25 of its boys. The E. 
I. duPont outfit put 17 into the 
Magic circle, most of it through 
generous bonuses.. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. came through for 14 
employes, led by Eugene Grace 


| With $293,279. 
~ «But the keep-it-in-the-family 


payment. policy was more popu- 
lar among big companies. The 
Ford Motor Co. paid off only two 
men with big dough, one of them 
being Henry.Ford II. Chrysler 


‘put four on the list, Westing- 


house, General Electric and U. 8. 
Steel kept it down to three each, 
and.Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
’ one apiece worthy f 


fewarded 37 executives 
‘with payments of $75,000 or more 


‘ger Co. had top marketbasket 


take gith $380,733. 
. 


FROM A THIRSTY AMERICA 
the Natl. Distillers Products Corp. 
took enough to pay six men top 
bracket wages. Seton Porter led 
the group with $292,000. 

» The American Telephone & 
Telegraph monopoly which forced 


its workers out on a bitter strike. 


last year paid Treasury-listing 
salaries to five executives. Walter 
Sherman Gifford, who spoke for 
the firm in the labor dispute, was 
recorded as being paid $200,650 
during his working hours that 
year. 


The American Tobacco Co. 
which often balks at paying its 
cigarette workers a living wage, 
paid six executives salaries be- 
tween $230,000 and $295,000. 


William Randolph Hearst, bit- 
ter anti-labor ~ publisher, paid 
himself $116,666.67 as head. of 
Hearst Consolidated Publications 
and the same amount again as 
chief of Hearst Publications, Inc. 
He paid Mortimer Berkowitz, gen- 
eral manager of the American 
Weekly $152,000 for his efforts. 
Hearst also paid Walter Winchell 


_ $97,684.83 for his syndicated col- 


umn. _ : 
* 

THE VICIOUSLY ANTI - 
LABOR, homespun comic, Little 
Orphan Annie, is worth $103,000 
to the Chicago Tribune-N. Y. 
Daily News Syndicate. That is 


what it paid cartoonists Gray & 


Gray for this feature last year. 
Movie stars and other leading 


professionals made the most spec- | 


tacular salaries listed by the 
Treasury. But their total income 
is largely limited to salaries, and 
includes little profits or capital 
gains. * 


Top Treasury listings went to 
Charles P. Skouras, whose thea- 
Jers brought him $985,300; Wil- 
liam Wyler, who earned $432,000 
through Sam Goldwyn Produc- 
tions, and Chas. H. Strub, of the 
Los Angeles Turf Club, who took 
$397,000 from filmiand horse- 
lovers. Betty Grable’s figure, tops 
for women, rounded out at ex- 
actly $209,333.33. 
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condituests write SOB’ a‘ 
dont mean ‘Senate Office Building"..0 
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The Absurd Theory That 


Capital “Provides Work” 
By Milton Howard 
ONE OF THE most cruel hoaxes per- 


petrated upon American workers by 
jackasses and Big Business propagandists 
is the notion that the employer “provides 


work” for Labor. The idea is that if there ’ 
were no private stockholders, bondholders and bank- 
ers to rake in profit there could be no production, 
By some mysterious curse, the workers and the ma- 
chines could not get together to produce wealth 
without having private capitalists around to own. 

the machines and: hire the workers. | 


This idea is very valuable, of 
course, to the present private own- 
ers who consist mostly of a few 
big banks and corporations con- 
trolling about 85 percent of the 
nation’s vital production. They 
have prostituted the nation’s press, 
schools, radio, etc: to this idea 
which appears in the innocent- 
seeming gibberish about “labor” 
and “management.” . The word 
‘‘management” implies a socially | , 
useful function jin the process of production; it 
deliberately hides the brutal reality about ewner- 
ship and control. The struggle in the USA teday 
is between the owllers and the non-owners of Amer- 
ica’s industries—that is between the overwhelming 
majority of the people and the handful represented 
in the big corporations and trusts. The owners 
of American industry have no social function; labor 


- eould run the industries without them. 


* = * 

propaganda that “management provides — 

work” for labor is about on the same level as 
the philosophicaéd| pieties of the slave-holders who 
claimed that they fed and clothed their slaves, and 
therefore “deserved” the right to use their labor. 
Certain Americans, like the Abolitionists and Abe — 
Lincoln, suggested that the slaves did mot have 
te remain slaves.. Even if they “were treated very 
kindly,” as some masters claimed, they still re- 
mained slaves and that this slavery would have to 


be abolished. These notions aroused a fanatical 
fury in the breasts of the masters who “gave werk” 
to their slaves. The said that if there were no 
slaves, there would be “chaos” and “anarchy.” And 


‘many of them meant it, ne doubt, since te any 


exploiter class the conditions which give them their 
privileges seem ‘wholly “natural” to them. _ 

The scientific Socialism of Marxism-Leninism 
reveals that it is not the owners of industry who 
“provide work” for American labor, but, on the 
contrary, it is American labor alone which produces 
the profits for the private owners of the nation’s 
vital industries. It. is not the owners of our in- 
dustries who ‘are beirig generous to the American 
working man, but it is the American working man 
(60,000,000 now working) who is being absurdly 
and unnecessarily generous to the few men whom 
he still permits to own and control his ceuntry’s 


economic life. It is not capital that “provides work,” 


but labor which produces and expands capital. 


T= slavish and false philosophy that the Ameri- 

can people could not run the nation’s factories 
without private owners is pumped into the minds 
of American labor not only by open apologists for 
the employers, but also by most of the officialdom 
of the AFL and CIO trade unions. Thus we not 
only find a Philip Murray selling the workers in 
the stee] mills the idea that they are “partners” 
with the “management” (that it is the Morgan 
bankers who control the ste] trust), but we also 
witness Textile Union leader Emile Rieve peddling 
the bellycrawling philosophy that Labor’s’ wages 
eannot interfere with the profits of the private 
owners. This pretended “Socialist” actually writes 
that “a union should tailor ite demands to the abil- 
ity of efficient employers te pay.” (New York Post, 
July 6). 

Thus, this “Socialist” union leader meekly agrees 
that the making of profit is the first and primary 
goal of production to which the producers of that 
profit—the American working class—must meekly 
adjust its diet, itg home life, its education, leisure, 
entertainment, education, etc. | ; 

This idea that the owners of industry must be 
able to “afford” to hire Workers to produce profits 
for them before the workers can work turns every- 
thing upsidedown. It is the American workers whe 
can no longer “afford’ *to have a small group of 
large factory owners sitting on their backs. Amer- 
ica can’t ‘‘afford” the luxyry of private capitalists 
anymore. - : 

Instead of waiting until some private corporation 
finds it profitable to hire it, Anterican labor should 
begin thinking seriously of firing the present own- 
era and making the big industries the property of 
the workers themselves. — 


oJ | * s 
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— Chiang Selling 
South China Area 


To Wail Street 


NORTH SHENSI (Telepress).—Plans for the sell-out 


‘of South China to American capital by Chiang Kai-shek 


are well advanced, according to well-informed circles 


in Shanghai. These reports coincide © 
with the news that Pei Tsu-yi, 
chief of Chiang’s “Technical Mis- 
sion to Washington,” has again left 
for the United States. 

When Pei was in Washington in 
the spring, with General Ho Ying- 
ching, Kuomintang Right-wing 
leader, they consulted with the 
‘State Department on proposals al- 
lotting the areas south of the 
Yangtze River, as well as Taiwan 
(Formosa), as a monopoly sphere 
for American capital. 

A group of big banks in America 
are discussing the establishment of 
a huge joint. stock company which 
will merge the existing tin, tung- 


sten.and antimony mining com- 
panies in the Chiang controlled 
areas, the various enterprises ex- 
ploiting ‘Tuiwan’s resources and 
transport companies in South 
China into a comprehensive system 
for monopolizing the economic ex- 
ploitation of all South China. There 
will be no general participation or 
control by Chinese in this great 
concern, but Chiang Kai-shek and 
T. V. Soong’s interests will benefit 
in, certain ways. 


ROGER LAPHAM, shipowner, 
ex-Mayor of San Francisco and now 
chief of the special U. S. mission 
to control American Marshall aid 


mintag’s Central News Agency’s 
correspondent in Washington in 
May, just before he left for Ching, 
that American support for the 
Chiang Kai-shek government de- 
pends: on what, America gets in 
return for its loans and aid. It is 
now believed in Chiang circles that 
American monopoly control of 
South China forms part of what 
‘|America expects to get. 

>’ The United States has already 
obtained several important strategic 
points such as Taiwan, Hainan Is- 
land, Swatow, Amoy, Shanghai and 
Hankow for its use as land, air and 
naval bases. All American merchant 
and naval vessels have been given 
freedom ‘to call at and sail from 
these ports. Tsintao in Shantung is, 
of course, still ee by the U.S. 
Fleet. 


#A0GER D. LAPHAM : 


British ‘ted Wanes 
~ For the Marshall Plan 


LONDON (Telepress) .—QGrowing uneasiness —by no 
means confined to the Left—is the reaction here as it be- 
‘comes possible to study the full text of the bilateral Marshall 
Aid pact between Britain and the United States, published 


in London yesterday. | gees 
‘Many MPs washed ‘iin noth- | will to be expected from America, 


ing to perturb them in Sir Stafford behind all the -public bouquets for 
Cripps’s summary to the House of 
Commons, were far from happy as 
they began’ to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the agreement. - 


Two ugly facts, in particular, were 

- found to emerge—First, that vir- 
tually every key clause is so worded 
that it leaves Britain at the mercy 

7 of American’ “goodwill” in interpre- 
tation. econd, that ,because of 
this very vagueness, the debate on 
the Pact in Parliament is little 
more than a farce, for the House 


among those who recall that when 
questions of interpretation arose 
under the 1945 Loan Agreement it 
was always the American view 
which prevailed in practice. 


This scepticsim is reflected most 
frankly in the businessman’s organ, 
the Financial Times, which asks 
outright whether the “concessions” 
of the final draft are really the 
result of American. realization that 
the receiving countries should be 
“free to work out their own prob- 


to Chiang Kai-shek, told the Kuo-| 


the U.S. there are grave misgivings} 


Sousa ev 


a8 P oer Pe en oe . 
See 2 Aes ee SO NS OR 


- CLOUDBURST in pee: N. Y. abies subs ani of cars left in a parking | ae 


= lleessicons Flee heise As U J, 


Puts Squeeze on the Colonies 


LONDON, (Telepress)—The ar- | 
rival of more than 400 West In- 
dians in Britain from Jamaica, fly- 
ing from. distress, poverty and 
unemployment at home, has lifted 


a corner of the veil which conceals 
the terrible economic plight of this 
colonial slum. Latest official esti- 
mates show that nearly one half of 
the tota® population is either 
chronically unemployed or employ- 
ed for only one of every two work- 
ing days. 

In the last few months, Public 
Opinion, journal of the People’s 
National Party, has reported a 
number of deaths by starvation oc- 
curing in the island. 

Reason for this shocking state of 
affairs is the refusal by British 
vested interests backed by White- 
hall, to plan for, or sanction, any 
industrial development which 
would provide an alternative to ex- 
port of food crops like sugar, ba- 


interference with private 


nanas, citrus, tomatoes, etc. 
* 

A GOVERNMENT COMMISSION 
set up to advise on economic and 
social development reported against 
state aid to new industries or any 
enter- 
prise. It also advised against the 
introduction of social services such 
aS unemployment pay, old age pen- 
sions, etc., as being an encourage- 
ment of idleness. It is from these 
conditions that the 400 young Ja- 
maicans have fled in order to try 
and find employment in Britain. 

And, things are going to get still 
worse for Jamaica following steps 
taken by America, to dictate to 
countries of the British Empire as 
to the direction of their trade. Ja- 
maica is already beginning to feel 
the cold breeze of Marshagl Aid and 
its implications. 


+ ‘ 
THE EXPORT of tomatoes to 
Canada is the foundation and bed- 


| 


rock of the tomato industry in Jae 
maica. Last season the export was 
9 million pounds. But Jamaican 
growers have now been informed 
that, owing to pressure ffom grow- 
ers in U. S. A. and Mexico, Can- 
nada will have to plave an embargo 
on Jamaican tomatoes. Grounds of 
the American protest are that Can- 
ada will: have to place an embargo 
to discriminate against non-British 
tomato growers in favor of sources 
inside the empire. | 
Jamaican growers, who/are fever- 
ishly trying to get the Canadian de- 
cision reversed, or alternately to 
find a foothold in the American 
market for their goods, are com- 
plaining bitterly that both the 
Geneva agreements and all agree- 
ments made under the Marshall Aid 
plan were reached on their -behalf 
by Britain without adequate con- 
sideration of the island’s econome 


needs. 


HARRISBURG.—Is_ noise for 
Henry Wallace, too much noise?) 
The Supreme Court 
decide this question. 

True, the Supreme Court cep f 
ruled in its famous Lockport, N. Y. | 
decision, that a _ local ordinance | 
forbidding the use of sound trucks 
except by police permission is_ 
unconstitutional. But that wasn’t 
Harrisburg. 

Here, Gerald Schaflander, execu- 
tive director, and Arthur Garel, 
public relations director of the 
Progressive Party ‘were fined $50 
each for using a sound truck an) 


lems in their own way,” or whether 
the US. was “so alarmed by the | 
prospect of a hitch in the Euro- 
pean recovery arrangements that 
it considered it ‘advisable tem- 
porarily to give way, in the ex- 
pectation that it would be able to 
return to the charge later?” 
“The vague terms of the final 


version, which help agreement now, 
may be found to. have dragon’s 
teeth later,” it adds ominously. 


is asked to take on trust an agree-| 
ment ‘which can be almost any- 
- thing that America chooses to make 
it—and what America chooses will 


‘mot be apparent until long after 
Britain’s Parliament has signed on 
the dotted line. | 


* 


IN CITY CIRCLES, there is, in 
particular, deep disquiet about the 
ambiguity of the clause which lays 
it down that Britairi must main- 
tain a ‘valid rate of exchange.” 
What is a "valid rate’? Sir Staf- 

ford Cripps, obviously, will main-' 
tain that it is the present rate, but 
there is absolutely no reason to 
believe that the Americans agree; 
their recent pressure for pound de- 
valuation indicates* that they do 
not. Under the Pact, they are per- 
fectly entitled to cut off “aid” if 
renewed pressure with the same 
- @bject failed at some later date. 
As te the extent of the “goati- granted, 


New Strike Weapon 


PARIS (ALN)—Textile workers 
it Hericourt have devised a new 
itype of strike in support of the 
French Gereral Gonfederation of 
Labor demand for a 20 percent wage 
increase to meet rising prices. They 
have downed tools for one hour 
each day since June 24 and will con- 
|tinue to do so until the demand. is| 


- 


- -—* 


» 


* 


| 


hour before a recent rally at the 
Mosque. Progressive Party attorney | 
A. Harry Levitan of Philadelphia ‘is | 
appealing their conviction which | 
called “anti-noise” ordinance. aq 
was obtained under a local so- 


Is Noise for Henry Wallace 
In Capital, Too Much Noise? 


Schaflander suggested that the 
Mayor give the same personal su- 


may have to | pervision to problems of no less 


importance, such as Jim Crow 


schools and slum clearance. 


—- 


— 
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Noise by other political groups |": a 
has not been deemed noise under - F 


the ordinance, according to Levitan, | 
who declared that the issue of. free 
speech is involved. | 


Meanwhile Schaflander had noth- 4a5aie * ft 


ing but praise for the efficient way | 


the Mayor, Claude R. Robins, per- | 3 


sonally supervised the towing away 
of his car for a parking .violation. 


Aussies Under Scrutiny 

SYDNED, Australia 
conduct of Australian troops serv- 
ing in Japan is under investigation} 
by the army’s chaplain general. 
The Australian Legion of Ex-Serv- 
icemen in New South Wales com- 
plained immorality and* racketeer- | 


| 


jing were prevalent, 


OD. ae h 1... 


(UP).—The (if 


Jail’ 
town to attend 100-mile dirt track sponsored by Sheriff's Training 


otoreyal ist: 


Repeats Too Often 
MACON, Ga. (UP).—A man who 
had been arrested 146 times was 


|sentenced to two years on a drunk- 


Most of the other 
the same offense. 


enness charge. 
arrests were for 


Australia to Fight TB 
CANBERRA, Australia (UP).— 


Riverside, “Calif, police subdue 
motorcyclist, whe with other cyclists in 


The federal parliament is planning 


jan anti-tuberculosis campaign. 


young 


~~, 
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| Democratic Process Works-- 
At Communist Conventions 


|By Abner W. Berry 

A United States Senator, a delegate to the Republican 
national convention, was asked by newsmen his opinion as 
to who would be nominated. “Tell you the | truth,” the 


Senator said, “you bably know?®— 
y _ y Communist furnituls workers dis- 


}mere about what’s going, on here 
than I do. I don’t pay any atten- cussed the _ resolution at some 


sd 
tee 
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v New we'll have to begin at the bot- 
tom.” They connect the Marshall 
Plan with the attacks on the Ne- 
| gxoes. 

Those who support the Marsnall 
Plan in the labor movement there 
are making common ground with 


CALIFORNIA CANDIDATES—Augustus F. Hawkins (left) and 
James T. Allen are two candidates for California State Assembly with 
full backing of the Wallace New Party. Hawkins, incumbent Democrat, 
will run on both Democratic and Progressive Party tickets. Mr. Allen 
ee ees ot She Katanga C10. 


KKK Plans 


On New Party, 


Open War: 


tion to political organization, I’ve 
got my buckaroos back home to 
represent.” 


I could tell that the youngish 
western Senator had not attended 
a GOP pre-convention discussion. 
He wasn’t aware of what was going 
on and seemed to care little about 
it. It could never have been that 
way with a delegate to the Com- 
munist Party convention — and-it 
isn’t. 
In May, more than two months 
before the, national convention of 
the Communist Party opens on Aug: 
3, Communists throughout’ the 
United States begin to study and 
discuss the party’s draft platform— 


ithe convention resolution. In spe- 


length, especially the problem of 
how they could best fight for the 
job rights of Negro workers. They 
didn’t think the national resolutior 
was clear and full enough on the 
question. There had been sone 
among them who had not seen the 
necessity of fighting especially for 
Negroes. These they criticized and 
agreed on a plan for demanding the 


upgrading of Negro workers. + 
| sand planning to improve it, they 


* 


ONE WORKER-DELEGATE jis- 
agreed with the emphasis on So- 
cialism in the resolution. “I don't 
think the American people are 
ready for discussing) Socialism,’ he 
Said. He was immediately ‘Chal-| 
lenged by other speakers. 


the white-supremacy men in power. 
Police terror against the “Negro 
Workers has kept many of them 
from attending trade union meet- 
ings. Communists plan an increased 
circulation of the Communist press, 
organization of white workers and 
liberals in support of the Negroes, 
shop and mine pit organization of 
the workers to resist the terror. 
After criticising their own work 


voice dissatisfaction witn the slow- 
ness shown by northern Commu- 


nists in aiding them in the difficult 


work. They, too, help to write the 
1948 Communist platform. 


* 
AND SO THE DISCUSSION be- 


cial branch meetings, after each 
member has read the document, a 


BAL e | 
Wallace Aide Warns =:.22=:2==:: 


free to amend and extend the res- 
olution. Section, regional and state 

The Ku Klux Klan had called its national “Klon¥oka- 
‘tion” for July 23—to coincide with the opening day of the 


conventions continue the process of 
improving upon the draft. There is 

national founding convention of the New Party in Phila- 

delphia, it was revealed by C. B.© 


no possibility of a delegate being 
Baldwin. campaign manager for| Wallace meetings there and had 


elected to the Communist Party / old capitalist way. 
convention and not knowing “what's; “If we don’t give these people the 
Henry’ Wallace. threatneed picketing by robed Klan | 
Baldwin said the Klan’s “avowed |™members,. Baldwin said. | 


going on.” He helps to stage the/ Socialist answer to many of the 
convention and write its. program./ problems dealt with by Wallace then 
intention’ was to make its national} In addition to mobilizing the KKK 
meeting “a signal for all-out war|nationally against Wallace, the 


* “|they are more than likely to be 
against the only political party|Dragon -reeently called a Klorero 


“I don’t agree with Comrade 
- + « « -, firmly answered a young 
man in his twenties: “I know that 
there are millions in America who 
are following Henry Wallace on an 
advanced program. I think that 
these people are representative of 
other millions who are tired ef the 


fore the convention proceeds. From 
the states the resolutions and critie- 
ism flow into the Communist Party 
national office. The drafting eom- 
mittee seiected by the convention 
will have the thinking of the en- 
tire party membership. 

The work of the party will be 
greatly improved during this pe-’ 
riod. Chicago, San Francisco, Har- 
lem, No. Carolina, Colorado, ‘Texas 


and Georgia—everywhere that men 
and women work for a living, Com- 
munists are organized and prepar- 


our job to show them the way in 


3 frustrated. They can’t reach a So- 
IT's AN INTERESTING Proc | cialist pesition spontaneously. It’s 
) ess. Out in Michigan a group of 
which is really fighting racial] and|of his Georgia Realm which came 
religious discrimination.” 


Baldwin revealed the secret Klan 
intention a day after the Klan 
burned a fiery cross in front of the 
home of Larkin Marshall, Negro 


‘out “100 percent” for Herman Tal- 
madge as governor and called upon 
all Klansmen to “pyt their should- 
ers to the wheel and get out the 
white supremacy vote,” Baldwin 
said. , 


automobile workers organized _ i1:to 
the Communist Party are meeting, 
in a@ small hall. After listening to 
the report on the draft resolution, 
one member takes the floor. He 
has been moved py that section of 


the course of doing our best to build 
a mass third party.” 

He went on to show how the so- 
called cost-of-living escalator wage 
was a capitalist device used by 
trade union leaders like Walter 


nist Party 
opens in New York City, the “party 
line” will have beer 


ing for the convention. 


So on Aug. 3 when the Commu- 
National Convention 


woven from 


of American life 


the rich texture 
guided by the scientific experiences 
of Marxism. The delegates attend- 


newspaper editor of, Macon, 
Georgia, ‘and the ssenatorial can- 
didate of the People’s Progressive 
Party of Georgia. He is the first 
Negro to run for the United States 
Senate in: Georgia since the Re- 
construction era immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. 
BALDWIN said that . Grand 
‘Dragon Sam Green of the Klan 
had sent half a million copies of a 
“fiery summons” to KKK members 
throughout the country, inviting 
them to attend vu.e nationa] “klon- 
vocation” ceremonies atop Stone 
Mountain, Georgia. Green hopes 
to have 1000 new members to “in- 
duct into citizenship in the Invisi- 
ble Empire dedicated to war against 
Negroes, Catholics and Jews,” Bald- 
win said. | 
At the same time, Baldwin sent 


the resolution which condemns 
these labor leaders who have ca- 
pitulated to the line of big busi- 
ness and calls for united action of 


Reuther. “This device cannot be an- 
swered thoroughly except with the 
socialist theory of Marxism—that’s| 
the job of our party,” he said. He ing the convention will not be eon- 
workers from below—‘“in the shops, was applauded. The furniture cerned with patronage. Their dis- 
factories, and local unions. ...” © workers made their! criticism and |iplined actions are conditioned by 
“Why that’s what I’ve been say- 


amendments to the lresolution. their own conviction based en what 
ing all along,” he begins. “Look at they know of their shop, home, city, 
the way we’ve been -going alung * 


state and nation. The Communist 
with the guys in the Progressive) DOWN IN BIRMINGHAM, Ala.,/Party has given them the science 
Caucus. A lot of these fellows were|in a hot room with drawn shades,|/which relates these. provincial as- 
only ‘porkchoppers’ (job hclders)|Negro and white Communists dis-|pects of living to the wide, wide 
interested in staying in office. Why/cuss their work in the light of the| world. 

we got sucked:in. Our branch has/draft resolution. Fascism, the Mar-| The young Senator who was the 
got to get busy in the plant and ‘shall Plan and mob actions, dis-|essence of cynicism at Philadelphia 
the local. Get the members attend-/|cussed in the resolution have every-|couldn’t understand that. But the 
ing meetings and understanding the|day meaning to this group. One of|workers will increasiigly learn. 
things that Reuther and his boys|their number, a Negro steel worker,|They’d like to see our country run 
are doing. That’s what I think the}was driven from his job and denied/in the open and not bartered away 
resolution means.” his elected post in his union bkecause/in smoke-filled rooms every [four 
He went on to criticize the work|he opposed the Marshall Plan and|years. o 
of his club on a number of other/|Jimcrow. The’ Communist are discussing 
points and to make some sugges-| “We woke up late to what Phil|the country and its future and not 
tions for improving the resolution.|;Murray was after,” the tall Negro|how this or that clique will be able 
His work will register at his staté|says when his turn came to speak.|to bilk it. The pre-convention dis- 
convention and later in the national|“We were trying to safeguard the |icussions are proving the party’s de- 
convention. unity of the union while Murray 


| mocracy and its ability to change 
In New York City a group of'and his men were plotting a snplit.'itself through criticism. 


-—— 


* 


BALDWIN said that “the con- 
vening of the national -‘kinovoka- 
tion’ of the Ku Klux Klan for July 
23, the day the New Party meets 
in Philadelphia, .is to be the signal 
for all-out war against the only po- 
litical party which really is fighting 
racial. and religious discrimination 
in America. 

“It is a recognition of the fact 
that our new party threatens to 
wipe out the criminal Jimcrow 
practices fe segregation and dis- | 
crimination which keeps 15,000,000 
off Negroes in second class citizen- 
ship and means te attack the grow- 
ing anti-Semitism in America with 
every weapon at its command.” 


In his wire to Gov. Thompson 
Baldwin said that “the KKK’s cam- 


a of terror against Wallace sup- 
a telegram to’ Gov. Melvin g | Pen - | 


-““| porters criminally violates Ameri- 
. Thompson of Georgia demanding/.41 jaw and American morality. We 


state action against the Klan [f0riaemand that you take immediate 
“its campaign of terror against Wal-/4nq full action to halt the un- 
lace supporters.” American activities of those ‘who 
The fiery cross was planted jn are breeding fascism in this coun- 
front of Marshall’s house at.11 p.m.| try.” 
Wednesday night (June 30), Bald- 
win said, a few feet from Mar- 
shall’s door while he was asleep. 
It was bolted together and wrapped. 
in burlap*soawed in oil. Marshall 
was awakened by someone tapping 
on: his bedroom window and rushed 
out in time to see a truck driving 
‘Fe enone 
EARLIER IN THE DAY, a 
wih said, Marshall had paid off the Firsst Baptist Church: 
See ce Bi teem ee a ae ts ged» Sh ants 
D. W. Griffith’s anti-N film The 
: egro 
ee Se Be es te Wel ial at's Biden and suc pe 
lace ‘movement and withdrew his ceede 
_ senatorial candidacy. 


getting it banned in California. 
at was ‘the second cross planted| 
. Can’t Paint Town Red 


‘MEMPHIS, “Tenn: (UP).—Com- 
| eros: in front of the)missioner Joe Boyle wants his fire- 
Negro dentist, Dr. D. T.|men to lay down: the paint brush. 
} ‘Wallace supporter -who|C. T, Jackson, a full time painter, 
in a mixed vies 3a complained that certain city fire- 
men- were under-bidding him - for 
work. Boyle immediately banned 
painting as a sideline for firemen 
telling them “you're either a fire- 


PE RAB painter,” J 


a 


—_- re 


| * : 

MARSHALL said he would not 
be intimidated afd is continuing 
his campaign for U.S. Senator. He | 
is a home builder and newspaper 
publisher and an officer of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
jment of Colored People. He is 
‘also an instructor for the ‘National 
Baptist Deacons Convention of 
America. He is a member of the 


Ch, 


se v ieand. Dragon 
| had called upon the Macon 
| to impose segregation on| 


4 hen: we: * >. A —- 


PRIZE - WINNING SPRINGER SPANIEL “Ginger” - ‘baby-sitter for pi he aso 
—— while the feline performs at an amusement park. 
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‘Congress Farm Bill Seen as 
_. Vote Bait, Step to Scarcity 


By Lem Harris 


President Truman’ has “reluctantly” signed the “Agri- 


cultural Bill of 1948” which 
and Senate conferees in the closing hours of the unlamented 
© 


80th Congress. a 
The: President criticized the 


measure for its failure to include a 
standby program for improving the 


diets of low. income families, for 


failure to approve the international 


provide funds for building up the 
soil ‘conservation program. 

Actually on this last point, much 
worse was contemplated. The Bill 
that passed the Senate included a 
Farm Bureau proposal which would 
have scuttled the Soii Conservation 
Service that accomplished so much 
under the administration of Fran- 
klin Roosevelt. | 

i. " 

THE BILL as passed woos the 
farm vote with seeming guarantees 
of price support, but at the same 


time opens the door wide to re- 


newing a progr.2m of crop reduction 
in a hungry world. 

Price support is to be continued, 
but on a reduced scale. The so- 
called. basic: crops will be guaranteed 
90 percent of parity through 1949, 
provided the individual farmer co- 
operates with the crop program still 
to be announced. Here is where 
crop reduction can come into play. 
Non-cooperators with the federal 
program only get a 60 percent 
guarantee. of parity. 

The “basic” crops include wheat, 


was approved by the House 


corn, cotton, peanuts, rice and 
tobacco — thus adequately taking 
care of the crops of greatest in- 
terest to the Southern planters. To 
this list are added dairy, eggs, hogs 


wheat agreement, and for failing to and chickens. 


* 


BEGINNING IN 1950, tobacco is 
the sole crop which continues to 
get a 90 percent parity guarantee. 
The other basic crops get 60 to 90 
percent, depending upon the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The other commodities in the pro- 
gram get from zero to 90 percent 
depending upon what Congress ap- 
propriates, and what the Secretary 
of Agriculture may decide. 

There is even a provision which 
reflects the fears of certain Con- 
oressmen of the affect on our econ- 
omy of a revival of foreign pro- 
duction of farm products, The Pres- 
ident is given the power, after due 
investigation, to impose tariffs up 


\to 50 percent on any farm commod- 


ity that might be “adversely af- 
fected” by foreign’ competition. 
Some circles consider this a rec- 
ognition of the rising productivity 
of the east European farm areas, 
which without ‘‘benefit” of Marshall 
Plan aid are outstripping the west 


European areas. 


A Progressive Wins Place : 


On North Dakota GOP Ticket | 


BISMARCK, N. D.—Progressives won a highly im- 
portant victory in the Republican primaries here last week 
with the nomination of Usher L. Burdick for Congress. 


Burdick was the candidate of© 


the Non-Partisan League, the pro- 
gressive faction in the GOP. He 
had the backing of the Farmers 
Union*in the state and of organized 


labor.- 

A former congressman, who 
served duing the New Deal. period, 
Burdick was the one Republican 
with -a consistent record of sup- 
port for the social measures pushed 
by the late President. Roosevelt. 

His son, Quentin Burdick, is ac- 
tive leader of the Wallace forces 
in the state; and is attorney for 


_ the powerful Farmers Union. 


* 


BURDICK defeated incumbent 
Taft-Hartleyite Charles R. Robert- 
n for the second. place on the 
P ticket. North Dakota names 


'. two congressmen-at-large. Robert- 
“ gon was seeking his fourth term. 


Rep. William H. Lemke was re- 
nominated, nosing out Burdick for 
the top spot. A second Non-Paiti- 
san League entry, Mrs. Agnes Gee- 
lan trailed Robertson by a small 
margin. | 

The Non-Partisan League nomi- 
mee for Governor, Erwin Schu- 
macher, Drayton farmer, who was 


defeated by incumbent Gov. Fred G.. 


Aandahl, by some 10,000 votes out 
of 165,000 cast. — primary esti- 
mates of League leaders had it that 


- Schumacher would win if 200,000 


voted in the primary. Failure to 
reach that figure cost them the 
victory. ae 

The League did, however, win 
several key state senate races, and 
may have takcn over control of the 


lower House. The State Legislature 


‘was the scene, last year, of-several 


ch 
& 


& 
| 
part 


bitter battles against poposals to 
curb both farm and labor organia- 
tions. } 


Still on the Road 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 


(UP) —Mrs. 


Clara L. Young is a 78-year-old 
_» food broker selling macaroni, spa- 


ghetti, noodles and marshmallows 
to wholesalers. Mrs. Young, despite 


ba 


. 


~~ F 


* } ° > ~ 


Demo Line-up 


(Continued from Page 3) 


on monopolies and trusts has given 
him a fairly liberal reputation and 
he is making an aggressive bid for 
the job. 

* 

THE FIGHT over some planks 
of the platform promises to be 
spirited. 

On foreign policy and many do- 


form will be hardly different from 
the Republican 
last month. 


tion, 


housing, the Truman 


79th and 80th Congresses, they 
voted consistently with the Repub- 
licans for the Taft-Hartley Act, 
against price control, and against 
public housing. | ° 


creating coverage of workers under 
the social security act. 


{tion Counsel 


mestic issues, the Democratic plat- Se 


On labor, the fight against infla-| (as Fg 

the Taft-Hartley Act and|) Jn 
administra-| fe 

tion and the party bosses will seek|° fs “A 

liberal formulations. The’Southern| | f= yy + 3 

such formulations. But during the oe 


Win Meat Boycott . 
TORONTO (ALN).— Canadian 
housewives won a victory when 
their boycott of high-priced meats 
brought sirloin staks down from 64 
cents to 49 cents a pound. | 


Legion Seeks To 


Block Suit on 


Cacchione Seat. 


A taxpayer’s suit demanding that 
the City Council fill the vacancy 
left by the late Communist Coun- 
cilman Peter V. Cacchione will be 
opposed in court today by the Kings 
County American Legion, it Was 
announced by that organization. 
The Kings County Communist 
Party has designated Simon W. 
Gerson to replace Cacchione, but 
the City Council hes refused to seat 
him. : 

Petitioner,in the case is Gold Star 
mother, Mrs. Bertha Melzer, of 
2949 Brighton:St., Brooklyn. Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio, state chairman 
of the: American Labor Party, will 
argue the case this morning at 10 
a.m. in Special Term 1, New York 
County Court, Room 300, Foley Sq. 


Attorneys of record in the record in| 


the proceedings are Unger, Freed- 
man and Fleisher. 

The ‘Kings County Legion which 
from the start has _ persistently 
sought to block Gerson’s seating 
will be represented by Lawrence 
Weisman, chairman of the County 
legion’s legal committee. 


Rep. Macantonio declined to com- 
ment on the Legion’s action but 
Said that if the court permits in- 
tervention by Legion as a friend of 
the court there would he many La- 
bo and progressive forces which 


.| would enter his side of the case. 


A show-cause order why the City 
Council should not promptly sear 
Gerson was signed last Friday by 
‘Supreme Court Justice Carroll G. 
Walter and was made returnable 
today. It is expected the Corpora- 
will represent the 
City Council in the action. 

The petition charges that the 
Council’s refusal to fill the seat is 
a “wilful and arbitrary violation 
of the provisions of the Charter 
and flouts the will of the citizens 
of New York City.” It also points 
out that the Council’s action de- 
prives the petitioner and 75,000 
other Brooklyn citizens of proper 
representation. 


Se 


House Democrats, it will be re- | 2 S¥igecmgecs 
called, voted 105 to 71 override Tru- | Jame. 
man’s veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. | #2 
They voted’ 101 to 24 against in- 


But ‘it is on the issue of civil| @™ aed 


rights that the real battle will take 
place. President Truman is com- 


the D>-mocratic 
insist that’s too far and want a 
plank calling for state’s rights and 
a denunciation of anti-lynch legis- 
lation, FEPC and anti-poll tax laws. 
Will a compromise be reached? If 


not, will the Southerners bolt the 


Fe Soe 
‘ 


range 
a 


mitted in words to the civil rights | ®@ 
program which, if enacted, would | = 
end much of the discrimination | 2°" " 
against Negroes. He is reported to| #4233 
be willing to accept a platform for | §:) 
1948 which would go no farther than | #3 

planks of 1944.| gous Ss 
However, some Southern Democrats | Pest... 74 


m= .|Morgan camp, 
a7 | Morgan trustees, two more Rocke- 
agp "| feller trustees, the rector of the rich 
Be | landowning Trinity Church, 
ee other men, who are horrified at 
“te | liberal thoughts. 


“kY PEN 
winner’s crown, is shown after 
she was chosen the prettiest 
American of Chinese extraction 


in Pleasanton, Cal. contest. An 


, t . ‘ é ) 


Backs Coal Strike: 


E 


Albert Bashioun takes it easy in his. 
backyard at Logans Ferry, Pa., as he 
refuses to work in a commercial coal mine until the 40,000 miners 
striking against the steel trust win their fight for a union shop. 


4 


pee 2) also includes: 


THE MEN WHO 


| 


(Continued from Page 3) 


other Republican, president of the 
four billion dollar Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, is also seen with 
Eisenhower a great deal. Parkinson 
is one of the most trusted leaders 
of the Rockefeller domain, of which 


| Equitable is a part. 


* 


HARTLEY MARCELLUS DODGE, 
brother-in-law of the late Percy 
Rockefeller, is another big wheel on 
Eisenhower’s board. Dodge, a Re- 
publican, is also an heir of * the 
Dodge copper fortune.| His wealth 
runs into nine figures.| — 


George C. Harrison, chairman of 
the Morgan’s New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., another custodian of 
erudition on the Eisenhower board, 
is chairman of the bankers’ ad- 
visory committee on Marshall Plan 
“aid.” He is a Republican. 


Willard V. King, director of Mor- 
gan’s New York Life Insurance Co., 


“4 another Republican, still sits in at 
— 0. 


The men, who will have a vete on 
“draft Eisenhower” movement 


* 
HENRY KRUMB, Republican di- 


~ ._. 3|rector of Morgan’s Newmont Min- 
me * “~.\|ing Corp., with interests in African 

7 | copper mines, operated with con- 
Meee (tract labor that gets the whip at 
0 


Frederick Rene Coudert, Sr., mil- 


Ee lionaire Republican lawyer in the 


Morgan camp, a close associate of 
Boris Brazol, White Russian fascist, 


George E.. Warren, director of the 
anti-labor Remington Rand Co., a 


‘Morgan man; 


Joseph Peter Grace, director of 
the Grace Line, which controls 
much of the west coast of South 
America; : 
Walter H. Sammis, president of 
the Ohio Edison Co., which is‘in the 
also several other 


and 


rv 
- SUCH SPOKESMEN of monopoly 


“8 __,|naturally picks an executive in their 
Si ec own. political image, 
image of CIO members, no- matter 


not in the 


how right-wingish they may be. 
That is a fact that every worker, 
who got Eisenhower literature from 


CIO headquarters, can well note. 


who used to work out of his office; * 


HELPED 


EISENHOWER DECIDE 


thinking their way before they 
hired him last year. : 

Ike’s propaganda for Jimcrow, 
conscription, war and capitalism 
was right up the big fellows’ alley. 


Columbia has its race policies too. 
A man, who would tell the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that 
there was “trouble,” when Negroes 
and whites came close _ together, 
could be depended on to keep these 
policies intact. 


(Men like Talmadge and other 
white supremacists look to him to 
keep Jimcrow intact in the nation 
as well). 

* 


IT WAS NATURAL for the Mor-. 
gan and. Rockefeller trustees to take 
a general to their bosoms. 


The corporation obligarchs, who 
run great industries with their 
thousands of workers from direc- 
tors’ tables, could relish the Army’s 
way of handling people. 

They could like the way the 
genial general admitted last year 
that there wasn’t. any democracy in 
the American Army (in which he 
spent his life) ... See his speech to 
a mayors’ conference in Washngton 
in| January, 1947, as reported in the 
Army & Navy Journal. 

The trusts, whom Eisenhower’s 
employers represent, may decide to 
use the general in some national 
crisis later. But for the present they 
Seem to be dashing the hopes of the 
ADA liberals and the right wing 
laborites, who wanted a five-star 
standard bearer for the fight against 
Wallace, regardless of his views on 
the Taft-Hartley Act, conscription 
and Jimcrow. 

They’ve got Dewey, Warren and 
Dullss. 


One Mistake Too Many 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. (UP).— 
An) Albuquerque man made his sec- 
ond mistake when he parked his 
car on the wrong side of the street. 
His first, officers said, was in taking 
five cases of jello from the parked 
car of a salesman. 


Law Practice | 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean of the 
New York University law school, 
recommended that teachers of law 
be required to practice six months 
out of every three and one-half 
years to keep them in touch with 
“law.in action.” 


Wolf Whistles Taboo | 
TACOMA, Wash. (UP).—Police 
have ordered a crack-down on auto- 


> ~! o -_ 


* 


= 


By an NMU Seaman 
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OPS TERRORIZE GULF HIRING HALLS 


ecree al Bosses Rule as 
Curran Caucus Knifes NMU 


and Galveston are ports that seamen and the rest of the 
nation shall remember for a long time. Today in these cities, 


teror, 
fear are rampant on the water- 
| front. 


In the city of Port. Arthur, NMU 
president Joseph Curran’s goons 
need only to change their present 
clothes to SS. uniforms to make 
the picture complete. 


_. Cisco Houston and I- arrived in 
- this port June 7. We came to P. A. 
to ship, as things were slow in 
most of the other ports. Leaving 
the bus station. we immediately 
headed for the union hall to see 
Agent Johh McIntosh and get the 
score on shipping, Curran’s caucus, 
' political and’ personal—about peo- 
et we knew. 
* 


ENTERING THE HALL we 
found Mac sitting in his office 
holding a conversation with Curtis 
Ham, the patrolman for the NMU, 
and Johnny Jewel, the union’s dis- 
patcher ef jobs. On seeing us, Mac 
jumped up and told us how glad 
he was to see us. He also told us 
lots of other things we found hard 
to believe. 

He told us how four men jumped 
on him in a restaurant and kicked 
him unconscious. 
Bob Kelly, the port’s balloting man 
for the union’s current elections, 
‘had been’ stopped and pushed 
around by Adrian Duffy, (Curran 
candidate for the NMU vice presi- 
dency), with eight of Duffy’s goons 
standing by to see that Kelly didn’t 
defend himself,- 

He told us how two of the Cur- 
ran Caucus goons had gone to 
Johnny Jewel’s home and _ threat- 
ened his sick wife and two children 
These two brave individuals told 
Mrs. Jewel that if her Johnny didn’t: 
keep his mouth shut and stop fight- 
ing the Curan Caucus they would 
shut it for him and hers too. What 
was Mrs. Jewel’s reaction? Well, 
she picked up a shot-gun and with 
her two babies screaming in fright 
chased these two Fascists right out 
of the house. 

Cisco and I, listening to these 
stories, found them too theatrical 
to believe. I thought Mac was exag- 
gerating and told him so. He said 
that everything he told me was true 
and that I’d sure find it out for 
myself: Tae e. — ti(<‘—‘~= 

* 

ON THE EVENING’ of June 7, 
Cisco, Jerry Dardiss and I were 
walking down: Procter St., Port Ar- 
thur’s main drag. Suddenly we saw 
a guy running down ‘the street in 
our direction, holding his head and 
bleéding from the nose and mouth. 
I recognized thé fellow-as an alien 
seaman I had made acquaintance 
with in the P. A. hall months be- 
fore. We stopped him and asked 
what’ the hell. He told us that: John 
‘MacDougal and three of his hench- 
men—all Curran Caucus men— 
stopped him on the street, called 
him a foreigner, Communist, etc., 

and commenced beating him. oo 
A Bort Arthur policeman wit- 
nessed this. incident, but didn’t do 
a damn thing about it. This was 
the first indication I had that P. A. 

police were working directly with 
Curran’s caucus and the ship-. 
owner. 

About 10 a.m. Cisco and I went 
into the union hall—we approached 
this goon MacDougall and asked 
the reasons for all this violence. He 
disclaimed any knowledge of goon 
activity by the caucus—said we 
‘were Communist bastards anyway 
and should have our heads antes 


intimidation, violence and© 


He told us how) 


and weighs about 190. Incidentally 
Jerry Dardiss was running for pa- 
trolman in P. A. est he the caucus 
slate. 

The next evening my friend 
Cisco and I were going down Dal- 
las Ave. when Duffy, McDougall 
and six of their goons jumped on 
us, then Duffy slugged me with a 
gun and kicked me conscious. Cisco 
met a similar fate. 

Policemen ‘arrived after uhese 
fascist swine left and questioned 
witnesses—yes, there were wit- 
nesses and the-people who saw the 
dumping identified the men. But. 
did the police pick them up? Oh, no! 
Two nights and one day I lay de- 
lirious in McIntosh’s trailer. During 
this time all the known progressives 
in port were. beaten and their 
families terrorized.-. The Negro 
‘members of the union who are 


te 


helpless—the police had them so 
intimidated that it was impossible 
to expect them to help. 
a > 
HERE IN. TEXAS we've had it. 
Fascism: with all the fancy trim- 


mings thrown aside. Rela 
We were forced to flee the post— 


Mac and his wife: Cisco, Jerry and 
myself—all three so badly hurt we 
were helpless. We got into two cars 
and left town. The caucus had 
struck its hardest blow. 

Today in P.A. progressive sea- 
men are: beaten and told to get out 
of town. The union hall is a mock- 
ery of what it once was, Rotary 
shipping is a laugh. Negro mem- 
bers, no matter how ol@, their cards, 


‘are not. shipped if a white caucus 


member wants the job. Seamen who 
do not favor the caucus are so 
afraid for their families’ welfare 
that they daren’t openly oppose 
these fascist carrion. We went back 
to Port Arthur, but that story will 
come later. 
ay _¥* 

AFTER RESTING up _ in. the 
port of Houston for a week I finally 
managed enough strength to go 
down to the union hall for the reg- 
‘ular. union meeting. This is what I 
saw. 


. One hundred fifty caucus goons 


rounded up from’ all the ports in 
the Gulf there for no other pur- 
pose but to disrupt the union 
meeting. | 

. AH Gulf meetings are supposed to 
be held at 7 p. m. in all ports so as: 


doesn’t believe in the union’s rules 


or constitution. They wanted the 
meeting for 3 o’clock and the meet-} 
ing was held. This enabled them to 


go to Galveston for the 7 .o’clock 
meeting and disrupt that. meeting 
also. . : 

The progressives in the NMU in 
Houston *are being terrorized the 
same way they were in P. A. Broth- 
er Jacquette, the night janitor and 
dispatcher, along with another 
union - rs i Eddie \Hampden,. 


firmly opposed to the caucus were) 


{\filer’s ear off in Galveston and 


to prevent packing, but the caucus. 


——— 


| 


IN ITS CLOSING SESSION last weekend, the National Council 
of the National Maritime Union demanded that the Department of 
Justice end the terror-in Texas ports, where police have recently taken 
over hiring halls. All ships crews. were asked to wire Attorney General 
Tom Clark, himself a Texan, and to visit police headquarters in Tease 
| ports demanding hands-off the a halls. 


Houston Hall by 14 armed caucus 
thugs. These things are history 
now,- this is the true story. There 
isn’t any more NMU in the. West 
Gulf. The goons and shipowners 
have taken over our union. 


* 


IN GALVESTON Brother Von 
Schmidt, a progressive union 
patrolman, was thrown out of a two 
story window. . Brother Deuchaire, 
the ‘progressive agent of the port, 
was jailed for attempting to defend 
his life against three caucus goons, 
the real gangsters. These fascists go 
free and the progressive goes to 
jail. 

Joe Raniere, a caucus goon is ac- 
cused of shooting a rank and 


then shooting up the whole street. 
What happens? Fourteen rank and 
file seamen are jailed along with 


all the goons and Weapons in their 
possession. Not one of the anti- 
Curran men had so much as a pen 
knife in their possession. The man 
Raniere shot was also jailed. . 
~ Raniere today is walking around 
free on a $500 bail. Brother Brown 
and anti-caucus union men, was 
found guilty on ‘a. trumped up 
charge of.vagrancy and fined $50. 
Where. is American democratic 
justice?. Where is it? | 

NOW LET ME TELL YOU how 
we went back. to Port Arthur. We. 
must reinstate. Mac as the legally| 
| elected union. official in the Port of 
P. A.” ‘McIntosh: told Cisco, Jerry, 
Bob. Green —all. the anti-caucus 
union men; “Well, if you guys 
aren’t afraid, 1 guess I’m not 
either. 5 See «2 

None of us wishes to be beaten by 
goons or palve: we are at -wotried 


| BATON ROUGE, La., An iron 
curtain. of -silence surrounds the 
death of a Negro trusty in Loui- 
siana’s state police headquarters. 
Telephone calls to the Morning 
Advocate brought about an inves- 
tigation by reporters of the inci- 


dent that leaked out through ru- 


mors. 
A man identified as C. D. Rich- 


€}ardson, a trusty, at state police 


headquarters, died Monday, June 
28, in Our Lady of the Lake Sani- 
tarium from a blow received in a 


fight with a policeman the preced- 
| Sin. tall ing afternoon. He was not taken to, 


WHITEWASH NEGRO’'S DEATH | 


the hospital until Monday morning. 

District Attorney Rufus D. Hayes, 
when questioned, said: that’ it was 
“undoubtedly a case of self defense” 
an the part of. state trooper 8. T. 
Brister. 2, 
‘Recis atid tut he kel-given out 
no information because no charges 
had been filed and it was not his 
responsibility to do so. Sheriff Bryan 
{Clemmons did not, say why the} — 
story was not released. His chief 
deputy said that Clemmons. had 
made the investigation himself and 


half a dozen goons and Raniere—} 


about our families. We ‘are all 
broke financially but something in 
us just won’t give in to these cau- 
cus goons and their big brothers, 
the police. 


Back we go in the middle of the 
night. We call a meeting of Negro 
and while anti-Caucus men in the 
Negro part of town. Twenty-five 
men attend the meeting 18 Negroes 


i—7T whites. We know the -possibili- 


ties are that we'll be beaten and 
‘jailed, -beaten again and convicted 
in court. This is the chance we must 
take, oi. 

Every man at the meeting pledges 
Mac support—he’s the legal agent— 
we want him back At 9 a.m. Mac 
goes. into the. hall.- Twenty-five of 


jour people, are there to protect him 


from injury. The goons are sur- 
prised, but only temporarily. By 10 
a. m. 70: goons are in the hall. As 
Mac goes to the bank to deposit the 
union’s. funds eight) goons chase 
him in two automobiles out of 
town. Mac just got away with his 
life. 

Seventy men jump on 25 men in 
and out of the union hall. We are 
beaten. We are arrested. We are in- 
sulted and half ‘scared to death in 
‘the P. .A. city jail. Eddie Hamp- 
den, who came from Houston with 
us, is slapped, ‘kicked, punched. and 
| kicked again while being finger- 
printed—all , because. he didn’t say 
“ves sir” the first time to a ques- 
tion. When the fingerprint man, 
who was. beating Eddie, cut his fist 
jon Eddife’s teeth, he said: 
‘your mouth a: nigger,. when I 
ae you. aie 

=: There’s your free American po- 
gn force. This is Joe Curran’s sell- 
out of the most progressive mari- 
|} time union ever formed in America. 

~ What has been written here is 
| true, is factually and honestly writ- 
ten. I say this—the way the struggle 
in the maritime industry goes s0 
will go the. rest of labor. 

‘Houston, June 28. 


Industrial Injury 

In construction there were 151,700 
industrial -injuries last year, an in- 
crease of 16 percent, 


Butter Rise 
The price of butter, which usually 


c 


that all he knew was rumor. 


‘@eclines in the spring, increased 7.6 
percent in April, 


“Keep | 


66 Negroes 


Ask End to 
Lynch Rule 


~ BIRMINGHAM.—tThe bru- 
tal wave of police’ terror 
against the Negro people of 
this community, which has 


resulted in the police killing 
of at least 10 Negro citizens in 
the past 10 weeks, has brought 
forth a united protest. from the 
Negro people. 

In a historic petition for the re- 
dress of grievances, 66 Negro busi- 
ness, professional, civic, church wel- 
fare and health organizations Call- 
ed on the law enforcement authori- 
ties in this county and in the state, 
including the governor, to protect 
the Negro citizens frgm KKK vio- 
lence and from police brutality. 
The group of petitioners, who had 
joined together to form the Negro 
Citizens Defense Committee, also 
asked for a coroner’s inquest for 


|six of the Negro citizens who have 


been killed by police officers within 
the past 60 ge 


COUNTY SOLICITOR Emmet 
Perry is the only official who has 
.  |replied to the petition of 66 lead- 
ing Negro organizations of this 
county, calling for investigation fo 
the police killings of six Negro citi- 
zens and asking that steps be taken 
to protect Negroes from killing in-= 
sult and intimidation from the po- 
lice and from the KKK. 

Perry, in a formal document, told 
the petitioners that they had three 
courses of action: a coroner’s in- 
quest or a grand jury proceeding, 
both secret; or warrant proceed- 


accused police, which would be pub- 
lic. The Negro Citizens Defense 
Committee, which circulated the 
petition, is only interested in pub- 
lic proceedings, which will expose 
the entire regime of police terror- 
ism in this community and at this 
writing has not decided upon what 
future course of action to pursue. 
The petition itself was a historic 
document, representing the united 
demands of more than 100,000 Negro 
citizens of Jefferson County.- It 
was addressed to the governor, to 
all county and city officials in 
charge of law enforcement. 


+ Bo 
THE PETITION CITED “the ap- 
palling number of homicides com- 
mitted by peace officers in the sup- 
posed process of arrests; the will-. 


perpetrators of the crimes being in 
no instance determined by the 
peace officers and no prosecution 
sought); and by the policy of many 
peace officers. of deliberately. threat- 


insulting Negro citizens, who are 
not engaged in the commission of 


:. 


any crime... . 


mittee was organized, says the peti- 
tion, “for the purpose of devising 
ways and means of securing for 
the Negro citizens of Jefferson 
County a greater measure of pfro- 
tection in the enjoyment of their: 
rights to life, liberty and property.” 

Special mention is made of the 
revival of the KKK and similar 
organizations in Alabama, and the 
increasing number of threats re- 
ceived in the recent period by the 
KKK against Negro citizens. 

The petition asks not only for a 
coroner’s inquest into the killing of 
six Negro citizens, among them the 
19-year-old honor high school 
graduate, Marion Noble; but also 
for a grand jury investigation into 
the brutal practices of police in 
this county, and for a special in- 
vestigation by the attorney general 
into the practices and policies of 
the police officers of the Birminge 


[iam area 


4 


= 


ings against one or more of- the — 


ful bombing of Negro homes -(the . 


ening, accosting, humiliating and 


The Negro Citizens Defense Com- — 
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SATCHEL PA 


Back in 1937, Satchell Paige, through the 
pages of The Worker, challenged the winners 
of the World Series to a game with his Negro 


All-Stars. “T’ll pitch,” he sai 
we won't ask a cent for the 


- Of course his offer was turned down. The 
big leagues were strictly Jimcrow then, and 
the magnates weren’t anxious to have the 
. greatest pitcher of all time mow down the World 
Champions and raise the big question, “Why 
isn’t he in there where he belongs?” 
It’s a long time later. Satchell Paige is now 


40 years old. Some of the 


doubtedly gone out of his whiplash right arm. 
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The great twirler shows some kids his famous knuckle ball 


But he still had enough left last Wednesday 
morning to convince Cleveland Manager Lou 
Boudreau and vice president Hank Greenberg 
that he could be a big help to the Indians’ drive 
for their first pennant since 1920. He may yet 
pitch in a World Series—and baseball fans -by 
the millions will now root for Cleveland to win 
the American League pennant and give history 
its chance to make a slight correction on a 
20-year injustice. 


With many big league teams needing pitch- . 
ing desperately, the signing of Paige by an out- 
fit which already boasts a staff including Fel- 
ler, Lemon, Bearden and Black should spur 


fans in the other 


color. 


fringe of Harlem 


speak up. 


Satchell Paige’s Challenge of 11 Years Back 
His All-Stars Offered to Take on Champs; This Week He Showed He Could Do It 


big league cities, excepting 


Brooklyn, to renew the demand that their 
teams shove discrimination into the ashcan and 
hire the best talent available regardless of 


p> 
ea 


Outstanding example of a team in need of 
experienced pitching is the New York Giants, 
a power laden outfit held back by second divi- 
sion twirling. With a ballpark located on the 


and traditionally drawing 


‘much support from that community, they have 
never made a move to even try out Negro play- 
ers. It’s certainly high time for the fans to 


- 


Ce 


he Other Crown Louis Retained 


By Remaining Champion, Louis Also Remained Symbol of Negro People’s. Struggie 


By Harold Cruse 


The reactionary patterns in the 
American way of life take strange 
forms when it comes to instigating 
more  Negro-baiting. Reaction 
doesn’t miss a trick in this respect. 

.A mew angle was developed last 
December when Jersey Joe Walcott 
came close to taking Joe Louis’ 
championship away from him, The 
decision in favor of Joe Louis split 


the boxing followers right down the, 


middle, creating astrong sentiment 
that had overtones of being anti- 
Louis. It appeared that a latent 
chauvinism toward Louis, the Negro 
champion of the world, then recog- 
nized the temper of the times as 
being ripe for expression and came 
forward. 
‘Walcott’s stock rose to, what was 
for him, unprecedented heights on 
the crest of that pro-Walcott senti- 
ment.. A sentiment which obviously 
ignored the fact that Louis was 
awarded a decision based on hon- 


7 


@st round-for-round point scoring.' , 
eo » ;ment to the Negro people in Amer- 


* 


© | ZHIS WAS NOT the first time 


that Louis had won an “unpopular” 
decision. The sports writers had 
labeled him a ‘“‘killer” and the pub- 
lic. had come to expect him to de- 
liver the corpse every tinfe. Any- 
thing less was a “poor” fight. Never- 
theless, Louis’ great prowess as a 
puncher and boxer did assure him 
honest evaluation from honest 
writers and most of the fans. 

The reviews of Louis’ fight before 
and after his championship bout 
contained in themselves all the 
curious ideological twists of the 
American mind on the Negro ques- 
tion. Louis came along when 
America and her 13,000,000 Negroes 
were struggling .and_ suffering 
through a catastrophic . economic 
crisis, a period when the national- 
ism in an oppressed nation runs to 
the high levels. The times were 
favorable forthe growth of national 
figures and Joe Louis did come 
along. And he became in every 


‘ 


sense a true national hero—a symbol 


of national striving and achieve- 


ica, a symbol of breaking through 
the Jimcrow barriers, of overcom- 


equal. : 


‘physical and mental make-up was 
never submitted. Thus, there has 


anti-Negro flavor in the approach 


career, held the Negro-balters at, 


ing adversaries, of being great and 


» When Louis stepped into the ring 
he carried the hopes and dreams of 
13,000,000 Negroes with him. When 
he won, as he was expected to win, 
the hearts of Negroes everywhere 
swelled with pride. When he lost 
to Max Schmeling there was grief 
and sorrow. 


* to the boxing game as an American 
sport; forgotten were the immens2 
financial returns; stricken out was 


THE RACISTS, however, from 
the very otuset attempted to sepa- 
rate Louis from, the Negro people 
as much as possible. References to. 
alleged predominance of Indian and 
white dDlood in Louis’ forbears were 
made for this purpose. Since it 
was impossible to claim him for the 
white “race” they settled by ascrib- 
ing his fighting abilities to white 
and Indian “blood.” What part the 
Negro “blood” played in Louis’ 


always been a latent anti-Louis, 


to Louis. 
But Louis, during his whole 


j|bay. His fighting greatness and the 
symbol for his people which he per- 
sonified could not be denied... 
not until he began to wane. 


drive got going. After the Walcott 


held the title. 


patterns of anti-Negro hysteria de-| 


every social, political and economic 


Louis, the champion, the symbol, 
turned the tables and reversed the 
events that were leading up to an 
evil chauvinist smearing. | 


When 
that came along the anti-Louis 


fight the drive was on to detract 
from Louis not only pugilistically 
but aS a symbol. Cast aside was 
the great contribution Louis made 


the fact that he never ducked a 
challenger during the 11 years he 
* 

IT WAS IN KEEPING with the 


veloping with the close of acy: 


War II, a development which has 
for its objective the wiping out of 


gain won by the Negro people. 
But at the Yankee Stadium Joe 


It is regrettable that Walcott, a 
Negro, happened to come along to 
be used as the unconscious pawn 
in this anti-Negro: drive. Whether 
or not Walcott recognized this it is 


impossible to say. But he was 
used. - He is not to be blamed be- 
cause after all Walcott is a good . 
fighter, a clever fighter. And, like 
any Other fighter, Negro or: white, 


'a@ shot at the championship is not 


to be passed off for political. con- 
siderations, nor should it be ex- 
pected. | 

Now that Walcott has made his 
supreme bid, it is hoped that he'll 
take his financial prizes, make the 
most of his failure and reflect. It 
is hoped that he’ll come to the con- 
clusion that, aside from the fact 
that Louis is still champion because . 
he is the superior fighter, all things 
taken into consideration, his taking 
a knockout from the champion was 
the best contribution he could have 
made to his -people’s struggle for 
equality. For in so doing one of 
his people's symbols is preserved 
unblemished for all time. ) 
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Chato, a Short Story About Spain 


IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION 


Made to Order for a Racket-buster i. 
By Walter Lowenfels 


By Spike Tarr 


A Tough Man on the Race Question 
By Abner W. Berry 


Why Kids Can’t Cool Off 
By Sonine Mitchell | ae 


- There’s No Substitute for Food 
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By A. B. Magil 


If Tel Aviv. is any 
Israel is seething with indignation 
at the suave Count’s impudent as- 
sault on the independence of the 
Jewish State. 

“It couldn’t have been worse if 
we had lost the war instead of 
smashing the Arab armies,” one 
man said to me. The entire press 
from the extreme right to the left 
denounces Bernadotte’s plan. 


What Bernadotte proposes is “to 
turn us into forced laborers for King 
Abdullah,” writes Davar, daily pub- 
lication of Histadrut Jewish Labor 
Federation. Haaretz a liberal bour- 
geois paper with the largest circu- 
lation in Israel, writes: “We didn’t 
fight the British White Paper for 
10 years in order to agree to the 
restriction on immigration, We 
didn’t succeed in convincing the 
UN Security Council and the UN 
Assembly of our right to full sov- 
ereionty in our state in order to 
give up this sovereignty at the bid- 
ding of Count Bernadotte—to be- 
come dependent upon Abdullah in 
the most vital questions of our 


state.” 

Al Hamishmar, daily publication 
of the United Workers Party, 
writes: “We are faced with a 


British mission and a British solu- 


tion.’ This paper demands the 
reply must be: “On this basis 
there’ll be no. negotiations with 


Count Bernadotte. There is only 
one basis for continuing negotia- 
tions—the UN resolution of Nov. 
29.”’ 

‘Kol .Haam, Communist daily 
paper, headlines Bernadotte’s pro- 
posals; “Truman-Bevin Plan to 
Stifle Independence of Israel.” 
Describing Bernadotte as an “agent 
of Anglo-American imperialism,” 
this paper declares: “No patriot 
will yield any part of our borders 
or permit foreign intervention 


j whether on immigration, political, 


economic or military questions.” Kol 
Haam urges preparations for strug- 
gle and uniting for aid from world’s 


democratic camp ‘headed by the So- 


= Bernadotte Is Bevin, 
*|Sa y Israeli Wo 


Kers 


TEL AVIV.—“Bernadotte is Bevin,” said a little tailor 
on the Alenby Road. This epitomizes the reaction of others 
JI have talked to today about 


criterion, all® 


Count Bernadotte’s proposals. 


viet Union and the people’s democ- 
racies. 
* ; 


WHILE COMMENTS in the press 
and among the public recognize 
that the Bernadotte Plan will re- 
establish British bases in Palestine 
and will place Israel at the mercy 
of the British vassals, there is far 
less awareness of the fact that the 
proposal would also strengthen the 


penetration of American imperial- 
ism. . 


In Israel itself, American capital 
and political influence would have 
Cleared the way for fastening 
their grip on the country. With 
Israel as a bridgehead and Amer- 
ican dollars as the battering ram, 
British positions would be more 
easily undermined, as already is 
the case in Iraq. The Bernadotte 
Plan would also make possible 
closer cooperation between the 
United States and Britain in op- 
posing genuine Arab anti-imperial- 
ist movements and in preparing a 
war against the USSR and the 
people’s' democracies. | 


On the question of what course 
to follow, I believe division in 
Yishuv is roughly along the lines of 
discussion I have listened to be- 
tween my tailor friend and a Jew- 
ish building trades worker whose 
trousers he was mending. The tailor 
thought Israel would have to bar- 
gain with Bernadotte to win a few 
concessions but in the end would 
accept because the country is too 
weak to stand*up to the powerful 
enemies. The worker, on the other 
hand, said: “We'll have to fight. 
There is no guarantee of victory, 
but your way is guarantee of com- 
plete defeat. Nobody thought we 
could stand up to the Arab armies 
with their superior numbers and 
arms, but look what we did.” 


No doubt the majority of the 
workers, farmers and youth feel 
like the building worker. My own 
observation is that Bernadotte’s 
proposals have increased the senti- 
ment for renewing the armed strug- 
gle if necessary when the truce ex 


!pires on Friday. 
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“What do they mean—free en- 
terprise?” 

That’s the questior bothering 
John J. Metro, Bayonne mik dealer. 

That, and the question of how 


he’s going to support a wife and. 


four children now that State Milk 
Control Director .Arthur Foran 
has yanked his license for deliv- 
ering milk every day to his 215 
customers. 

Col. Foran, it appears, is against 


\ daily milk deliveries. So is the 


milk trust. There’s more profit in 
the war-time skip-a-day delivery 
system—less wa7es, less overhead 
. . . less sales volume, true, but 
Foran’s policy of cortinuously 
higher prices is taking care of that 
angle very nicely, thank you. 
* 

MILK DEALER METRO’S cus- 
tomers don’t feel that way about 
it. And neither does Metro. 


_THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JULY 11, 1948 


“My customers want fresh milk,” 
he says. “Maybe they havn’t all 
got fancy electric refrigerators. 
Maybe they still use ice. Maybe 
there’s not enough room in their 
iceboxes for six or eight quarts at 
a time. That’s their business. They 
want their milk every day, and I 
want to deliver it te them.” 

Time was, a customer’s reeds 
and a dealer’s ability to satisfy 
them was what set a man up in 
business. It’s what they called 
free enterprise. But it doesn’t 
exist in New Jersey anymore— 
not in the milk business, says 
Metro. 

Because now, on Col. Foran’s 
say-so, the Dairymen’s League—a 
big business outfit trading under 


a “cooperative” sourding name— 
simply won’t deliver any milk to 
Metro Dairy Products. 


———THE MYSTERY OF THE MISSING MILK: 


Mr. Metro Discovers 'Free Enterprise’ 


NEW JERSEY NEWS 


It’s A PRETTY FUNDAMEN- 
TAL question to Metro. This is 
what he wired Gov. Alfred E. 


Driscoll: 
“Because I refused to perjure 


myself, I was refused a license and © 


now my source of supply has been 
cut off. I have three children and 
one coming, please God, and I do 
not have sufficient funds for a 
lawyer to protect my rights. The 
action of the Milk Control Board 
is all for the benefit of the milk 
trust whom Foran is serving. It 
is up to you to provide me with 
counsel or otherwise protect my 


* eivil rights instead of allowing 


them to be taken from me.” 

The Bayonne dealer said he 
hadn’t received a reply from the 
governor. And in Trenton Col. Foran 
was reported unavailable for com- 
ment. But a spokesman for the 


state milk control board said the 


board is still opposed to daily de- 
liveries on the grourd they would 
“send the price of milk up an extra 
cent to a cent and a half.” : 

“That’s a lauzh,” said Metro 
when he heard the board spokes- 
man’s concern about a rise in the 
price of milk. 

“For 13 years I’ve been getting 
up at 4 in the morning, climbing 
steps and hustling milk for my 
customers. For eight years Foran 
has been sittinz on his big back- 
side getting $10,000 a year for 
‘figuring out how to keep the price 
of milk up all the time. Is that 
what they mean by free enter- 
prise?” 

. * 

IT WAS A GOOD question. The 
Worker, interested in getting an 
answer from the fountainhead, 
called the New Jersey State Cham- 
per of Commerce and put it to 


Secretary Gumm. 
Yes, said Mr. Gumm, the Cham- 
ber advocates free enterprise. 


No, said Mr. Gumm, the Cham- 
ber doesn’t contemplate going to 
bat fer Mr. Metro. 

The Chamber wouldn’t want at 
this time to go int othe question® 
of whether Mr. Metro’s right of 
free enterprise has been violated. 

“We're not against all controls— 
not by a long shot,” said Mr. 
Gumm of the state- milk board; 
whose function is to keep the price 
of milk up. 

“You mean you wouldn’t mind 
seeing price control brought back 
to keep prices down?” asked The 
Worker reporter. 


“That,” said the secretary of 
the New Jersey Chamber of Com- 
merce, “is an entirely different 
matter. 


— 


v 


———— 
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A PETITION 


TO HON. ALFRED E. DRISCOLL, GOV ERNOR OF NEW JERSEY: 

Drastic reduction in the price of milk is vital to our children’s living standards. 
Both the consumers and the small farmers of New Jersey have been v:ctimized in 
the seven years of state-compelied »rice-fixing in the interest of the milk trusts. We 
urge you to permit a reduction in the price of milk by removing Milk Director 
Arthur Foran and abolishing state high-price-fixing NOW. 
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| Slugger Cops Freed 
it Jury Vote 


— 


C ae a out, get your neighbors to sign and mail to The Worker, Room 304, 38 Park Place, Newark, 
N. J. Paste on another sheet for more names). 


- 
" 


CAMDEWN.—An all-white jury of 11 women and one man failed to reach agreement 


on a guilty verdict against three Camden policemen charged with atrocious assault and 


battery against Magnus Tinsley, Atlantic City Negro.. The split was nine to three for 
acquittal. The jury was out six hours. Released pending decision by. the prosecutor’s 


Patrolman Samuel Saunders. A 
second count against Wilkie of 
threat to kill Tinsley was untried 
ohn a motion of defense attorneys, 
sustained by Judge Bartholomew 


Sheehan. 


7 


_ office on another trial were Sergeant John V. Wilkie, Detective Edward Shapiro and! Esty rose, looked steadily at 


BAYONNE.—George A. 
commissioners last week — 


pal employes. The money — 


It had been definitely assured the; 
city’s employes as a cost-of-living 
bonus one week before by each of 


But when the crucial moment 
came, Mayor Charles Heiser took 
a good look at the frosty counten- 
ance of the visiting Esso grandee, 
gulped—and backtracked on the 
commission’s promise. 

Esty didn’t even have to talk 
publicly against the bonus to get 
} the commissioners to go back on 
their word. All he had to do was 
remind them he was there. 


THE STANDARD OIL MAN put 
his act over at the con-lusion of the 
comnrission’s business. session,~when 
—with representatives of the Mu- 
nicipal Employes’ Association wait- 
|ing patiently and not a word men- 
tioned about the bonus—the mayor 


asked whether “any one in the au- 
dience” had anything to say. 


| Se in view of the way this trial 


went.” 


DISREGARDED by the _ nine 
jurors who favored acquittal was 
testimony of Tinsley, two former 
Camden policemen and a Glassboro 
farm manager who told how the 


at Wilkie. “There was no lunge,” 
Carroll said. 


Tinsley revealed he had been 
beaten by Wilkie in a Market street 
taproom, on the street and in a 


police patrol wagon before he was 
brought to the hospital, where the 


‘QUITS WRONG JOB 


Arthur F. Foran, 10,000-a- 
year state milk director, former 
state senate Republican majority . 
leader, president of ,the Foran 
Foundry and Mfg. Co., president 
of the Flemington National Bank 


fue the city in back railroad taxes.©— 


che five commissioners. | 


Esso Cracks Down- 
Bayonne Cracks Up 


Esty, manager of the Stand- 


ard Oil Company refinery here, cracked down on the city 


and the city commissioners 


cracked up on their promise of a $250,000 bonus for munici- 


$251,175.63, to be exact—is 


— 


each of the City. Fathers, sald: 
“I have nothing to say unless 
something is done te warrant 
comment from me,” and sat down. 
There was a long silence. : 
Then: “The commissioners have 
agreed we should not use the rail- 
road money to pay a bonus... 
We realize we should consider the 
taxpayer first... ..Is that right?” 
said the mayor, turning to his fel- 
low-commissioners. 


© 

“THAT’S RIGHT,” grinned Pub- 
lic Safey Commissioner Edward F. 
Clark. _ i 
IT WAS THEN that Esety 
deigned to speak in “support” of 
the commission’s action. 

John Panepinto, pesident of 
the Bayonne Municigal Emplo- 
yes. Association, reminded Esty 
that city workers hcre draw an 
average of less than $30 a week 
and. openly charged Heiser with 
“taking orders” from Esso. 


Grand Jury to 
Get CaseAgainst 


Benjamin Asbell, assistant prose€-| Atlantic City Negro was beaten, | ; ji Th } 

. other two cops joined the workout.| and director ef the Colombian T 
as cutor who handled the case come ome and clubbed by the a Defense witnesses brought out = en Steamship Com- Imcrow ed re 
oe oo Ss oe | | that Wilkie himself had been | panies, announced he will | NEW BRUNSICK.— Charges of 
AN EDITORIAL ‘ vege mpc “a fieail teencian drinking at the taproom and that | give up his position as chairman | discrimination again:t Negroes by 
ee a Lo | eneily was! the beatings began when Tinsley | of the state Fish and Game (the Strand Theater here have been 

’ y was refused service by the bar- | Council the second week in Sep- |remanded to the Middlesex County 
Shapiro beat the rap in the |>rought in. tender, William J. Lo’ tember. The job lary. 
. m J, Lovern. : pays no sa wcate Grand: Jury by Police Judge Takacs. 


a — “I heard Wilkie tell Tinsley he 
Tinsley case, no Negro— |,.4 better do what he was told or The charges, pressed by the New 
Peis Committee on Discrim- 


and few white workers— |nhe would blow out his brains,” Raffa ti ta | | 
will be safe in the hands |said. “I also saw Saunders rush into q U Ce e ue OWS ‘ination, involved violation of the 


of Camden cops. the hospital and grab Wilkie’s arm New Jersey civil rights statute. 
as he pulled his gun. Saunders | Charles Dunn and Alberta Welch 


1. : | ; « 
a It is up to YOU to see to punched Tinsley as he sat in a chair , | | : testified they had been refused ad- 
it that civil liber ty 1S {when Tinsley asked why he was qd 0 | C é r @n g ™ red | i mission to the Strand Theater or- 
saved in Camden County. | being beaten. * chestra. Their tsstimony was cor- 


* |. Write, wire and send dele- “Then Shapiro backed Tinsley | NEWARK.—“Frank Hague’s 11th hour plea for Gen-|Toborated by Roger Hall and Leo 
gations to Prosecutor | #8ainst a wall and beat him till |eral Ike Eisenhower as the Democratic Party’s Presidential “ tt Hae ee reso ee «ag 


‘Mitchell Cohn, County | he fell te the floor, While Tin- | candidate is proof hat the corrupt Hague machine cannot], misdemeanor were thrown out by 


i sley floor Wilkie kicked 
| Courthouse. Ca was on the floor W hope to keep the people of New Jer-© 
| : mden, Tell | him in the face.” | sey from voting for Henry Wallace |" Dewey’s. What have the Holder- Judge . Takacs. 


i » him Wilkie, Shapiro and | The kick broke Tinsley’s jaw. anit the New Party.” | mans and Stetins to say now about| Strand Theater policy tradition- 
ie ae Saunders must not go free | “Tinsley had blood on his face,” That's th aa on this kiss of death? ally has been to shunt Negroes into 
se to continue their brutal] |®@ffa said, “and Shapiro tried to shige . 5 oe an Bt GS ee, “Whether Eisenhower runs or|the baleony. Since the campaign 
eat - gluggings. Their pl fc iy, | Wipe it off.” chairman of the New Jersey Com-iot, the fact is that one week be-|OPened by the Committee Against 
: uggings. .ineir piace is in munist Party, on the eve of the , ings Tiscrhmine 
es Le State Prison.. They must be RATE APEAN George Boyer, ©D! Communist Party state convention. |{T®, ‘he Democratic © convention, }~ ee ee 
ae ah ‘ _ tried a “eS cuty when the three slugger cops i RS : the 110 convention votes announced |Strand and other theatres have 
ee gain! : : brought Tinsley into city jail, testi- agues chstress signals sShOW/ as in the bag for the general con-| been asking Negroes if they wish to 
ee /\fied he had seen Wilkie hit the|*®at Truman can't even carry the/sisted of the most corrupt political|Sit in the orchestra. 
ee ‘the shires cops, said the prosecutor’s| Negro twice at the jail and that/™achine vote in New Jersey—much/ machine the north—Hague’s—plus}| Committee chairman Joseph N. 
ae ee office had not decided whether &/'Tinsley was bleeding from the head./|!€8s the independent wate neces- ithe’ anti-Negro, anti-civil rights}Welch; father of one of the’ com- 
= <= Os ' Thomas Carroll, retired jailer, (SY to win the state,” Stein said. /gelegations of four Southern Bour- plaining witnesses in the Strand 
told the jury he had seen Wilkie | “They show, too, the true nature}bon Democratic machines.” . ease, said the court fight against 
hit Tinsley twice across the face |of the Eisenhower boom. We Com-| STEIN is slated to make the/Jimcrow would not be deterred by 
with a blackjack at police head- |munists have always pointed out/main political report to the state|“any temporary decision of the 
that Eisenhower’s candidacy would |Communist convention set for July|Strand to comply., wih, . fg part 
be Just’ as reactionary as ees 10. and 11, + 2 junder. pressure.” aa 
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NEW 


JERSEY 


JOHN BROWN 


'OHN BROWN is dead. 


If you have not lived in Camden, maybe you will not know 


what that means. 


But maybe, if you are a Communist, or one of the others . 
who have sweated and worked and had your head broken to - 
build the labor movement, you will know—even if you did not 
know John Brown himself, everf if you never heard of him. 

John Brown came te this country from Austria in 1923, 
jumped ship, entered the country illegally, roamed the coun- 
' try loeking for work and looking, too, for America. 
Seaman, textile worker, irom worker, welder, he fought 
through the bitter Passaic textile strike of 1926, laid the 
foundations for unionism wherever he went, joined the Com- 


-munist Party. 


He hit the bricks in Camden in 1935 and molded a 15-week 
struggie that gave birth to the Industrial Union of Marine 


and Shipbuilding Workers of 


America; led the great mass 


picket lines of shipowners that helped pull the RCA workers 
through their 1936 strike; was shop steward of welders, tackers 
\ and burners at New York Ship for 11 years; he revolutionized 
_. the yard’s safety system and he nurtured union men as some 
teachers, the very best, nurture their students... . 
) He was arrested, beaten, hounded by immigration author- | 


ities.. He was tempted with 


company offers of promotion 


that might have made him head of a great department in 
the war years. He: was a stubborn and proud scholar of 
- world affairs, reading the peace treaties and the Dun & Brad- 
street economic analyses in the fine print, scorning the sum- 
maries. ... He had a funny shuffling gait, that came of pull- 
ing his welder’s line from fourth level to innerbottem. .. . 
He was father of three, leved by many, betrayed ae some, and 
brought down by. pec ta at the net + ae ; 


TOW that. John is dena. I find aaa heniiacia to say he was 
a great man. None of us ever said that about him when 


re was alive. We said he was. 
; we meant, it is the same thing. 


a great guy. I think, for what 


: Many men are loved and respected as John was. There 
~* must be millions of workers at whose front porches, like John’s, 
‘there always seem to be other workers Srapring in to shoot 


the breeze. 


But: there is. eden else. One of the measures of @ 

, man is the degree in which he is hated. by the pompous, the 
_ liars, the jackals, the angle boys who step cautiously through 
life from shoylder to shoulder of their fellow-men. John Brown 


was so hated. 


Maybe this will tell you sobiiatinine about him: 


In January, 1945, with the 


war against the Axis not yet 


won, the subforemen at New York Ship walked out on strike. 
It was a bitter moment. John Brown never had illusions about 


the company’s contribution to 


the war effort. A Communist 


in spite of Browder, he knew New York Ship’s patriotism be- 
gan and ended with its cost-plus contraets. The subforemen 


> Were good union men, by and 
Hs] close personal, friends. 


large. Their leaders were his 


_John called his committeemen together for a meeting at 


| the welders’ shanty. 


Masks uptilted or slung back over their 


_< dirt-scaled leather jackets, the welders and tackers and burners 
a jammed the little wood building to the walls. Production :- was 


paralyzed. With the subforemen out, the welders didn’t know 


what to do. 


John Brown teld them qbbat fascism. He told them of 
‘Wall Street’s ties with the Nazi Axis, and about the kind 
of working-class discipline it would take to beat the fascists 


at home and abroad. When 


he finished there were a few 


questions, Then the welders streamed out. 


Within 10 minutes, up and 


down the ways, you could see 


the hlue arcs beginning to light up and the sparks cascading 
down the top levels as thousands of -welders, directed by John 
Brown’s committeemen, took up the battle against fascism. 
John was about to leave the shanty when a top welding 
department boss rushed in to congratulate him. - 
Normally.a mild and jovial man, John turned fiercely on 


the welder boss. 


“Get out,” he said. “Get the hell out and stay out. This 


is a union shanty.” 


Then he put his mask up on his nee and went down to 


the slab to do his work. 


- Final RC A 


— JOHN ¥. NORMAN 


Count 


wamps Reabaiters 


CAMDEN. — Jack Carlin, Daniel Arnold and Ernie 
Polak—the: three brain-trusters of UE-C1O Local 103’s 


right-wing “CIO. Policy Ticket”—went down to thumping 
defeat in the big RCA local’s. elec-@— 


tion, final results of the vote showed | 

this week. 

“Tabulation of the locals 

x ballots, just completed after a four- 
‘week count, disclosed an 85 percent 
Sweep for the progressive slate 
headed by mrss ei teaes — John 
MN os Aaa 


3 Only seven’ minor posts out of 48 
wert to the “CIO Policy Ticket” 
which campaigned — openly on ‘an 
anti-Wallace, anti-Communist, pro- 

Plan and pro-Phil Murray 
platform. The right-wingers, per- 
sonajly endorsed at a campaign ban- 
quet by CIO secretary James Carey, 
failed ta elect a single major officer. 


4,600 


local of right-wing state CIO Presi- 
dent Carl Holderman, under whose 
auspices they were given a rousing 
ovation by right-wing delegates to 
the last state CIO convention. 


@Polak, a veteran Carey-Block 
henchman, was defeated as a Na- 
tional convention delegate. 

® Arnoijd, defeated as a delegate 
te District Council No. 1, was the 
No. 1 right-wing leader in the 
local until a trial board indict- 
ment of taking union money under 


N ion ws 


Pie EEE... 
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THE NEW LOOK.—Members of the Fur Workers Local 140 (IFLWU-CIO) show how to beat the biet— 
and the Se their new “Wallace in 48” T-shirts, 


Rightwing Payoff No. I 


IUMSWA Officer: 
ry Scab-Herding — 


PERTH AMBOY.—Leaders of the Industrial Union of? 


Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America (CIO) en- 
gaged in open scab-herding here in an effort to break a 


strike of the newly formed Perth® 
ership. 


Amboy Industrial Union (Ind.). 

- The independent local, formerly 
affiliated to IUMSWA as Local 60, 
voted strike after representatives of 
the Welin Davit and Boat Co. had 
refused to meet with its elected 
negotiating committee. 

Three carloads of men led by | 
IUMSWA regional director Alfred 
Meyers and national organizer Di 
Pasquale arrived here from New 
York and tried to spearhead a back- 
to-work movement among the 250 
striking workers picketing the Weln 


ij Davit and Boat gates: 


They didn’t get very far. 
* 

A SHOCKING APPEAL to po- 
lice violence against the. strikers 
was made by Milton Murray, 
IUMSWA public relations spokes- 
man, who has been employed by 
the CIO Shipbuilders’ Union 
since he was defeated as national 
president of the American News- 
paper Guild. Said Murray: 
“Any irresponsible or illegal 
picketing at the Welin plant is, 
I suppose, up to the law enforce- 
ment officers of. Perth Amboy. 
Our union intends to live up to 
the terms of its contract and our 
members intend to report to work 
in the proper way.” 


The IUMSWA contract with the] 


company expired June 23. In a 
near-100 percent vote both at gen- 
eral membership meetings an 
through filing of individual decer- 
tification cards, the members of the 
former IUMSWA local had request- 
ed disaffiliation from the CIO union 
for “failing to represent us in con- 
trdct. negotiations.” 
+ 
DESPITE the overwhelming vote} 
by the membership, the Welin 
Davit management posted bulletin 
board notices declaring its inten- 
tion to negotiate only with the 
right-wing IUMSWA national lead-| 


defeated as a delegate te the South 

Jersey CIO council. 

Outstar.ding in the vote was the 
election of four Negro candidates 
for the first time in the history of 
Local 108. In addition to James R. 
Caldwell, newly elected treasurer, 
Stella W. Smith was elected to the 
trial board, Theodore G..White to 
the by-laws committee, and Mat- 
thew Jackson as a delegate to the 
South Jersey CIO. All were progres- 
sive nominees. | 


SEE PAGE 2 FOR 


MORE JERSEY. NEWS' 


‘trial Union of Mine, 


d |pudiated. by the membership, which 


W. E. Woods, president of the 
Perth Ambey Industrial Union, 
said: “The rule-or-ruin IUMSWA 
officials are attempting to seize on 


the impending struggle for a. 
_wage increase as a means to make 
“the majority submit to dictation 
by a minority. Their action is a 
good example of why the Perth 
Amboy local -has pulled out of 
IUMSWA to save the union and 
win union wages and working 
conditions.” 


Rightwing Payoff No. 2 


——e 


AS & RCO. CITES PHIL MURRAY 
IN STAND AGAINST ClO UNION 


PERTH AMBOY. 


— CIO workers at the American 


Smelting and Refining Co. plant here voted to strike after 


Murray as authority ‘for its anti-© 


union position. 

The vote, conducted in a secret 
ballot by Local 365 of the Indus-| 
Mill and 
Smelter Workers, was 896 to 127. 


At stake are wage increases and/|. 


company recognition of the union’s 
nationwide AS & R Council. 

The company last month had 
notified Local 365 it would not 
honor its affiliation with the AS 
é& R Council, coordinating body for 
all CIO locals in the giant smelt- 
ing company’s plants. 

* 

COMPLIANCE by Local 365’s ex- 
ecutive board with the company’s 
demand for disaffiliation was re- 


voted-to retain its representation 
by the national council. 

In a half-page newspaper ad 
addressed to his “dear employes,” 
AC & R plant manager K. 
Harms sought. to influence the 
vote in best Taft-Hartley fash- 


{the company refused to bargain collectively and cited Philip 


ion by attacking the mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union as 
“Communist dominated.” 

“The company has been warned, 
time and again that, as stated 
in last year’s report. te Philip 
Murray by the CIO committee 
appointed by him, ‘representa- 
tives of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers were busy not only in at- 
tempting to organize members of 
the union, but any others they 
could, into the Communist 
Party,’” Harms said. 


Harms got his answer 
7-to-1 strike vote. ; 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Union 
ads signed by the AS & R Council 
pointed out the company’s profits 
had increased—after all taxes had 
been paid—from $15,712,122 in 1946 
to $36,773,231 in. 1948. Chairman of - 
the board of AS & R, the union 
a draws more than $100,000 


in the 


Irvington Rall y Defies 
Threats, Speech Ban — 


IRVINGTON.— The Independent Progressive Party’s 
civil liberties rally here Tuesday night “will go. forward 
regardless of threats or official attempts at suppression of 


free speech,” 

That’s the promise of 12th Dis- 
trict IPP leaders, faced with @ 
double-barreled refusal. by Irving- 


ton city authorities to grant the 


use of Town Hall for the meeting 
and the threat. of old-line veteran 


—;| officials to organize an “ice cream 


social” on Town Hall green the 
night of the IPP rally. 


o 


Goes at thera which will 


be held on the _ green, include 
Katherine Armitage Van Orden, 


12th District congressional candi- 
date, and James Imbrie, the new 
party’s nominee for U. 8S. Senator. 

Organization of a veterans’ com- 
mittee in support of the rally was 
jamnounced by Edward Huhn and 
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‘SATCHEL PAIGE winds ‘up 


~ Satchell Paige's 


His All-Stars Offered to Ta 


en ties Bs ee Ppa 2 Pe eae allots abate Bees ae ss Bee = ee - “ a eae 
Eee os Segre eee 
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The great twirler shows some 


Challenge of 11 Years Back 


ke on Champs; This Week He Showed He Could Do It — 


kids his famous knuckle ball 


Back in 1937, Satcheli Paige, through the - But he still had enough left last Wednesday 


pages of The Worker, challenged the winners 
of the World Series to a game with his Negro 
All-Stars. “T’ll pitch,” he said, “And if we lose 
we won’t ask a cent for the game.” 

Of course his offer was turned down. The 
big leagues were strictly Jimcrow then, and 
the magnates weren’t anxious to have the 
greatest pitcher of all time mow down the World 
Champions and raise the big question, “Why 
isn’t he in there where he belongs?” 


It’s a long time later. Satchell Paige is now 
40 years old. Some of the old flame has un- 


morning to convince Cleveland Manager Lou 
Boudreau and vice president Hank Greenberg 
that he could be a big help to the Indians’ drive 
for their first pennant since 1920. He may yet 
pitch in a World Series—and baseball fans by 
the millions will now root for Cleveland to win 
the American League pennant and give history 
its chance to make a slight correction on a 
20-year injustice. 

With many big league teams needing pitch- 
ing désperately, the signing of Paige by an out- 
fit which already boasts a staff including Fel- 
ler, Lemon, Bearden and Black should spur 


fans in the other big league cities, excepting 
Brooklyn, to renew the demand that their 
teamis shove discrimination into the ashcan and 
hire the best: talent available regardless of 


color. 


Outstanding example of a team in need of 
experienced pitching is the New York Giants, 
a power laden outfit held back by second divi- 
sion twirling. With a ballpark located on the 
fringe of Harlem and traditionally drawing 
much support from that community, they have 
never made a move to even try out Negro play- 
ers. It’s certainly high time for the fans to 


speak up. 


doubtedly gone out of-his whiplash right arm. 


a 


The Other Crown Louis Retained 


By Remaining Champion, Louis Also Remained Symbol of N egro People’s Siruggle 


By Harold Cruse 


The reactionary patterns in the 
American way of life take strange 
forms when it comes to instigating 
more Negro-baiting. Reaction 
doesn’t miss a trick in this respect. 
' A new angle was developed. last 
December when Jersey Joe Walcott 
came close to taking~Joe Louis’ 
Championship away from him. The 
decision in favor of Joe Louis split 
the boxing followers right down the 
middle, creating a strong sentiment 
-that had overtones of being anti- 
Louis. It appeared that a latent 
chauvinism toward Louis, the Negro 
champion of the world, then recog- 
nized the temper of the times as 
-being ripe for expression and came 
forward. 

_ Walcott’s stock rose to, what was 

for him, unprecedented. heights on 
the crest of that pro-Walcott senti-| 
‘ment. A sentiment which obviously 
‘ignored the fact that Louis was 
_-@warded a decision based on hon- 
@st round-for-round point scoring. 

* 


, THIS WAS NOT the first time)the >Simcrow barriers, of overcom- 


that Louis had won an “unpopular” | 
decision. The sports writers had 
labeled him a “‘killer” and the pub- 
lic had come to expect him to de- 
liver the corpse every time. Any- 
thing less was a “poor” fight. Never- 
theless, Louis’ great prowess as a 
puncher and boxer did assure him 
honest evaluation from honest 
writers and most of the fans. 

The reviews of Leuis’ fight before 
and after his championship bout 
contained in themselves all the 
curious ideological twists of the 
American mind on the Negro ques- 
tion. Louis came along when 
America and her 13,000,000 Negroes 
were struggling and _ suffering 
through a catastrophic economic 
crisis, a period when the national- 
ism in an oppressed nation runs to 
the high. levels. The times were 
favorable for the growth of national 
figures and Joe Louis did come 
along. And he became in every 
sense a true national hcro—a symbol 
of national striving and achieve- 
;yment to the Negro people in Amer- 
‘ica, a symbol of breaking through 


| 


ing adversaries, of being great and 
equal. 

When Louis stepped into the ring 
he carried the hopes and dreams of 
13,000,009 Negroes with him. When 
he won, as he was expected to win, 
the hearts of Negroes everywhere 
swelled with pride. When he lost 
to Max Schmeling there was grief 
and sorrow. 

. * 

THE RACISTS, however, from 
the very otuset attempted to sepa- 
rate Louis from the Negro people 
as much as possible. References to 
alleged predominance of Indian and 
white blood in Louis’ forbears were 
made for this purpose. Since it 
was impossible to claim him for the 
white “race” they settled by ascrib- 
ing his fighting abilities to white 
and Indian “blood.” What part the 
Negro “blood” played in Louis’ 
physical and mental make-up was 
never submitted. Thus, there has 
always been a latent anti-Louis, 
anti-Negro flavor in the approach 
to Louis. 

But Louis, during his. whole 


| But at the Yankee Stadium Joe 


career, held the Negro-baiters at 


jevil chauvinist smearing. 


bay. His fighting greatness and the 
symbol for his people which he per- 
sonified could n6t be denied . . 

not until he began to wane. When 
that came along the anti-Louis 
drive got going. After the Walcott 
fight the drive was on to detract 
from Louis not only pugilistically 
but aS a symbol. Cast aside was 
the great contribution Louis made 
to the boxing game as an American 


sport; forgotten were the immens?!ja 


financial returns; stricken out was 
the fact that he never ducked a) 
challenger during the 11 years he 
held the title. 
* 

IT WAS IN KEEPING with the, 
patterns of anti-Negro hysteria de- 
veloping with the close of World 


War II, a development which has 
for its objective the wiping out of 
every social, political and economic 
gain won by the Negro people. 


Louis, the champion, the symbol. 
turned the tables and reversed the 
events that were leading up to an 


junblemished for all time. 


It is regrettable that Walcott, a 
Negro, happened to come along to 


‘\be used as the unconscious pawn 


in this anti-Negro drive. Whether 
or not Walcott recognized this it is 


impossible to say. But he was 
used. -He is not to be blamed be- 
cause after all Walcott is a good 
fighter, a clever fighter. And, like 
any other fighter, Negro or white, 
shot at the championship is not 
to be passed off for political con- 
Siderations, nor should it be ex- 


pected. 


Now that Walcott has made his 
supreme bid, it is hoped that he’ll 
take his financial prizes, make the 
most of his failure and reflect. It 
is hoped that he’ll come to the con- 
clusion that, aside from the fact 
that Louis is still champion because 
he is the superior fighter, all things 
taken into consideration, his taking 
& knockout from the champion was 
the best contribution he could have 
made O. his people’s struggle for 
equality. For in so doing one of 
his people’s symbols is preserved 
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burg. 


since he moved into the block last 


by The. Daily Worker indicates that 


sdelphia’s first bomb attack on a 


July 4 week-end, the 75th anniver- 


lave owners reached in their war 


day night, June 30,” Davis told us. 


floor apartment he occupies in the | 


‘acis 


By Walter Lomeitele 


ae 
y 


cists Bomb Negro 
ome in North Phila. 


+ PHILADELPHIA.—The home of a Nero was bombed -last week by White Su- 
premacists. The victim is Thomas Davis, 50, of 855 N. 5-St. The bomb tore.a deep crater 
through the cement doorway of the apartment house he owns there. It wrecked the 
lower part of the front floor. It shattered windows throughout the neighborhood. By a 


miracle, nobody was killed. Some ©— 


of Davis’s Negro tenants and some 
ef his white neighbors were cut 
by flying glass. 


‘The attack on Davis came ealhed: 


ly 75 years after the Southern slave-| 
owners were driven back:at Gettys- 


The bomb was apparently thrown 
by the same white supremacists. who 
have been threatening Davis ever 


winter. Police disregarded Davis’s| 
requests for protection before the. 
bombing. They appear not to be 
making any headway in jailing the 
criminals, yet a brief investigation 


the guilty group should not be too 
difficult to find. 


We vyisisted the scene of Phila- 


Negro on July 1. We had Gettys- 
burg in mind, because we had plan- 
ned to visit the battlefield over the 


sary of the high water mark the 


against the union. 

_ Instead, we stayed on in Phila- 
delphia to report on the war against 
the United States as it is still be- 
ing conducted in 1948. | 
“Tt was about 10 o’clock Wednes- 


‘He is a handsome, well-built man, 
somewhat nearsighted. He spoke 
te us in the spotless and. well- 
appointed parlor of the ground | 


“I was sitting at the piano, I 
heard this explosion. I didn’t 
know what happened. I saw 
smoke and thought it might be 
fire. I ran to the front. People 
gathered around from. upstairs 
.and next. door. — 

“Some said it must have been 
lightning. Then I smelled the 
Smoke and looked for signs. I 
saw the_big hole on the doorsill. 
I realized it had been a bomb. 


“Police came. They said later 
they couldn’t find any of the bomb 
fragments. 3 


BAD AIM 


“Evidently the bomb had been 
thrown from a passing, auto, and 
the aim was bad. The target was 
evidently the store window, where 
I am putting in a little lunch room. 
But they missed the window. The 
bomb landed on the doorstep. 

“People in my house, and down 
the street were cut by the glass. A 
lot of windows were shattered. The 
whole neighborhood got a shaking 
up. It’s just a miracle that nobody 
was in the doorway, or standing in 
front, or it would have been mur- 
der.” 

‘We talked to some of the neigh- 
bors. They were all frightened, but 
didn’t know what to do. They real- 
ize that while the bomb was aimed 
at getting Davis out of the street, 
it endangered all of them. . 

This is not the first time. Davis 
has been bombed. He owns another 


veamaie, datumel 


: J —— os [os 


small apartment house at 311 Pop- 


to the Beacon Realty 


| 


lar Streét, and a bomb was dropped/| 


into his cellar there last winter. 
Davis told us he had asked Po- 
lice Superintendent Howard Sutton 


for protection last winter, after he}. 


moved into Fifth street. He was 
the first Negro in the block, and 
began to get threatening calls. 


GIVEN BRUSHOFF 


He was given a brushoff, told 
he didn’t need any protection, and 
if he had trouble to notify the 
local police station. Later, as 
he continued to get threatening 
phone calls, he notified the local 
police, but they 2 beieteea ag the 
‘complaint. 


“Some of the threats were made 
Company 
from whom I bought the property. 
The agent there told me that one 
man identified himself as a division 
leader. He said he owned an apart- 
ment house nearby and didn’t want 


‘any colored in the neighborhood. 


“Just a few days ago a man 
they call Nick, said to me: ‘You 
think you’re smart. But we run 
this neighborhood and we'll make 
it hot for you.’ 

Meanwhile, Davis is sitting tight. 
He told us that the several apart- 
ments he owns in the city are 
each the first for Negro tenants 
in white blocks. Apparently he 
has not been frightened from his 
ene-man campaign to supply, in 
a business way, and in a small 
way, decent living quarters te Ne- 


groes. 


De Fagin 
ee . 
ggg , 


THOMAS DAVIS shows two of his tenants, Mrs. Lucy Outland anit 
Miss Elva Lawrence, the two-foot crater made by a bomb that race- 


haters threw on the doorstep of his apartment house, 855 N. Fifth St. 
The Worker photo by G. Marshall Wilson. 


‘So Proudly W. e Hail 
The Demopublicans’ 
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—See Page 13 
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By Norman Anderson 

PHILADEBPHIA.—Cold Shivers tate dows the baths ” the members of i 
“Philadelphia Ring” last week as the Federal Government opened a full-fledged investiga- 
tion of their income tax returns for the past seven years. 


oem 


* 
THE WORKER learned that the 


returns of more than 10 high rank-} 


ing GOP city officials are being 


re-checked” by the Bureau of In- 


ternal Revenue. 
Among those being investigated: 


- 


‘@ are Sheriff Austin Meehan, Deputy 


Sheriff William J. Morrow, Con- 


roller Frank J. Tiemann and 


\ 


“ 


whether the potential voters ‘are 


former Director of Supplies and 
Purchases, Charles H. Grakelow. 


The size of their income returns 
is indicated by the fact that their 
reports are being returned here 
from Washington. Only returns 
showing $25,000 gross or $7,000 net 
are filed in Washington. 

' It was reported that the “re- 
check” is not a routine one but an 
all out examination ordered by 
Washington. . | 
. The fact that the investigation 
is being. pushed from the nation’s 
- capital, may explain why the Fed- 
eral Government has -entered the 
“mess”. at this time. While the 


Administration is aloof to similar | 


scandals in Democratic strong- 
_ dholds like Jersey City, Kansas City 
-and. Chicage, it may find a means 
of raising the scandals here as an 
election issue and reaping po- 
litica] capital from the situation. | 


Few “Republican leaders are anx- 
jous to push the investigations 
much further. It all began when 
the Grundy-Annenberg faction of 


' the Republican machine created the 


Committee of 15 to oust Dave Har- 
ris and Joe Pew from control. The 
investigations turned out to be an 
uncontrollable Frankenstein which 
continued to involve more and more 
officials and millions more in stolen 


funds. 
* 


NOW THAT Grundy and An- 


nenberg are.in the saddle they are} peo 


attempting to halt the monster of 
their own creation.“ This is done 
by cornering only a few individual 


ow 


. ‘i ‘ 
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U.S. Scrutiny ° 


Coen 


Tare thing tall arg 


Harry Truman, hwerit your'e 


HERMAN T HABERDASHER 


BOS # 


VE NEWS SERVICE 


shout Herman... You've 


er 


culprits and ignoring the big shots | 
who made off with the real dough: 
Thus far, only one man, Michael 
Viola, an employe in Grakelow’s de- 
partment has-been indicted. 
Confronted with this . sijuation 
the Democrats could easily walk in 
and make-much political hay by 
nabbing a-few ring-leaders for in- 
‘come tax evasion. 
* 


THE ENTRANCE of Federal in- 
vestigators into the scandals makes 
still clearer the crying need of the 
pile to take the investigation in- 
to their own hands and clear out 
the small fry as well as\the bank- 
ates We bondholders who dominate 


nist” discovery. It is revealed by the©@— 
Census Bureau, which shows that 
potential women voters outnumber 
potential male voters by two mil- 
lion. The census figures are: 48,- 
165,100 votes among women and 
46,496,000. among men. 

However, the  eenation & not 


men or women—BUT THAT MANY 
ARE STILL ONLY POTENTIAL 
ae 


. NOBODY will be able to vote un- 


Man or Woman—You Have. 
To Be Registered to Vote 


| "PHILADELPHIA —America’s women can play a de- 
cisive role i in the November election to vote Henry Wallace 
in as president of the United States. This is nota “Commu- 


_™) time since June 1, 1937, and have 
| kept the registration active 


| mot cast a ballot within four years 


: citizen one month 
Residence: Must have lived in 
Pennsylvania one year. Must have 
resided in the election district 
twe months. (not 60 days) 
Registration—Must have been 


permanently registered at any 


through voting. If the voter has 


‘fn Philadelphia (two years else- 
where in the state) he must 
register. He must register in per- 
son if he moves from one election 
district te another. j 

fhe, deadline for registration is 
Sept. 11. Between Sept. 1 and Sep- 
tember 11 traveling registrars will 
tour the city to sign up potential 

Persons may register before Sept. 


pointed out two weeks ago, only a 
people’s movement which will sweep 


the bankers will clear up me 


“mess.” 


i. 


‘out both old parties and with them 


i Robert Sanders 


‘PENNSYLVANIA NEWS 


Hopkinson’ Denies 
Scandal V 
Of Secret Parley 


as Topic 


_ PHILADELPHIA. — The bankers have added a new 
grater: to the City fall's multi-million tax thefts. They 


cannot agree on the same story about the secret dinner 


meeting they held with Republican¢ 


officials in the Barclay Hotel on 
Flag Day, June 14. (Exposed in the 
June 27 Worker.) | 

. One banker axplains the secret 
parley one way, another banker, 


-tanother way. if: it isn’t scandalous 


when bankers cannot agree on just 


how they are running the city 


government, we. will eat a raw, un- 
cooked million-dollar banknote. 
As for a situation in which bank- 
ers do meet secretly to give orders 
to elected officials—that’s some- 
thing for the people to discuss and 
act on. 
| Anyhow, we called Edward Hop- 
kinson, Jr. at his office in the local 
Morgan banking branch of Drexel 
Co. at 15th and Walnut St. Hop- 


Commission, head of the PTC, and 
a director in numerous. other 
Morgan enterprises. 

We queried Mr. Hookinddn about 
a story on the secret Baclay Hotel 
meeting which the Inquirer fi- 
nally got around to “euorting”— 
|days after the event, and two days 
after The Worker exposure of the 
parley hit the streets. | 

According to the Inquirer “infor- 
mant” whom the Annenberg gazette 
did not identify by name, it wasn’t 
Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. Hopkinson as- 
sured us, the- Barclay meeting dis- 
cussed various legislative proposals 
to end’ the city scandals, city 
charter revision, and other “re~- 
forms,”—but not jail. 

However, Mr. Hopkinson told us: 
“The City Charter was not even 
discussed. The meeting was not 


| political by any means. The . only 


kinson is head of the City Planning| 


topics discussed were problems of 
the city Planning Commission. 


“It. was only a meeting similar 
to caucuses held in Fred Garman’s 
office in preparation for proposals 
to be submitted to City Council.” 
(Garman, president of City Coun- 
cil, was one of the city officials at 
the Barclay secret parley). 


As for the City scandal, unlike’ 
the Inquirer “informants” banker 
Hopkinson, told us it was discussed 
“only in passing.” 

So, as the saying goes—“you puts 
down your money and you takes 
your pick.” It The Inquirer and its 
informant. are correct, and the city 
scandals were the main topic of 
discussion, one of the great cap- 
tains of finance, didn’t understand 
a word of what was said at a se- 
cret political dinner at which he 
‘was host. 

Or if Mr. Hopkinson’s version is 
accurate, then the: Inquirer and 
its informant were equally in the 


3; dark as what was said at the secret. 


dinner. 

Or maybe Mr. Hopkinson realized 
tha: impropriety, or worse, of bank- 
ers holding a secret political meet- 
ing with elected city officials in- 
volved in thefts amounting to mil-. 
lions? 

Maybe Mr. Hopkinson prefers 

not have the people raise the 
Slégans, “Jail the criminals. Get the 
bankérs out of City Hall?” 
' In that case, any brain special- 
ist or psycho-analyst would under- 
stand how .Mr. Hopkinson’s sub- 
conscious anxieties. might over- 
power his memory. 


Set Pace in Face 


Of Draft, Joblessness 

PHILADELPHIA.—Youth, hardest 
hit by the draft, and the current 
job pinch, is playing a leading part 
in developing the third party 

In Pennsylvania, for example, an 
imaginative and spirited organiza- 
tional job is being conducted by 
Youth and Students for Wallace. 

Several weexs ago four carloads 
of students traveled into four 
strategic areas of the state and 
helped the infant Youth-for-Wal- 
lace group there set up organiza- 
tions which figure to play a large 


jpart in mobilizing the small towns 


and rural areas of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania to the Wallace banner. 

One group visited Walkes-Barre, 
the heart of the anthracite district. 
Two groups, one composed of stu- 
dents and one of working youth was 
orgar.ized. 

The anthracite region surrounding 
Wilkes-Barre is confronted with a 
serious uneniployment problem. 
Thirty-five thousand persons are un- 
empfoyed there, 28,008 of whom are 
veterans. _ 

Other youth groups went to Lan- 
caster - York; Harrisburg - Reading; 
Allentown, Bethlehem and Easton. 

‘As previously: reported in The 
Worker over 200,000 young people 
are looking for work in Pennsyl- 
wania. 
Ah organization was set up in 
Scranton and one in Harrisburg. A 
t|meeting at which Progressive Party 
l|congressional candidate Joseph 


Rainey spoke was held in the state 
capital oe 


Shibe Park Rally 


‘PARK, WHICH HOLDS 


Youth Meet Follows 


PHILADELPHIA.—Within a pe- 
riod of less.than 24 hours this city 
will be the scene of two history 
making events which will play a 
large part in determining whether 
is HORRY Vee ge Se Sey ee baa 
for peace, 

‘On the night of July 24 Henry 
Wallace and Glen Taylor will for- 


‘mally accept the New Party nomi- 


nations for president and vice- 
president of the United States, 
v * 

THE SCENE WILL BE SHIBE 
33,000 
PEOPLE. 

The following day more than 1,500 
young people from 46 states will 
meet in Convention Hall to estab- 
lish a new youth organization dedi- 
cated to support the program of the 
New Party of Wallace and Taylor. 

WHILE IT will support the New 
Party and its program, the organi- 
zation is not expected to become 
formally affiliated with it. 

_The call for the youth conven- 
tion was sent to more than 100,000 
members of youth groups 
throughout the nation. The con- 
cluding sentences of the. call 
point out that role the new or- 
ganization will play in American 
life. It declares: : 

“We are young people bern 
after the first World War, who 
have fought and lived through the 
second World War, and who are 
determined te join with ethers to | 


.| prevent world destruction, We | 


Youth-for-Wallace Lead — 
Pa. Third Party Drive 


Group Helps Buck 
|N. Carolina Terror 


PHILADELPHIA. .— “Operation 
Gideon” was mobilized last week to 
buck a reign of terror against 
Third Party workers in .North 
Carolina. 


In response to an emergency ap- 
peal for aid, four young people from 
Philadelphia journeyed to North 
Carolina in order to help Wallace 
supporters meet their July 10 
deadline for getting the former 
vice-president on the ballot. : 


North Carolina’s Progressive 
Party had sent out the appeal after 
Third Party workers, especially 
Negroes, were terrorized while 
gathering signatures on petitions 
which would put the New Party on 
the ballot. 


Pennsylvania Youth-for-Wallace- 
Party had sent out the appeal after 
organizer, Harry . Dubin, reported 
that the North Carolinians are 
angry but still scared and inex- 
perienced in the fight against the — 
lynchers. The four Philadelphians 
would be of inestimable aid in 
helping the Third Party get on the 
ballot, he declared. 

Dubin also reported that a youth 
organizer has been sent to Harris- 
burg to organize Youth-for-Wallace 


life! We have a 
We have a right 


have 
right 
te happiness! 
THE 33,000 seats in Shibe Park 


a right to 
to liberty! 


heed 


are being sold at a fast rate, 
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The Story of Anna Penn ypacker: 
From State C apitol to Socialism 


By Arthur Noyes 


PHILADELPHIA.—It has Deen said that dach person comes to Socialism in his 
own way. One person joins the fight for a new social order ecause he can’t find a job; 
another because of his experience during a strike — and the list could go on endlessly. 
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‘conservative background, a woman | ee OO 
who never knéw sufferiz 1g or pov- etd oe pee - 
cialist movement and the Commu-| 222 By ese 


nist Party? 


- packer. 


- This is the story of Anna Penny- SS a 


Bee 

It was the education Anna eee 
Pennypacker received after she was| 4 
graduated from college which con-| 4 = 29 
vinced her that the only way out): =-7 & 


for the American people is com-| { 


| . cane ee os ie 
plete social reconstruction, a neW| 2443723 
SER ee 
Pee nate figs ce ose 


society which would end war, ex- 


ploitation and poverty. 
‘ . She was born in Philadelphia in 


1876. After graduation from Friends 


ANNA - PENNYPACKER 


Mawr College and the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital Nurses Training 
School. . i | 

In 1903, Anna Pennypacker’s 
father was elected Gvoernor of 
Pennsylvania and her nursing 
career was interrupted. It wasn’t 
until a few years later that she 
_ yeturned to. her profession and be- 
gan in earnest her education. 

She never came in contact with 
the progressive movement during 
her eafly life, she toid us. But 
she began to wonder and ask ques- 
tions as a school nurse in the. 
Philadlphia school system. 

_ “It was then,” she said, “that 

I saw how people live in the poor- 
-er districts ef the city.. Many of 
_the people I worked with lived on 
imadequate relief doles during the 
depression. That experience was 
‘illuminating as to how many 

people live in one ef the wealthiest 

states of the country.” 
. 

WHEN the first World War broke 
out Anna Pennypacker joined a 
number of” organizations to work 


-» against the war she hated so much. 


“Because of my hatred of war 
Pf sought a way out and joined 
groups like the Women’s Peace 
Union, Fellowship Reconciliation 
and War Resisters League.” 

. And then came the Russian Revo- 
lution. 

“Right after World War I,” 
Miss Pennypacker declared, “$e 


much ‘was being said about the - 


terrible Russian Revolution and 
the Bolsheviks, so many stories 
_Were spread which contradicted 
each other in the next few days, 
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that we began wondering what 
was really happening in Russia. 

“Gradually people came to tell. 
The first person te arrive was 
John Reed. He came to speak in 
Philadelphia but the authorities 
rigs the hall and wouldn’t let 

him speak. Later, he talked te 
an audience in an open Jot = 
was arrested. 

“This was an illuminating thing 
ito me. What is this situation I 
asked myself in which the people 
of Philadelphia weren’t being per- 
mitted to hear speakers tell what 
was happening on the other side of 
the world?” 

Qthers came: Anna _ Louise 
Strong, Albert Rhys Williams, Jes- 
sica Smith and others all of whom 
Anna Pennypacker went to hear. 

It /was then that Anna Penny- 
packer came into contact With the 
newly born Communist Party. The 
‘pacifist groups she joined, didn’t 
seem to offer the real answer. 

“So, I started going to meet- 
ings of the Communist Party. The 
party was small then, and met in 
‘little halls. There were ali work- 
ing people thereg, many foreign- 
born. It all seemed far away for 
me, but at the same time I coukd 
see they understeod the situation 
better than any other gtoup. 
They explained things and made 
clear things which troubled me. 
Se, Z continued te go, meet with 
them and learn from them.” 

. Then came the hunger marches 
and the demand for unemployed 
relief; the fight for the Scottsboro 
boys. The things the Communists 
were doing seemed so much the 
things which ought to have been 
done; it was the Communists who 
were taking the- leadership in all 
these struggles. 

When the -fight against fascism 


broke out in Spain, she became| 


1] secretary of the Philadelphia chap- 
ter of the North American Commit- 
tee to Aid Spanish Democracy. Anna 
Pennypacker’s education was inten- 
sified during this period. 

* 

DURING HER early years she 
had fought against the inequality 
of women and joined the suffrage 
movement. 

“At that time,” she said, “I did 
investigating on housing and saw 
how people had to live in slums. I 
had an opportunity to observe the 
sharp contrast between people who 


ijlive that way and the people of 


great wealth. The injustice of the 
contrast was very obvious.” 

* eee 

IT WAS these opservations and 


gles between the two world wars 
which brought Anna Pennypacker 
to seek a basic solution to the in- 
justices existing all about her. 

“I began feeling around for so- 
cial reconstruction. I saw great 


COME TO A PICNIC! 
Food, Games, Songs 
ENTERTAINMENT 


York St. Picnic. Grounds 
33rd Yerk Sts. 


Ausplees: 4th ©. D. Commanist Party 


her experiences during the strug- 


injustice in our society—many peo- 
ple had more money than they 
needed or could use while others 
couldn’t give their children the 


things they needed. They worked |} 


hard long hours without being able 


_ |to share the comforts of life.” 


- All these things led Amna 
Pennypacker te fight for Social- 
ism by joining the Communist 
Party. She knows the road to 
that better life isn’t an easy one, 
which is why she is able to say . 
today, “Everything would ‘be very 
lovely if things were going along 
happily and smoothly in the 
world. But since there is a lot 
happening to keep us-from happi- 


mess, we must struggle te bring 


the world a future free from war, 
exploitation and poverty.” 


The Philadelphia Philosopher 


WHEN SCHOOL starts again in 
September, thousands of school 
children. will again go without 
lunches in order to ride at the new 
high rates for all PTC riders, or 
walk long distances to and from 


school. The. rise of over 30 percent 
means a real hardship for workers’ 


and school children alike, espe- 
cially.in a time when the cost of 
living is higher than in all the 
nation’s history. | 

Of course Philly riders grumbled 


too, when ‘the new fares were in- 


troduced. But new fares come 
along so regularly that the citizens 
have sort of got to expect them. So 
meat goes up, you don’t eat meat. 
But fares go up, you pay ’em or stay 
away from work or, at the worst, 
walk. wee 
* 

THE KIDS showed more spunk. 
They raised a howl. They sent del- 
egations to Harrisburg to argue be- 
fore the utilities commissioners for 
lower fares. 

But the PTC, God bless it, 
blandly refused the kids bv stat- 
ing that their appeal for lower 
fares was “unconstitutional” 

If the PUC: upholds the PTC, as 
it has always done, what are the 
kids going to do? 


Well, you know that rule under. 


which a passenger who has lost his 
wallet or left his money at home 
can. ride without embarrassment 
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PHILADELPHIA. — The sim- 
Dlicity with which “Republican” 
becomes “Democrat” was visibly 
demonstrated to admiring 
throngs of Philadelphians the 
past weeks. 

Painters did the job ‘with the 
stroke of a brush. The dozens 
of huge billboard signs which the 
Inquirer had prepared for the 
Republican Convention kept “So 
Proudly We Hail,” and the pa- 
triotic-looking banner, All the 

painters had to do was to change 
Republican to Democrat. 

There was one part of the 

. change-over which drew ad- 

miring gasps from passers-by. 

That was in the midst of the 
Change when the signs read: 
. “DEMOPUBLICAN.” 

If the billboards could have 
been kept DEMOPUBLICAN, 
they would very well. have ex- 
pressed our greetings past and 


So Proudly We Hail 
he Demopublicans: 


present to both Conventions. 

But, alas, the painters worked 
swiftly, and it is only the con- 
tent of both conventions, and 
the same bi - partisan policies, 
abroad and at home, which now 
inform the people that they have. 
nothing basically to choose from 
either party. 

As for the Third Party con- 
vention which meets in our city, 
also in Convention Hall, except 
for the big meeting at Shibe 
Park, July 24, we called the In- 
quirer: 

“Will you keep up the “So 
Proudly We Hail” billboards, 
and change Democrat, te Pro- 
gressive for the third «party 
convention?” Mr. Annenberg 
was out. But a lady in the 
Promotion Department said the 
matter was being discussed and 
awaited a final decision from. 


Mr. Annenberg himself. 


simply by stating his problem to the 
conductor, signing a slip of paper 
with his mame and address, and 
promising to send in the fare? 

We understand it it a standing 
rule, and one PTC employee in- 
forms us that company spotters 
sometimes pretend to have lost 
their wallets in order to see if 
the conductors follow that rule 
and act decently about it. 


* 


NOW, HOW. would it be—if lower 
school fare are not granted—if one 
bright September morning ALL the 
school children of Philadelphia in- 
advertently left their carfares at 
home or lost their wallets and had 
to appeal for the privilege of sign- 
ing a chit? 

They could lose their carfare 
twice a day and do the same thing 
on the way home. ° 

It wouldn't be cheating—they 
would promise to pay, wouldn't 


they? But we can imagine that |2 


traffic would be stalled for hours 
as conductors handed out chits and 
collected them, It wouldn’t be col- 
lusion or. conspiracy, either—but 
just a big mass coincidence that all 
those thousands of school children 
had lost their money on that one 
day. We think it might work and 
we wish” we wefe school kids so we 
could be the first to try it. 

If it didn’t work, at least the 
highly paid big shots of the PTC 


A Philly ‘PTC’ Party 
—By and for the Kids 


would know that their guff about 
“constitutionality” had not taken 
with the kids. Then they’d have toe 
think up some other guff. 


But however it is done—through 
coincidence en masse, or effective 
organization of public support 
for lower fares for school kids 
and for all other rider$ to boot— 
we think the kids can give both 
PTC and PUC a shaking up as 
the older citizens have so far 
failed to do. 


Butter Bargain Melts 
READING, Pa. (UP).—Butter sold 
for 30 cents a pound here briefly 
but the “sale” was over before the 
sellers got ri@ of their 33 pounds 
on hand. Police moved in. The 
sellers were three boys who sto.e 
the butter from a pretzel factory. 


Firemen Are Fast 

NEW YORK (UP).—Two. police- 
men chasing a man who had robbed 
jewelry store were outdistanced 
by the fleet thief. He Was cap- 
tured finally ‘with a flying tackle 
by Fireman George Gorman, who 
took up the chase when the police- 
men lagged behind. 


Marital Teamwork 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. (UP) .— 
Mr. and Mrs. Quentin Unger of 
Rochester, N. Y., were graduated 
simultaneously from Springfield 


College. 
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20 Negro Families Stranded 
In Disease-Threatened Slum 


PHILADELPHIA —Failure to develop a mass low cost housing program in this 
city has resulted in the danger of serious’ epidemics breaking out in various sections of 
Philadelphia, A community immediately affected is that surrounding Markoe St., near 


in West Philadel- o— 
isince April, 1945, when it was ex- 


Haverford Ave., 
phia, where close to 20 families have 
been living for more than two years | 
in condemned houses without run- 
ning water. 

While the lack of water is in 
itself a health hazard, the en- 
tire neighborhood is plagued by 
rats and germ-laden air produced 
by an open sewer running 
mer the center of Markoe St. 

* 
_ THE SEWER has not been closed 


posed by a cave-in the street. One 
woman, Mrs. Bessie Drumgold, 1640 
N. Narkoe St., was seriously in- 
jured when she fell into the huge 
hole as the street collapsed three 
yars ago without warning. 


The city claims it cannot repair 


the street or the sewer unless a 
number of homes on either side of 
the street were demolished. Some 
houses were torn down _ Several 


~ REALTY MAN CALLS SLUM 
RESIDENTS ‘FOREIGNERS’ 


PHILADELPHIA.—A Worker investigation of reports 
that a movement is underway in West Philadelphia to force 
the city to repair the open sewer on the 600 block N. Markoe 


St., reveals the following facts: 

The residents in the entire area 
surrounding that portion of Markos 
St. are aroused over the failure of 


the City to repair the sewer. Sev-| 


eral community organizations have 
taken an interest in the matter and 
are pushing for elimination of the 
health hazard. | 
However, a group of real estate 


.owners, has taken advantage of the 


situation and is directing the still 
embryonic movement. They are de- 
manding that the City force oc- 
cupants—of the condemned houses 


on Markos St. to move, even if the 
- 20 odd families involved have no 


® 


persons in the neighborhood, and 
none of the condemned tenants 
knew anything about the petitions, 
when interviewed by the Worker. 
This same real estate owner de- 
clared that the occupants of the 
condemned houses are deliberately 


{holding up action on the sewer be- 


cause they don’t have to pay rent 
for their present homes. When ask- 
ed if decent homes at low rents 


he said he knew 
“These peo- 


in Philadelphia, 
of no such situation. 
ple don’t belong here,” he said. 
“They’re only immigrants.” (He 
meant they are Negroes from the 


find a place. 


‘and selfish real estate intersts. 


are available anywhere to Negroes) 


years ago, but a number are still 
standing. The reason: the occu- 
pants won’t move. 

In order to force the families out 
the, city bought the houses turned 
off the water, with little success. 
The occupants will not move—hbe- 
cause they cannot find houses any- 
where at.low rents. All are occupied 


by Negroes. 

Mrs. Dorothy Stan-:on, 621 Mar- 
koe St., told The Worker, “I can’t 
move because I can’t find any place 
else to live. I’ve been looking for 
more than two .years, but I can't 


“First they don’t help you find 4 
home and then they take away the 
water from people with babies in 
their arms.”’ Mrs. Stanson has three 
children. | 

Mrs. Ealier Smith, 623 Markoe St., 
said, I’ve stopped looking for a 
house. It’s impossible to find one 


at decent rents.” 
* 


THIS IS the outcome of a policy 
of neglect pursued by both the city 
It 
has been reported that more than 
100,000 families are doubled-up in 
Philadelphia. The crowding is worst 
for those families with average or 
below average incomes. 


The housing situation is just as 
bad in other parts of the city. Last 
winter The Worker reported that 
three families were living in and 
paying rent for a condemned 
house on the 1300 block north 10th 


The \ 


PENNSYLVANIA NEWS 
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Pennsylvania Edition, The Worker, Room 710, 250 S. Broad St. 
Phila, 2. Editor, Philip Bart. Managing Editor, Walter Lowenfels. 
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“LOVEBIRDS FOR 12 YEARS” 


By Walter Lerner 
PHILADELPHIA.—Happily mar- 
ried for 12 years. Six lovely children. 
In the 13th year, his wife walked 
out. Not because of the “unlucky” 
number, but because of tne housing 
crisis, 

We. picked him up in our jalopy 
on the Reading turnpike between. 
Norristown and. Pottstown. It was 


far you going?” He was a slight, 
nervous-looking chap, dark hair, a 
wisp of a moustache. ; 

“Pottstown.” He jumped in. “I 
got to get there by 10 o'clock. I 


getting dark, about 9:30 p. m. “How, 


réft. Philly about 8.. I have to get 
to Rottstown by 10 if I have to walk.” 
‘‘What’s the rush?” 

“IT have to see my wife.” 
seeméd anxious to talk. 


He 


“T’ll tell you—we had a little spat. 
She left me a week ago. A friend, 
of mine called tonight and told me 
she’s. working in a restaurant in 
Pottstown. 


“She’s going to call the house at 
10 tonight. If I don’t get to her by 
10, she’ll suspect that I know where 
she is, and am on the way, and she 
may duck me.” 

“Any children?” 

“six.” 

“You don’t look that old.” 


Housing Crisis 


A Home Wrecker 


For 12 years we were just like low 
‘birds. But last winter we. moved 
into a 2-room apartment on Ridge 
‘Ave. Since then, we’ve been fight- 
ing all the time. 

“There’s no yard. We're afraid 
to let the kids go out. They might 
get killed on Ridge Ave. And we're 


ponicay they might. get into fights, 
00. 


“So my wife is stuck in two rooms 
all day long with six kids.- I come 
home from work, and she starts 
telling me about it. So we start 
fighting. . Sometimes all night long. 

“But since she left it’s been awful. 
I couldn’t eat the first two days, 
or sleep. And I didn’t go to work. 

“Why did you take a two-room 
apartment?” 

“It was the only place we could 
get. We had a nice apartment, 
with a big yard, near 15th and Mas- 
ter. But we got evicted.” 

“We're getting into Pottstown. 
What are you going to say to your 
wife?” 

““*T don’t know. I got to get there 
by 10. My mother’s taking care of 
the “kids for a few days, but that 
can’t go on forever, | 

“Tl try and talk my wife out of 
working, so we can buy a place. 
it. .Maybe she’ll have to keep on 


South.) 


. Place to go. The condemned houses Pale 
, * —“T'm 33. Been married 13 years./I don’t know what else to do.” 


Street, just before the building col- 


——iii 


must be demolished before ‘the 


_ Sewer can be repaired. 


One real estate owner told the 
Worker that hundreds of signa- 
tures of residents of the community 
have been and are being collected 
on petitions demanding the sewer 
be repaired and closed. Yet very few 


Othér community leaders told 
The Worker that the only solution 
is a low:cost housing program to 
make room for the occupants of the 
condemned houses as well as thou- 
sands of other Negro and white 
families living doubled-up in de- 


creipt houses throughout the city. 


PROGRESSIVES 


WIN ERIE 


CIO STEELWORKERS ELECTION 


By James H. Dolsen 

ERIE, PA:.—Every office in the 
-1,600-member local of the CIO 
United Steelworkers’ Union at the 
Erie Forge & Steel plant was over- 
_Whelmingly won by the progressive 
slate. 

The former officers were given 


. the utmost support of the District 


“steel union office and the progres- 


» Sives were openly pro-Wallace men. 


One of the progressives—William 
Grieshgber—had been elected prior 


_ to the steel union convention as a 


‘local at the Zurn Mfg. Co., 
- elected by a two-thirds vote. When 


vice-president of the locai CIO 


. Council though even then. he was 


publicly for Wallace. He was trans- 
ferred. the next day after the elec- 
tion to a very much worse job 
through alleged collusion between 
the company and the district direc- 


tor of the union. 


The progressive slate of the steel 
was 


they were to have been sworn in, 


however, Paul Nunes, District Steel- 
_ Workers director, declared all the 
progressive candidates disqualified 


and instead installed the defeated 
former officials. 

He alleged that Joseph DiBello, 
progressive who was ele¢ted presi- 
dnt, had not been in the local for 


a the two years required. Technically, 


DiBello missed by a few days but 
he has been an active member of 
the steelworkers union about 10 
years. — 

The progressive tendency shown 


- In these elections was given its start 


by the militant struggle which the 
local labor movement conducted 
against the Mundt-Nixon bill and 
proposals by.the City Council and 
school board to impose a wage tax 
on the workers. The CIO Council, 


“9% together with tte unions in steel, 


electrical and rubber, ran a half- 
page ad in both the local daily 
papers exposing the vicious soneene 
of the bill. 

A united front which included all 
the principal unions, both CIO and 
AFL, battled against the wage tax 
proposals. They jammed the place 
where the hearings were “held and 
hammered home the demand that 
the millions of dollars worth of ma- 
chinery in the industrial plants be 
taxed. Further action will be taken 
if the authorities persist in trying 
to force through any wage tax. 


Win IIc Raise 


‘PHILADELPHIA. — Twenty-six 
hundred’ employes of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co, (Exide) last 
week forced the company to grant 
an 11 cents an hour wage ‘in- 
crease ‘after one month of dead- 


locked negotiations. 
The pay rise was in line with the 
pattern set by the national and 


trical Workers, who have success- 
fully concluded hundreds of con- 
tracts despite their refusal to sign 
the Taft-Hartley nmon-Communist 
affidavits. 

The new contract runs for two 
years and contains a clause auto- 
matically reopening wage negotia- 
tions in one year. 

The men, members of UE local 
113, also gained benefits including 
a differential for night workers and 
three weeks vacation for workers 
employed 10 years or more. 

The contract was unanimously 


tapproved at a membership meeting 


Exide Workers — 


district leadership of the CIO Elec-| 


lapsed. : 
With this situation existing. 


Congress adjourned without pass- 
ing slum clearance or low cost 
housing bills. The bills were killed 
in the House of Representatives 
by the Rules Committee which 
refused to let them come to the 
floor. The committee is dominated 
by northern Republicans and. 
Southern Democrats, among them 
Rep. Robert Rich, (R-Pa). 


“Housing Shortage” 
As Engels Saw It 


“How then is the housing ques- 
tion to be solved? In present-day 
society, it is solved as every other 
social question is solved, by the 
gradual economic equalization of 
supply and demand, a solution 
which ever anew begets the very 
same question, and is consequently 
no solution at all. 

How a social revolution would 
solve this question depends not 
only on the circumstances then 
existing, but is also connected 
with’ much more _ far-reaching 
questions, one of the most impor- 
tant of which is the abolition of 
the antagonism between town and 
country. As it is not our business 
to make any Utopian systems for 
the organization of the society of 
the future, it would be more than 
idle to go into this. 

But this much at least is cer- 
tain, that in the large towns there 
are already enough dwelling 
houses, if these were made ra- 
tional use of, to immediately re- 
lieve any real “housing shortage.” 

This, of course, can only be 
done by the expropriation of the 
present owners and by quartering 
in their houses workers who are 
homeless or are excessively over- 
crowded in their present quarters; 
and as soon as the proletariat has 
conquered political power, such a 
measure, demanded in the inter- 
ests of public welfare, would, be 
as easy to carry through as other 
expropriations and quaterings by 
the state of today.” Frederick En- 
gels, co-founder with Karl Marx, 
of the Communist Movement. 


in Turners Hall, Broad St. and 
Columbia Aye. after the union 
negotiating committee and the 
company met 24 times during the 


taken up the fight to. prevent 


the Pennsylvania 
crease. 
The petition eagerly greeted in. 
numerous. working class neighbor- 
hoods, declares that the ‘“‘increase 
added to the already: high cost of 
living would jeopardize the living 
standards of Philadelphia families. 
“Tt declares further that the health 
of Philadelphia’s children should be 
placed before increasing the profits, 
of the milk producers and dealers.” 

Hearings on the retail price of 
milk in Philadelphia will be held 
before the State Milk Control 
Commission in Harrisburg, July 
15. Similar hearings are sched- 
uled at Norristown, July 16; 
liamsport, July 12; Lancaster, July 
19, 

* 


in this area pMinted advance notice 
of the Department of Agriculture’s 
hearing on a price rise for milk; 
producers prevented consumers from 


to their highest level in history by® 
issuing @ petition demanding that) attending and presenting 
Milk Control Views. 
Board refuse to grant the rate in- ‘price hearings, the public may at- 


Wil- | 


THE FACT that no newspaper | 


of the consumers’ 


3rd Party Fights _ 
Milk Price Gouge 


PHILAQELPHIA.—The Great Milk Gouge of 1948 is 
meeting opposition in this city. The Progressive Party has 


milk prices from being hiked 


their 
At these forthcoming retail 


tend and give the Commission its 
views dn the matter. 

The price hike has also been de- 
nounced by leaders of the CIO Food 
and Tobacco Workers and the Farm- 
ers Union. 

* 


MILK DEALERS, dominated in 
‘this city by the huge National 
Dairies Corp., declare that they 
have to pay more because the farm- 
ers demand more. But the differ- 
ence between what the farmer re- 
ceived for his milk and what the 
consumer paid jumped from 3.03 
cents in 1945 to 7.44 cents in 1947. 


The real aims of the Milk Trust-: 
came forth in York last. week at 
a State Milk Control Commission 
hearing on a proposed price rise 
in that area. There, Willis F. Dan- 
iels, counsel for the dealers, frankly 
‘told a reporter that the dealers 
would like to’get a greater share 
dollar. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The _ Progres- 
sive Party has called for a people’s 
investigation to clear up the City, 
Hall Scandal. Following a meeting) 
of local ward leaders, Philadelphia 
chairman, Alice Liveright declared 


situation requires.” She called for 


sentative citizens,” not linked with 
either major party machine. 
Meanwhile, the scandal continued 
to spread as it was learned that 
the city Republican leaders had 
suppressed a 1945 report warning 


period of one month. . 


of “certain disaster and perhaps 


" — ee 


action by a body of “truly repre- 


Asks People’s Scandal Probe 


‘public scandal” unless Tax Depart- 


ment methods 
changed. 


O. Howard Wolfe, retired bank 
|executive,-issued the full text of a 


were Grapticely 


that “neither the present Republi-|/940 investigation he had made of 


can administration nor -the Com-| 
mittee of 15 is capable of the;Where revenue losses may run up 


thorough investigation the present, 


the Wage and Income Tax division 


to eight million dollars. Only a 
censored text had been previously 
available. 


Cartel Racket 

To keep its prices unchanged be- 
tween 1925 and 1932, one big 
American company in ‘the nickel 
cartel reduced its output by 80 per- — 
cent. 
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By A. B. Magil | 
| TEL AVIV.—“Bernadotte is Bevin,” 


on the Alenby Road. This epitomizes the reaction of others 


I have talked to today about Count Bernadotte’s proposals. 
If Tel Aviv is any criterion, all® 


Israel is seething with indignation 
at the suave Count’s impudent as- 


{jsault on the independence of the 


Jewish State. 

“It couldn’t have been worse if 
we had lost the war instead of 
smashing the. Arab armies,” one 
man said to me. The entire press 
from the extreme right to the left 
denounces Bernadotte’s plan. 

What Bernadotte proposes is “to 
turn us into forced laborers for King 
Abdullah,” writes. Davar, daily pub- 
lication of Histadrut Jewish Labor 
Federation. Haaretz a liberal bour- 
geois paper with the largest circu- 
lation in Israel, writes: “We didn’t 
fight the British White Paper for 
10 years in order to agree to the 
restriction on immigration. We 
didn’t succeed in convincing the 
UN Security Council and the UN 
Assembly of our right to full sov- 
ereignty in our state in order to 
give up this sovereignty at the bid- 
ding of Count Bernadotte—to be- 
come dependent upon Abdullah -in 
the most vital questions of our 
state.” | | 


writes: “We are faced with a 
British mission and a British solu- 
tion.” This paper demands the 
reply must be: . “On this basis 
there’ll be no negotiations with 
Count Bernadotte. There is only 
one basis for continuing negotia- 
tions—the UN resolution of Nov. 


Kol Haam, Communist daily 
paper, headlines Bernadotte’s pro- 
posals: “Truman-Bevin Plan to 
Stifle Independence of Israel.” 
Describing Bernadotte as an “agent 
of . Anglo-American imperialism,” 
this paper declares: 


permit foreign intervention 
whether on immigration, political, 
economic or military questions.” Kol 
Haam urges preparations for strug- 
gle and uniting for aid from worid’s 


democratic camp headed by the So- 


| Al Hamishmar, daily publication 
of the United Workers Party, 


“No » patriot | 
will yield any part of our borders} 


|pires’on Friday. 


is Bevin, 


said le little tailor 


viet Union and | the people’s democ- 
racies. 
* 

WHILE COMMENTS in the press 
and among the public recognize 
that the Bernadotte Plan will re- 
establish British bases in Palestine 
and will place Israel at the mercy 
of the British vassals, there is far 
less awareness of the fact that the 
proposal would also strengthen the 


penetration of bie imperial- 
ism. 


In Israel itself, American capital 
and political influence would have 
cleared the way for fastening 
their grip on the country. With 
Israel as a bridgehead and Amer- 
ican dollars as the battering ram, 
British positions would be more 
easily undermined, as already is 
the case in Iraq. The Bernadotte 
Plan would also make possible 
closer. cooperation between the 
United States and Britain in op- 
posing genuine Arab anti-imperial- 
ist movements and in preparing a 
war against the USSR and the 
people’s democracies. 


On the question of what course 
to follow, I believe division in 
Yishuv is roughly along the lines ‘of 
discussion I have listened to be- 
tween my tailor friend and a Jew- 
ish building trades worker whose 
trousers he was mending. The tailor 
thought Israel would have to bar- 
gain with Bernadotte to win a few 
concessions but in the end would 
accept because the country is too 
weak to stand up to the powerful 
enemies. The worker, on the other 
hand, said: “We'll have to fight. 
There is no guarantee of victory, 
but your way is guarantee of com- 
plete defeat. Nobody thought 
could stand up to the Arab armies 
with their superior numbers and 
arms, but look what we did.” 


No doubt the majority of the 
workers, farmers and youth’ feel 
like the building worker.-My own 
observation is that Bernadotte’s 
proposals have increased the senti- 
ment for renewing the armed strug- 
gle if necessary when the truce ex 


a -~ a «- went 


_ *Lausche, 
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By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 


CLEVELAND, O0.3—The new Progressive Party of. Ohio 
has demanded that the leading figures of the Republican 


and Democratic Parties in the state speak out on the ques- 
© 


tion of free elections. 
In letters addressed to 


. nited States Senator Rob- 


rt <A. Taft and Frank 
Democratic candi- 


Tatt tied Liepcche 
Stand Demanded 
On Free Election 


Banker Heads Wege 


Tax. Collection Board 


YOUNGSTOWN, O—Two law- 
yers and a banker are going to 
run this city’s. payroll tax col- 
lection. 

Drafted for the purpose of 
shifting a heavier burden on 
Youngstown workers, the tax is in 
the interests of the steel corpora- 
tions and the large commercial 
real estate owners. 

The two attorneys are Forrest 
J. Cavalier and Ralph E. Turner 
who in turn selected A. I. Kidston 
of the Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 

Meanwhile, the Progressive 
Party was completing plans for a 


referendum. 
D 


date. for ‘ governor,..Nathan| fee 


Yahm, executive director of 


the Wallace organization, 
called upon the two to pub- 
licly protest the action by 
Secretary of State Edward J. 
Hummel to prevent Wallace 
and Senator Glen H. Taylor 


from appearing on the ballot. 


Taft, the senior Senator from 
Ohio, is the highest ranking Re- 
publican, and Lausche, by virtue of 
his success in the Democratic pri- 
mary, is the top figure. in his party 
circles. 

| * 


IN THE LETTER te Taft, Zahm 
said: “With such an é arbi- 
trary ruling, Mr. Hummel, a2 mem- 
ber of your political party, has de- 
nied the right of 46,000 citizens 
of the state to exercise their rights 
in placipg independent candidates 
on the ballet. If his ruling is up- 
held it will mean that the people 


Nof Ohio will be denied free elec- 


tions in the same manner as in 


- Mississippi or other. states noter-| 


jous for their un-democratic con- 
trol of the ballot.” . 


Hummel based his ruling on the 
grounds that the sponsors of the 
Progressive Party seek to over- 
throw the government “by force 
and violence” and are agents of a 
foreign power. | 

* 


IN THE LETTER to Lausche, 
Zahm wrote: “This arbitrary action 


has brought condemnation not only 


from the members and supporters 
of the Progressive Party of Ohio 
but from many newspapers and in- 
dividuals who have political differ- 
ences with Mr. Wallace, .¢ 

“It it is not possible for the cit- 
‘Izens of Ohio to place candidates 
on the ballot through petition then } 
our elections have become a ‘mere 
farce.” | 


Lausche was reminded of his fre- 
quent declarations of independence. 


from the control of party bosses. 
_ Those declarations have been ab- 
“ pent. recently, however, as the for- 
mer -governor, who has attempted 
in the past to cloak himself with 


' liberalism, has been making peace 


with those who run the Democratic 
machines in the wards and pre- 
cincts.. 


There is still a degree of illusion 
about Lausche among progressive 


voters, but if he fails to meet the 
. question on the Zahm letter he will | 


be further stripped of his fake lib- 


-eralism. Lausche probably will feel 


that a declaration in behalf of free 
elections would offend the Demo- 
cratic hacks who have entered into 
many a secret alliance in the past 
With their brothers in the Repub- 
lican Party. 

The legal action against the Hum- 


' mel decision has not yet been heard 


by the Ohio Supreme Court. 

It. has become evident that the 
Republicans in Ohio, no less than 
the Democrats, are anxious to bar 
Wallace from the ballot, - 

As Zahm sent his letter to Taft 
end-Lausche he renewed his. re- 
quest that all voters. who believe 
in freedom: of choice, regardless of | 
their political lation, continue 
_ to send protests tq el at the 
_ Secretary of State's - 4 pneeg al 
“Columbus. Margin A 


“| 


ting to $5,130,000 and a wage boost 


+ War Labor- Board order on. the 


those who have retained their poli- 
cles, may receive a dividend ‘after 


Tim kin Mill 


W lars 


Give Murray Lessons 


CANTON, O.—Fourteen thousand steel workers in five| 


Ohio towns have given their international president, Philip 


a corporation. , 

They used a time tested _weapon| 
—the threat of a strike. 

’ The workers are employees of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. ~- at 
plants here and in Columbus, Mt. 
‘Vernon, Wooster and Zanesville, 

Unhampered by 2 two-year con- 
tact such as that negotiated by 
Murray in the major steel plants, 
the Timken workers: went ahead 
with strike preparations when the 
company refused to satisfy their 
demands. | | | 
‘Then the company came through| 
with a back pay settlement amount- 


} 


totaling $3,836,000. - 

With ‘this no hat in’ hand bar- 
gaining, the union got a raise of 14- 
cents .an hour with three cents go- 
ing to settle wage inequities. 

And there was a good Jump sum 
for the workers, too. | 
} The old War Labor Board had or- 
dered Timken to use a maximum 
of five cents an hour to correct past 
wage inequities. This the company 
failed to work out with the union. 


So in the current negotiations the. 
union agreed to a settlement of the 


basis of 3% cents.an hour for each 
hour. worked between, December, 
1943 and the present. 

Thus if'.a -worker had put in ce 
hours ef .werk each week he will} 
be entitled to draw a bonus check 
running as high as $500.’ 

News of the Timken settlement 
spread. rapidly to other Ohio steel 
mills and served to pour more 
fuel on the fire of resentment 
against the barren leadership of 
Murray. Understandably, all steel 
workers want to know why they/ 
cannot gain as much as those at 
the Timken plants. 


eee 


Plan Insurance Bonus 

COLUMBUS, “Ohio. — Veterans 
who held national service life ‘in- 
surance policies, and particularly 


an auditing of -policies is completed. 
The work in-Ohio already is in the 
preliminary stages. The: payments 
ee ee 


lin the Erie Building, 


Murray, a lesson on how. to at a wage increase from 


|Wallace Group Sets 
Up Toledo Quarters 


has opened a full time office to 
house the headquarters of the Pro- 
gressive Party. : 

The committee supporting Henry 
A’ Wallace for President has es- 
tablished its headquarters“in Toledo 
) Erie and 
Beech Sts. 

Bruce E. West, executive director, 
said the first meeting in the office 
brought representatives from 


mmpad unions in the Toledo area. 


B.L.S. Price Index 

The consumer price index for 
April was 8.4 percent higher than a 
year ago, 27 percent over June 1946 
and 71.7 percent above August 1939 
level, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Says. : 


TOLDO, O.—Another Ohio city) 


all; 


OHIO NEWS 


Rubber Pacts: 


By Sak Levin 


Do They Measure — 
Up to the Needs? 


AKRON, 0.—The major contain have been signed by 
the corporations and the CIO United Rubber Workers, and 
it is possible now to review the content of these agreements 


and measure the gains as contrasted with the needs of the 


workers in the industry. 


Kirwan Says 


|AmericanPeople 
Are at Fault 


. GIRARD, Ohio. — Congressman 
Michael Kirwan, henchman of 
Harry Truman who frequently re- 
fiects the President’s viewpoint, 
turned loose an amazing denun- 
ciation of the American people in 


a speech here at the American Le- 


gion Hall. 
Without a word of criticism for 


profiteering corporations and the 


| reactionary political leaders of the 


Republican and Democratic parties, 


1 Kirwan asserted that “the Ameri- 


can people have fallen to a lower 
level than any people I. know.” 

He branded American troops in 
the recent war as “robbers” and de- 
clared ‘that the army should have 
remained overseas. It was wrong, he 


families to desire a return to peace 
1 time conditions. 


was that they were re- 


Congressman did not seem to think 
it important to mention that in- 
flation. and high prices have. forced 
this on an unwilling public. 

Much of “his speech. was of the 
boastful variety and he extolled 
himself as a splendid congressman. 

“I am one of the small commit- 
tee that will draft the Democratic 


platform,” he added. 


Printers Win Strike 

WARREN, O—The s against 
the Warren Tribune, supported by 
CIO and AFL unions, was won by 
the local typographical union with 


a 11% cent an hour wage increase. 


By Gus Hall 


Mill & Smelter Workers Union.» 


= We predict that it will not be 


ranks. 


consciousness. 


high as ‘$200. _ Le. ‘fs 


“THE CASE OF MR. EGGERT 


IT HAS NOT been a rare sight in the past year to 
see labor leaders lacking in courage yield under the pres- 


sure from arrogant corporations. 
In a sense, labor is undergoing its Valley Forge and the weak- 


‘ Hearted are being lured to the warmer campfires of the enemy. 
Treachery is never helpful to any cause. But at least in a period 
of trial we are able to count those of stout ‘heart while the weak ele-- 
ments crawl for comfort. to lick the hand-of the boss. 
The example in Cleveland is Kenneth Eggert, 
who has tried to bring about a split in the Mine, 


Shortly before 


that he was expelled from the Communist Party E: 
for his betrayal of the Precision strikers. In 1939 EE: 
the Communist Party had ‘to remove him from §& 
his post of party organizer in Toledo because of 

}» his unprincipled self-seeking. 


long before the 


honest elements of labor will expel him from their 


The Eggert case is worthy of study because it 

brings to light new requirements for an honest, 
militant labor Jeader in these days of difficult so 

Just as new leaders were found to build the industrial unionism 
that was ignored by Gompers, Woll. and Green, now new leaders 
are being developed who will be the advocates of CLASS. unionism. 

Murray and his kind, once they had used the vehicle of indus- 
trial unionism to gather together a large group of dues paying mem- 
bers, dropped the struggle and made peace: with the boss. 

For a leader today to command the respect of the workers—and 
to accomplish results—he will have to rise to a new level of social 


He will have to map his wage struggles in accordance with the 
larger campaign of bringing an end to the profit system. 

Such labor leaders. are coming—not from the. flabby Eggerts, 
ee et ele ee ee ee ee 
«hard hand of: expleitation is fell. 


contended; for soldiers and their} 


Angther criticism heaped on the: 


Tpeople . 
‘sponsible for going into debt. The 


| 


© The wage settlement has 


been fixed at 11 cents an hour 
in all the contracts but there 
is~a difference between the 
agreements entered into with 
Firestone, Goodyear and 
Goodrich. 


The Firestone contract is of two- 
year duration and permits a re- 
opening on the wage question only 
after one year. This is the poorest 
contract and was negotiated under 
the leadership of L. S. Buckmaster, 
international president, and_ his 
conservative ally, Ike Watson. 


The Goodyear contract has the 
addition of a three weeks’ vacation 
for all workers who have been em- . 
ployed 15 years or more. 


The Goodrich contract contains 
the three weeks’ vacation clause, 
which covers 5,000 workers in Akron 
alone, and terminates at the end 
of one year. Thus the Goodrich 
workers are in a position to seek 
other benefits in addition to wage 
incréases after 12 months. 


* 


NEGOTIATIONS in the rubber 
industry were made difficult from 
the start by these three factors: 
1, The absence of unity in the na- 
tlonal CIO leadership on a planned 
wage campaign in the major in- 
dustries. 2. The failure of Philip 
Murray te obtain any wage in- 
creases in steel. 3. The position of 
Buckmaster who was willing to 
settle for fringe increases until the 
Chrysler victory made this impos- 
sible, and his consequent failure te 
prepare the union for a militant 
struggle. | 

In addition, there was not suffi- 


jcient rank and file activity by pro- 
|gressives to strengthen the hands 


of such leaders as George Bass of 
‘Goodrich and H. R. Lloyd, inter- 
national vice-presdient. 


A broadening of the campaign 
for the new party would. have 
played an important part in de- 
veloping the understanding and 
economic bargaining power of the. 
workers in the union. While the 
Wallace movement has been received 
favorably among the-rubber work- 
ers, a consistent campaign has not 


yet been organized. 
* 


SOME IDEA of the wage needs 
of the rubber workers can be gain- 
ed from these figures. As of March, 
1948, the average weekly wage in 
the industry was $53.02.- This does 


4 | not include deductions for the vari- 


ous taxes nor does it inelude the 
ll-cent raise. 


The government calculation of ~ 
the required minimum wage for a 
family of four for the same period 
is $63 a week. Hence, it is evident 
that the rubber workers are not 
able to provide a decent standard 
of living for their families. And 
if prices continue to rise the wage. 
gain will be wiped out almost over- 
night. 


A continuing series of wage 
struggles is not going to answer this 
problem. Those progressive lead- 
ers in rubber, who have privately 
expressed their approval of Henry 
A. Wallace, should speak. out in be- 
half of the new party’s program 
_| against. the monopolies and the war 
program. In this manner they can | 
present the convention with a . 
realistic program that will -be seized 


upon with approval by the work- 
ers in the shops. | 
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Political Battle Next 


a 


PER Se. eo 
OHIO NEWS’ 


net oe ed 


Buckeye Briefs 


ee -— = me 


A NEW “ORGANIZATION” has come into being 


‘with headquarters in Cleveland, and trade unionists are 


referring to it as The Amalgamated Association of Dues 
Paying Suckers To Keep Kenneth Eggert On A Payroll. 
| This is the splinter organization that Eggert, a rene- 


ade Communist, has formed in his move to split the Mine, 


Mill & Smelter Workers Union. With only a few thousand 
members at most here is what these die, casting workers 
_ must do: 

Pay Eggert a salary of $6,500 annually and EXPENSES. 

Pay Pete Zvara, the secretary and another renegade, a salary of 
$6,300 and EXPENSES. 


Pay six organizers $100 a week: including Paul Broadnansky, who 


achieved the reputation as the laziest b»siness agent in Cleveland. 
' Dues to the company union set up probably will be high. Eggert 
is getting a $1 monthly per capita for his office. A $1 assessment has 
been levied to meet the: payrolls. 

‘Eggert faces some serious legal trouble. He ran off with the.office 
furniture bought with Mine, Mill money and has established a hidden 
(so a headquerters. 

_.? 


ff. THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER’S London correspondent, W. 
7 Holden White, has been denouncing the strike of the dock workers 
im that city. He is “well qualified” as a labor expert through his 
activities as a polo player at Gates Mills. 


. t 


THERE HAVE BEEN threats of mass resignations of policemen 
and firemen in Columbus because their pay demands were not ac- 
cepted. For our part the entire police department, which invited a 


mob to wreck the home of Frank Hashmall, Communist leader, and 


which has been brutally anti-Negro, Should be permitted to resign 
permanently. 
* : . 

A FURNACE MAN at an al-aninum foundry sent us the following 
clipping: “Robert J. Bowman, the energetic president of thre Chesa- 
peake & Ohie Railway, is resting at his home upon advice of his 
physician. Bowman is said to be tiréd out.” Adds the furnace man: 
“Who in hell isn’t?” | 


. * e° 


ABOUT 100 RESIDENTS of Sharon, Pa., and 200 residents of 
Youngstown face the unpleasant prospect of paying two payroll taxes. 
They live in one city and work in the other. Both cities have.adopted 
the payroll tax. 

7 * = 
THE DEATH of John Wenzel, president of Local 707, United Elec- 
trician, Radio é& Machine Workers in Cleveland, brought a close to 
the life of a man who was devoted to unionism. He was one of those 
unsung heroes who always found time and energy to contribute to 
his fellow workers. | 
* * S ae 

IN CLEVELAND an aged man was found sleeping in a. hearse 
and another family was using an automobile for a home. Now a naval 
veteran in Toledo has taken over a 125-year-old log’ cabin. You. don’t 
-know what to expect\ next under free enterprise . 

©? . 2 

CHARLES E. LANNING, international secretary-treasurer of the 
United Rubber Workers, CIO, has blasted the Akron Beacon-Journal 
for its handling of news on Israel. “Why is there so little news and 
editorial comment on the reprehensible conduct of Arab feudal chief- 
tains and so much innuendo, slanting and distortion when it comes 
to the Jews of Israel, who are. waging a defensive war to maintain 
the Jewish state, created by the UN and recognized by the United 
pentes?” the rubber official asked, : 


- OFFICIALS of the pottery workers union who raised their salaries ) 


without submitting the matter to the membership as required by the 
constitution were ordered by an East Liverpool judge to pay the money 
back to the union. The suit was brought by five locals of the inter- 
national president who raised pay from $133 to $294 a week and has 
been — the increase © 1944, 
* ‘io . 

/ HARRY TRUMAN probably will call for increased military ap- 
propriations on the basis of the discovery of a \“supergiant red star” 


by scientists at the Warner & Swasey Observatory at Case Institute 


of ‘Technology. 


For O 


1By Joe Brandt 


ifront of the Truman ad- 


‘jeoncession this year from the cor- 


| Not 


‘owners of the captive mines-~ who 


jment of the ‘UAW which places the 


o- 


HERMAN % =. HABERDASHER 


me INBANKRUPT | 


wariness and, more important still, 


‘|wehicle of higher value than the one 
| Democratic: Party of the past. 


- lis shewn by the fact that they made 


/indeper.dence from: the leadership, 


-‘‘munist coal miners and their thou- 


. lea abe 
‘That contribution\can be greatly | 


It was the type of unity|® 
that. disdained the trap set 
for labor through adherence 
to the Taft-Hartley Act and 
left the union freedom of 
movement to face the united 


ministration, the courts and 


the operators. 


The miners reached a basic daily 
wage of $14.05 and established the 


dition, by the strategy of fighting 
for the $100 rate first, and not get- 
ting involved over the amount of 
morey needed to provide that pen- 
sion, the union succeeded in dou- 
bling the figure paid for pensions. 


* 


italist form of society can achieve 
an adequate wage, the miners have 
battled through to gain the biggest 


porations of America through their 
determined unity. They have dem- 
onstrated to other unions that it is 
possible to advance even under. ad- 
verse circumstances. 


The $14.05 basic rate stands out in 
glaring contrast to the $8.72 rate 
which prevails in the steel industry. |" 
The miners have gone forward while 
the steel workers under Philip Mur- 
Tay’s policy of playing the bosses’ 
game may suffer further defeats un- 
less the union’s program is changed.} 
y that but Murray by cand 
failure to fight for the steel workers 
has provided ammunition to the 


are refusing to go along with the 
new agreement in coal. 


* 
THE MINERS’ VICTORY also 


throws a spotlight on the esialator 
clause of the General Motors agree- 


security of the trade union move- 
mer.t of the country in grave dan- 
ger. And while the miners advanced, 
the auto workers under Walter Reu- 
ther, signed a hodgepodge of con- 
tracts instead of moving toward the 
goal of “one union, one contract.” 


In the past the miners have been 
wary of the political advice of John 


leadership in wage struggies. That 
was demonstrated when the mining 
camps cast overwhelming votes for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It- will be well to preserve this 


to bexid every effort.in the devel- 
jovenent. of the new party which has 
linherited the: goods aspects of the 
|New Deal and raised a political 


developed through Roosevelt and the| 
That the miners appreciate this 


it possible for Henry A. Wallace to 
gain a place on the ballot in West 
Virginia and the growing: evidence 
of Wallace buttons in the Ohio min- 
ing towns. | 

e miners’ history of political 


which still plays a Gomper’s game 
with the two old parties, can take 
a huge leap forward in the 1948 
election \through the ‘support of 
Wallace’s program. | 

Despite the weakness of the Com-) 
munist Party in the Ohio coalfields, 
it is nevertheless true that the Com- 


sands of friends have contributed 
their share to the union’s achieve-| 


$100 monthly pension fund. In ad- r 


WHILE NO UNION under a cap-/ 


L. Lewis although accepting his|to take the operations of the tran- 


‘close down eight downtown’ office 


io’s Miners. 


BELLAIRE, O.—The miners of the Ohio Valley well merit the congratulations of 
the working class of Ohio for their exhibition of unshakable unity and militancy that has 
brought them victory over the stubborn coal operators. 


— 


Renew Campaign For 
Municipal FEPC Bill 


By Mike Davidow 
CLEVELAND, ‘O —tThe 


majority of Civile city 


councilmen deliberately went against. the will of the people 
and were guided by reactionary corporate interests when 
they sent the FEPC back to committee. 


. ‘\ 
Call Your Councilman 


Hf He’s on This List 

CLEVELAND. O.—Here dis the 
list of the Cleveland councilmen 
who temporarily defeated the 
municipal FEPC ordinance. 

Berkebile, Petley, Donnelly, 
Fusco, Grisanti, . Klementowicz, 
Lucak, McCaffery, Murphy, 
Speeth, Stapleon, Suhajic, Vehovec 
and Zimmerman, all Democrats: 
Dolejs and Zingler, Republicans, 
and Witthuhn, independent. 

If you reside in the word of any 
of these councilmen use the tele- 
phone or a letter to express your 
err against their action. 


Wallace Party 
May Propose 
Transit Change 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Only nine 
Cleveland councilmen voted in the 
negative as the majority: meekly 
surrenderéd to the fare boost put 
through by the Cleveland Transit 
Board, the friend of the bond- 
holders. 


A two-thirds vote is wileuie for 
the defeat of any new schedule 
adopted by axel appointed transit 
board. : 

Meanwhile, it was learned that 
the local. Progressive Party has 
been considering the initiation. of 
an ordinance and a referendum 
vote which would, enable the voters 


sit system out of the hands of the 
board. Discussions have .centered 
around an ordinance that would 
have a commissioner appointed by 
the council. : | 

There is also consideration of a 
provision that would- lewer the 
fares and. require a two-thirds vote 
of council before any increases 
could be put into effect. 


af | 
Seventy-seven Day | 


Columbia Strike Ends 

BARBERTON, .O. — The Ti-day- ) 
ald strike of workers at the.Colum- 
bia Chemical Divsion..of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., came to an 
jend here with a 15-cent an hour in- 
crease. The union, an affiliate of the 
United Mine Workers, agreed to a 
two-year contract without a reopen- 
ing clause. 


|Building Workers Hit 


|Twenty Percent Hike 
TOLEDO, Ohio—The~ threat to 


buildings today. had brought a 20 
percent wage increase to: members 
[oa ee A. F. 
reg Ta. *s 

The union shop was included in 
the agreement as well as a vacation 


We through the most diligent 
work in behalf of the Progressive | 


{4 Party in Ohio. 


plan running from one to three 


lwith their lily 


But the issue is far from dead 
and it is necessary not to give any 
rest to those councilman who voted 
against the legislation. Instead of 
permitting these 17 councilmen to 
relax on a summer vacation the 
people of the various wards must 
remind them daily that their. action 
has brought resentment from all 
decent citizens. 

* 


IN THE RENEWED CAMPAIGN 
to bring about favorable action this 
fall when council goes. back into 
session, it is necessary to place 


|major emphasis in those wards 


where the population is white. The 
Negro people need no convincing 
that FEPC should become a law. 


It must be remembered, too, that 


7 FEPC is not a measure solely to 


strike at discrimination against the 
Negro people. It concerns the Jew- 
ish. people of Cleveland and all 
other minority groups who com-. 


bined are a majority of the working 


class of the city. 


Besides calling to account those 
councilmen who voted to send this 
progressive legislation back to. 
committee, attention should be paid - 
to the daily newspapers and the 
shameful role they played. 


Not a newspaper backed FEPO, 
and after the measure failed of pas- 
sage the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
commended the 17 councilmen for 
their “courage” and denounced the 
supporters of FEPC as ‘“‘rabid” and 
“intolerant apostles.” 


* 


THESE THREE NEWSPAPERS, 
the Piain Dealer, the Press and the 
News, are among, the worst employ-. 
ers guilty of discrimination in their. . 
hiring. Not only do they keep. 
Negroes out of their offices but they - 
are anxious to support the position. . 
of such strikebreaking agencies as. 
the Associated Industries, whose | 
representative testified against the 
bill. 


The Negro people will perform & 
public service if through their or- 
ganizations they would place the. 
Jimcrow label on the _ publishers 
white staffs and 
business departments. 

The fight for FEPC can be won. 
Some councilmen are hoping that 
the legislation will never come up 
for another vote, or that by fall a 
worthless bill can be drafted and 
put over on the public. A vigorous, 
alert campaign, will defeat these 
schemes. 


Name New Chaiman 


For Die Cast Division 

CLEVELAND, O.—Irving Dichter 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Die Casting Division of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill & Smel- 
ter Workers, CIO to replace Ken- 
neth Eggert who is attempting to 
create a company union from 
groups in the division. 

Dichter removed al! officers: of 
the Alcoa local for plotting with 
Eggert to destroy the union and for 
their refusal to sign an agreement 
‘with the Aluminum Company of 


“reeks to length of service. 
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The great twirler shows some kids his famous knuckle ball 


B 
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. Satchell Paige’s Challenge of 11 Years Back 


His All-Stars Offered to Take on Champs; : This Week He Showed He Could Do It _ 


Back in 1987, Satchell Paige, through the 
 ~ pages of The Worker, challenged the winners 
of the World Series to a game with *his Negro 
“All-Stars. “I'll pitch,” he said, “‘And if we lose 
we won 't ask a cent for the game.” 

Of course his offer was turned down, The 


big leagues were strictly Jimcrow then, and 
the magnates weren’t anxious to have the 


: greatest pitcher of all time mow down the World 


Champions and raise the big question, “Why 
isn’t he in there where he belongs?” 

It’s a long time later. Satchell Paige is now 
40 years old. Some of the old flame has un- 


But he still had enough left ay Wednesday 
morning to convince Cleveland Manager Lou 
Boudreau and vice president Hank Greenberg 
that: he could be a big help to the Indians’ drive 
for their first pennant since 1920. He may yet 
pitch in a World Series—and baseball fans by 
the millions will-now root for: Cleveland to win 
the American League enemy and give history 
its chance to make a slight’ correction on a 
20-year injustice. 


With many big league ie needing pitch- 
ing desperately, the signing of “aige by an out- 
fit which already boasts a staff including Fel- 


ler, Lemon, Bearden and Black should spur 


fans in the other big league cities, chidenhilia- 
Brooklyn, to renew the demand that their 
teams shove discrimination into the ashcan and 
hire the best talerit available regardless of 
color. 


Outstanding example of a team in need of 


experienced pitching is the New York Giants, 


a power laden outfit held back by second divi- 
sion twirling. With a ballpark located on the 
fringe of Harlem and traditionally drawing 
much support from that community, they have 
never made a move to even try out Negro play- 
ers. It’s certainly high time for the fans to 


speak up. 


ae 


doubtedly gone out of his whiplash right arm. 
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- The Other Crown fe na Retained 


By Remaining Champion, Louis Also Remained 


By Harold Cruse 


The reactionary patterns in the 
American way of life take strange 
forms when it comes to instigating 
more Negro-baiting. Reaction 
doesn’t miss a trick in this respect. 

A new. angle was developed last 
December when Jersey Joe Walcott 
came close to taking Joe Louis’ 
championship away from him. ‘The 
decision in favor of Jee Louis split 
the boxing followers right down the 
middle, creating a strong sentiment 
that had overtones of being anti- 
Louis. It appeared that a latent 
chaagvinism toward Louis, the Negro 
champion of the world, then recog- 
nized the temper of the times as 
being ripe for expression and came 
forward. : 

Walcott’s stock rose to, what, was 
for him, unprecedented heights on 
the crest of that pro-Walcott senti- 
ment. A sentiment which obviously 
ignored the fact that Louis was 
awarded a decision based on hon-; 


that Louis had won an “unpopular” 
decision. The sports writers had 
labeled him a “killer” and the pub- 
lic had come to expect him to de- 
liver the corpse every time. Any- 
thing less was a “poor” fight. Never- 
theless, Louis’ great prowess as a 
puncher and boxer did assure him 
honest evaluation from honest 
writers and most of the fans. 

The reviews of Louis’ fight before 
and after his championship bout 
contained in -themselves all the 
curious ideological twists of the 
American mind on the Negro ques- 
tion. Louis came along when 
America and her 13,000,000 Negroes 
were struggling and_ suffering 
through a catastrophic economic 
crisis, a period when the national- 
ism in an oppressed nation runs to 
‘the high levels. The times were 
favorable for the growth of national 
figures and Joe Louis did come 
along.. And he became in every 
sense a true national hero—a symbol 


| 


est round-for-round point mene: 
* | 
THIS WAS NOT the first time) 


‘of national striving and. achieve- 
ment to the Negro people in Amer- 
ica, a symbol of breaking through 


the Jimcrow barriers, ot {apr ami 


ing adversaries, of being 4 
equal. 


he carried the hopes and i 
13,000,000 Negroes. with high. 
he won, as he was expect@ 
the hearts of Negroes @ 
swelled with pride. When he lost 
to Max Schmeling there was grief 
and sorrow. | } | 
* +4 


THE RACISTS, "however, from 
the very otuset attempted to sepa- 


rate Louis from the Negro people 


as much as possible. References to' 


alleged predominance of Indian and| 
white blood in Louis’ forbears were 


made for this purpose, Since it 
was impossible to claim him for the 
white “race” they settled by ascrib- 
ing his fighting abilities to white 
and Indian “blood.” What part the 
Negro “blood” played in Louis’ 
physical and mental make-up was 
never submitted. Thus, there has 
always been a latent anti-Louis, 
anti-Negro flavor in the approach. 
to Louis. 

But Louis, during his whole 
career, held the Negro-baiters. at, 


g|sonified could not be denied 


symbol for his people ‘which he per- 
not until he began to wane. When 
that came along the anti-Louis 
,|drive got going. After the Walcott 
fight the drive was on to detract 
from Louis not only pugilistically 
but aS avsymbol. Cast aside was 
the great contribution Louis made 
to the boxing game as an American 
sport; forgotten were the immens2> 
financial returns; stricken out Was 


the fact that he never ducked a 
challenger during the 11 years he 
held the title. 

* 


IT wah IN KEEPING with the 
patterns of anti-Negro hysteria de- 
veloping with the close of World 


War II, a development which has 
for its objective the wiping out of 
every social, political and economic 
gain won by the Negro people. 

But at the Yankee Stadium Joe 
Louis, the champion, the symbol, 
turned the tables and ‘reversed the 
events that were leading up to an 


—< 


evil chauvinist smearing. 


pl of Negro People’s Struggle 


nat, His fighting greatness and the 


It is regrettable that Walcott, a 
Negro, happened to come along to 
be used as the unconscious pawn 
in this anti-Negro drive, Whether 
or not Walcott recognized this it is 


impossible to say. But he was 
used. He is not to be blamed be- 
cause after all Walcott is a good 
fighter, a clever fighter. And, like 
any other fighter, Negro or white, 
@ shot at the championship is not 
to be passed off for political con- 
Siderations, nor should it be ex- 
pected. : 

Now that Walcott has made his 
supreme bid, ‘it is hoped that he’ll 
take his fimancial prizes, make the . 
most of his failure and reflect. -3t 
is hoped that he’ll come to the con- 
clusion that, aside from the fact 
that Louis is still champion because 
he is the superior fighter, all things 
taken into consideration, his taking 
a knockout from the champion -was 
the best contribution he could have 
made to his people’s struggle for 
equality. For in so doing one of 
his people’s symbols is preserved 


junblemished ‘for all time, 


—- 
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= Bernadott 


By A. B. Magil 


[I have’talked to today about 


Israel is seething with indignation 
at the suave Count’s impudent as- 
sault on the independence of the 
Jewish State. 


I “It couldn’t have been worse if 


we had lost the war instead of 
smashing the Arab armies,” one 
man said to me. The entire press 
from the extreme right to the left 
denounces Bernadotte’s plan. 

What Bernadotte proposes is “to 
turn us into forced laborers for King 
Abdullah,” writes Davar, daily pub- 
lication of | Histadrut Jewish Labor 
Haaretz a liberal bour- 
geois paper with the largest circu- 
lation in Israel, writes: “We didn’t 
fight the British White Paper for 
10 years in order to agree to the 
restriction |on immigration. We 
didn’t succeed in convincing the 
UN Security Council and the UN 
Assembly of our right to full sov- 
ereignty in) our state in order to 
give up this sovereignty at the bid- 
ding of Count Bernadotte—to be- 
come dependent upon Abdullah in 
the most vital questions of our 
state.” 

Al Hamishmar, daily publication 
of the United Workers Party, 
writes: “We are faced with a 
British mission and a British solu- 
tion.’ This paper demands. the 
reply must be: “On this basis 
there'll be no negotiations with 
Count Bernadotte. There is only 
on2 basis for continuing negotia- 
tions—the UN resolution of NOV. 
29.” 
‘Kol Haam, Communist daily 
paper, headlines Bernadotte’s .pro- 
posals: “Truman-Bevin Plan to 
Stifle Independence of Israel.” 
Describing Bernadotte as an “agent 
of Anglo-American imperialism,” 
this paper declares: ‘No patriot 
will yield any part of our borders 
or permit foreign intervention 
whether on immigration, political, 
economic or military questions.” Kol 
Haam urges preparations for strrg- 


| sie and uniting for aid from world’s 
‘democratic camp headed by the So-| 


~ Say Israeli 


TEL AVIV.—“Bernadotte is Bevin,” 
on the Alenby Road. This epitomizes the reaction. of others 


If Tel Aviv is any criterion, all® 


Is Bevin, 
Workers 


» 


said a little tailor 


Count Bernadotte’s proposals. 


viet Uninn and the — democ- 
racies. 


* 


WHILE COMMENTS in the press 
and among the public recognize 
that the Bernadotte Plan will re- 
establish British bases in Palestine 
and will place Israel at the mercy 
of the British vassals, there is far 
less awareness of the fact that the 
proposal would also strerigthen the 


penetration of American imperial- 
ism. 


In Israel itself, American capital 
and political influence would have 
Cleared the way for fastening 
their grip on the country. With 
Israel as a bridgehead and Amer- 
ican dollars as the battering: ram, 
British positions would be more 
easily undermined, as already is 
the case in Iraq. The Bernadotte 
Plan would also make possible 
closer cooperation between the 
United States and Britain in op- 
posing genuine Arab anti-imperial- 
ist movements and in preparing a 
war against the USSR and the 
people’s democracies. 


On the question of what course 
to follow, I believe division in 
Yishuv is roughly along the lines of 
discussion I have listened to be- 
tween my tailor friend and a Jew- 
ish building trades worker whose 
trousers he was. mending. The tailor 
thought Israel would’ have to bar- 
gain with Bernadotte to win a few 
concessions but in the end would 
accept because the country is too 
weak to stand up to the powerful 
enemies. The worker, on the other 
hand, said: “We'll have to fight.’ 
There is no guarantee of victory, 
but your way is guarantee of com- 
plete defeat. Nobody thought we 
could stand up to the Arab armies 
with their superior numbers and 


arms, but look what we did.” 


No doubt the majority of the 
workers, farmers and youth feel 
like the. building worker. My own 
observation is that Bernadotte’s 
proposals have increased the senti- 
ment for renewing the armed struge 
gle if necessary when the truce exe 


pires on Friday. 


= °° ~ i — = 


SUNDAY, JULY 11, 1948 


Calumet 


GARY, Indiana.— Under the auspices of the Lake County Citizens Soe Wallace 
184. delegates and visitors gathered at the Lake Hotel here on Sunday, June an 


for the founding convention of the Progressive Party of Lake County. 
From the keynote address, @— 


given by Mr. Arthur Daron- 


atsy, victory for the Progres- 
sive Party in 1948 was predicted. 
Mr. Daronatsy emphasized that 
view by saying, “The Progressive 
Party is not out just‘to have a good | 
showing for a third party, it is out 
for 50,000 votes to become truly the 
first party in Lake County.” 

Daronatsy denounced the utter 
bankruptcy of the two old parties in 
what he termed “their failure to 
- gneet either the demands or the 
meeds of the people.” This theme 
was Carried into the preamble to 
the platform which attacked the/! 
false promises and broken pledges 
of the two old parties. 

| Bs: * 
' THE PLATFORM, setting forth 
measures whereby working class 
Lake County could Become a 
stronghold in the fight for peace 
,and democracy, as well as a better 
‘place in which to live, evoked in- 
terested discussion. As a result of 
proposals from the floor, planks 
were included covering such sub- 
jects as doing away with the town- 
ship system of relief,- need for a 
county hospital, local flood control, 
elimination of grade crossings, 
taxation and FEPC- locally. Dele- 
‘gates came away from the conven- 
tion satisfied that the Progressive 
Party platform sata onc nae to the 
peoples’ needs. 
_ Strong. support for ‘steelworkers’ 
efforts: to secure a wage increase 
was . voiced. Daroriatzy recalled 
Henry Wallace’s Gary speech and 
his Pueblo-Colerado  speech,- in 
which the New Party standard 
) bearer called for a $600 year wage 
Increase, for steelworkers. 
evoked a burst of applause from 
the delegates, one-third of whom 
‘were steelworkers. 


* 

THE LUNCHEON 
the convention, 
delegates, was addressed by Walter 
Frisbie, Progressive Party candidate 
for Governor of Indiana, who cen- 
tered his fire on what he called the 
“Twiddle - Dewey, Twiddle-dummy 
Choices offered the American peo- 
ple by the elaborated circuses being 
_ produced at Philadelphia, with dif- 

- ferent casts, but by the same° ba a 
ducer, Wall Street moncpoly. . 

The. -nominating committee ‘pro- 
posed eight candidates for county 
and state office from Lake County, 
which were unanimously adopted 
by the convention. The convention 
also 
committee to fill -all vacant spots 
on the ticket for a complete county 
ticket. The ‘convention decided to 
file no candidate against Congress- 
man Ray Madden who, it felt, 
comes within the category of cer- 
tain types of' progressives that 
Henry Wallace urged the New Panty 
not to oppose. 


MEETING of 


<< | 

THE CONVENTION decided that 
the county leadership would be con- 
stituted on the basis of represen- 
tation from all kinds of organiza- 
tions adhering toa the New Party 


This { ) 
«| ‘Women’ s leader; Jacob Blake, Jr., N egro steelworkers’ 


leader; John Baran, young steelworker, veteran; John 
Rush, young gas, coke, chemical worker. 
County Commissioners—Charles Hopkins, oil worker | 


attended by all! of Munster, Ind. ; Arnold Wiley, young Negro steelworker, 


. authorized ‘the nominating: 


its county officers. Those elected 
are Arthur Daronatsy of East Chi- 
cago, chairman; . Silvera War- 
ren, East Chicago, vice-chairman; 
Dr. Frank Neuwelt, Gary, treas- 
urer; John Baran, Gary, secretary. 

The Credentiais Committee, re- 
porting 65 trade unionists, 30 wom- 
en, 16 youth representatives, 18 
business and professional and 36 
community organizations, stated, 
“we justly take pride in this found- 
ing convention of. the Progressive 
Party composed of Labor, Negro, 
root Women, Business and Pro- 


‘prosperity for our people.” 


fessional peoples delegates, uly 
representative of the citizenry of 
Lake County and committed by 
program and actions to fight, as 
the two old parties cannot and will 
not fight for peace, progress and 


The newly-established Progressive 
Party, with headquarters: at 1121 
Madison Street, Gary, is now pre- 
paring to launch a whirlwind sig- 
nature collection campaign on pe-~ 
titions to put the national, state 
and county Progressive. tickets on 
the ballot. | 


Progressive Party Candidates 


Indiana State Candidates 
Governor — Walter Frisbie, Indianapolis, leader of | 


U.E.-CIO. | 
Lt.. Governor—Charles 
dairy farmer. 


Secretary of State—William Koch, Whiting, oil en- 


gineer. 


Attorney Gecbrel—Soiith Bend, lawyer. 
Treasurer—Ray Minton, Evansville, former leader- 


of Young Democrats. 


Auditor—Edna J ohnson, Negro women’s and labor 


leader. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction—Herman Mac- | 


key, Ft. Wayne, teacher.. 
) Clerk of Supreme and 


Tonnis, Indianapolis. 
* 


Lake County Candidates 


State Senator—Dr, G. Duncan Hinkson, prominent 


Negro physician. — 


editor. 


County Recorder — Mrs. 
Negro’women, East Chicago. 


| (The County Committee of the Progressive Party was authorized | 
to designate additional candidates to appear on the nominating peti- 


tion for other county pifices). 
SEE 


* 


State Representatives—Mrs. Eleanor Busic, Croatian. Nema. culty 


Rohrer, North Manchester, 


Appelate Courts — Gertrude 


* ' 


Silvera Warren! leader of 


ee 


Presto! Chango! + 
Thornton! 

After a vicious pre-election cam- 
paign in which he charged the Pro- 
gressive Ticket at Inland Local 1010, 
U. S. A. with being “Communist,” 
“left-wing,” etc. Lester Thorr. 
East Chicago sub-district. director 
of the steel union now maintains 
that all those elected “are. defir.itely 
rightawing as a matter. of establish- 
ed record!” His sole exception is 
Nick Migas, whom, he says, will be 


jremoved by the international. 


‘ Thornton’s logic is very simple: “the 
rank-and-file is right-wing; the 
rank-and-file voted for these men, 
didn’t they? then these men are 
‘definitely right-wing’ ”! 

What will Thornton say should 
the new leadership begin a. real 


program and policies, and electe¢ 


fight for a wage increase? 


|WIN PAY INCREASE 


-After a one-day strike and a return{ 


ja new agreement providing for an 


FLOUR MILL WORKERS 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. (FP) note 


to work pending: further negotia- 
tions, flour mill. workers here signed 


hourly increase of 14. cents, retro- 
active to June 15. The employers 
previously had offered. representa- 
tives of the American Federation. of 
Grain Processors: (AFL). a 10-cent 
raise, while the union. had asked | 
20. cents. A Similar increase to ter-| 
minal elevator workers on the’ eve. 
of a threatened . strike brought: 
peace to the industry. About 1,500 
workers are affected. : 


Who Gets Dividends 
Half of the $6% billion paid out 


| Address. ........... 


CALUMET EDITION 


Party 


ji 


| Calumet 


DEAR READER : 


By Calumet cat 


Currents 


7* 


THE LAST TIME we had a chance to talk things 
over with you, it was through the columns of the “Calu- 


met Call.” 


.NOW WE MEET AGAIN but ‘ivouell a bigger and 


improved medium, the Calumet edition’ of The Worker. 


We’ve hooked up with the Big Train. In the last issue of 
the Calumet Call, we reported what you could expect in 


The Worker. Now-you can 


see for yourself. 


AND, AS YOU CAN SEE, The Worker is so much 


of local, Calumet news. 
Sincerely, 


an improvement.over the limitations of the Calumet Call, 
that you will agree that it.was a wise move to team up 
with it—especially since you can “still get two full pages 


oe 


James West, Editor . 


Calumet Edition, 
The Worker, 


Put me down for a 


$2.50. 


ad \\, 


1106 Broadway, Gary, Indiana 


one-year subscription to The 


Worker, including the Calumet Edition. Enclosed is 


oe Vopocwchae 4 cMMYe ccnsscdeces 


GARY, ‘Ind. — The first of 500 


|Puerto Rican workers has arrived 


in Gary, brought here by the Car- 
negie-Llinois big mill of U. S. Steel. 
These men are to be housed in-Pull- 
man cars and in harracks adjoining 
the mill, separated ‘from. the rest 
of the city. 
, The reason given for the importa- 
tion of the Puerto Ricans is “labor 
shortage.” But no reason is given 
by the company why it must go 
so far afield for laborers while there 
are still many unemployed right in 
the Galumet, neighboring Chicago 
and throughout the mid-West, not 
to speak of the country generally. 
It is obvious that. these 500 im- 
ported workers will not solve: the 
labor problem for the: “company. It 
is equally clear that) .te company 


hopes to. use this segregated group. 


‘against other workers, against, the 


- funity of the union, and to create 
.{mew diversions Tor the) yi progressive 


forces. | 
| *. |: | 
aT IS EXPECTED that progres- 


in dividends last year went to my 
61,000 stockholders. : 


sive steel union forces will see to ii 


East Chicago Citizens Fight School Jit 


EAST CHICAGO, Ind.—In com- 
mon with the attack on minority: 
groups generally and upon the 
Nezro people in particular in the 
_ post-war period, the practice of seg- 
regation in the school ‘activities at 
the Washir.gton High School of East 
Chicago, Ind, took a turn for the} 
worse. 

' The issue which aroused a uni- 
versal: spirit. of fight-back. ‘among 
the Negro citizens and white pro- 
gressives was the particularly vicious 
manner in which Mr. Cash, the 
principal, barred. the Negro students 


were threatened with violence and 
the use of the police if they dared 
try attend social affairs of the 
school. 

A citizers’ committee was orgen- 
ized composed of representatives of 
Jabor and Negro people’s organiza- 
tions which has been carrying on a 
fight against these practices. | 

Mass mobilizations forced the City 
Council to go-on. record against this 
Jimcrow. policy -of the School Board. 
Since. the. City Council elects the 
School Board this was.a partial vic- 
tory. : 


from participation in the secial children 
tivities of the school. These childr 


“THE CITY COUNCIL has since re- 
versed itself by refusing to allow the 


evils this ,November when the New 
Party of Wallace and Taylor will 


nomination of a Negro woman of 
outstanding character and ability, to 
reach the floor. The School - Board 
has refused to rescind this discrim- 
inatory practice with the cpposition 
being led by Mr. Stanley. Kwiatt, a 
Democrat appointee. : | 

Mr. Kwiatt was recenty re-ap- 
pointed to the School Board, thus 
affirming that his position is the 
position of the official] leadership. of 
the -Democratic and Republican 
parties ir: East Chicago. 

The citizens of East @hicago will 
know how to correct certain of these 


Crow 


offer them a chance. to idle against 
Jimcrow and for peace and Democ- 
racy, and by continuing and widen- 
ing their mass front in ‘cig mear- 


| week is reduced from 43%2 
_| 40 and there is provision for a 10- 
_.|minute rest period in the morning . 


U.S. Steel Imports Puerto 
Ricans to Split Gary Labor 


that union conditions are extended 
to include the Puerto Rican work- 
‘ers and that théy become signed 
‘up 100 percent for the union. 


It is also expected that progres- 
sive and forward-looking groups in 
the city will prevent the erection of 


any barriers to the newly arrived 
nationality group, that they are 
made welcome and become inte- 
grated in Gary’s cosmopolitan, for- 
ward-marching working class popu- 
lation. 

Given such activity, the Puerto 
Ricans_in Gary will, just as the 
Mexicans and other groups, become 
a new-ally and friend of the pro- 
gressive forces instead of the di-— 
visive, diversionary group the com- 
pany would like to see. 


Meat Cutters 
Get Raise | 

CLEVEAND, Oho.—An average f 
wage increase of $6.50 a week has 
been negotiated by the A. F. of L. 


Meat Cutters Union here. The work 
‘hours to 


and again in the afternoon. 


SS 


Union Increase ; 
Union membership in the U. &. 
today is four times as great as it 


was in 1935, when the total number 
of unionists was 3,648,100. 


— 


time. 


CALUMET EDITION | 


1106 Be ccamer, Cary, Indiana 
James West, Editor 


‘Why are you a Communist?” That’s 


caumant EDITION 


—¢ 


IF YOU PAY DUES TO LOCAL W810 ...- 

| then it’s importent thet you reed this letter from Menagement. 
Thursday, membership present at the Local 1010 

ee nen, ast aM chaaen of Gases Crmome watch wl bo 


Thursday, june 24th. The Mamagement hopes that you, the rankand file 
enon wl nian ww repent YOU a HOT 1 STL t 


" Make 
sei go ne on soins Ty oy wet men heron Caer Bo 


gaining work | 
The Management oles thee suggetons o thou of you who cre member 3 


Local 1010: 
® Attend Union meetings end eepecially the Union meting this Thurs 
"a Gov if jon possibly can. Your vole at the election of Union Officers on June 
é 24th will be as.méaningless as the recent elections in Czechoslovakia if 
_ you don't nominate candidates who are strong, progressive, and deter- 
” mined to represent YOU and not the Communist Party. 


2 Gel c seat in the Union Hall early. H you don't, the Communists will have | 
the hall packed with their followers. Don't jet them crowd you out of a 
chance to say what you think end to cast your vole. These nominations are 


as important to you as they are<to them. 

2. Pick your candidates carefully and then stand solidly behind them. 

4 Make sure that you vote and thet your vole is counted properly. If there is 
any doubt in your mind, dememi « recount—is your privilege 

& Be sure to stay until the end of the meeting—the Communists and theif 
followers will 


a van tes elie eclsletly enin wank wel dy whee 
Unlon Lecrlers honestly represent and tke orders rom the membenship of the Union 
—gnd not the Communist Party. Because Communists are sworn to overthrow the 
American System, there can be no labor peace 90 long as Unions have Communist 
leadership. We wish you, the rank-cnifile members, success in avoiding such lead 


This is an example of iow the company iebietbored in 

_the elections .at Local 1010, United Steelworkers CIO, 
Indiana Harbor. At Youngstown Sheet and Tube, as soell 
as U. S. Steel, the Trust found other ways to influence the 
local union elections. Rank and file steelworkers are ex- 
pressing their indignation at, and _ repudiation of, 
company and rightwing collusion, by electing militant, 
‘ progressive fighters to local union leadership and as 
grievance commiiteemen, by sig 08 oe the most rabid red- 
baiters, wherever they have a free and unhampered op- 
“portunity to vote as they sikh. | 


Why [Am A Communist 


i } | Committee at the last convention, 

By Nick Mi ona | along with workers from other in- 

_ National Committee Member, ? |dustries, should make workers stop 
Communist Party, “USA 


and think more about the Commu- 
EAST CHICAGO, Ind—“You're " Bade : 


nist Party. Can you name a single 
a good fighter for the men, Nick.) + ciworker on the National Com- 


mittee of the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Party? 


One of the main things I learned 
in the Communist Party is that 
{there is no force on earth greater 
than the organized strength of the 
| working class which knows what it 
wants and where it is going. I have 
seen- this happen time and again. 

Without the support of the work- 
ing class, where would Roosevelt 
|have been, and where ‘would Wal- 
lace be today? I have seen scores 
of grievances settled in _ record- 
time by organized, concerted action 
of workers in departments, when all 
so-called “technical” and “legal” 
machinery bogged down and broke 
down, 


a quéstion that’s been asked of me 
a’ lot lately, especially since the 
Boston. Convene. ee s part of 
My answer: 

if my: : fellow-workers honer me 
by calling me ‘the proud title of} 
“good fighter,” then it-is exactly 
because I- am a Communist. _— 

_Being a Communist is what gives 
me the necessary understanding, 
guts and “know-how” of being, a 
good fighter... - - 

-Every worker has the stuff in him 
to maké a good fighter for his class, 
just .like ore, coke, chemicals eon-. 
tain. the materials. for making good 
steel. But it takes knowledge of 
how much of each, how to bring 
them. together, how to: do it, to 
make steel out of such materials. 
In the same way, it takes the pro- 
gram and. scientific: knowledge of 
the Communist Party and Commu- 
nism to make 2 good fighter out of 
a worker.) 

Like most other workers, al Long 
ago learned that the Company is 
no: friend ‘ofthe workingman. Just 
the opposite, the Trust is the enemy 
of men who labor. My Dad, who has 
been a farmer and a worker all his 
life, taught me at a young age these 


* 


THEY CHARGE WORKERS like | 
me with wanting to create “chaos” 
and “wildcat strikes” because we 
insist on organized mass action. 
What the fools don’t see, or don’t 
want to see, is that chaos, and the 
kind of resentment that gives rise 
to wild-cat strikes, arises out of 
failure to solve grievances, from the 
accumulation of unsolvef griev-|. 
ances, from the killing speed-up 
(two workers a month are killed in 
my plant), etc. On the other hand, 
united rank and file action has time 
jand again settled a grievance in 
short. order and it’s over with. 
When workers move to improve 
‘| their own conditions, that cannot 
create chaos. It is only their effort 


Ninn I could give many more 
reasons | why I am a Communist. 


this statement in the face of 


|-waged by both company and right- 


‘iwork at Inland anymore, because 


'1“reds.” The men don’t frighten 


-|right-wing candidate for president 


¢ / , 
> hes 
i 
} 
i 
: 
; 
i 
; 
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[By Jim West 


the most: vicious red-baiting, 
anti - Communist campaign 


wing forces, this worker said, “If 
this same red-baiting were used 
two years ago, the progressives 
would have been swamped. In 
fact, with a mild red hysteria then, 
the ‘progressives were swamped 
winning only one out of 13 officer 
posts. But now red-baiting doesn’t 


the mien want a militant, fighting 
leadership, and the only ones sup- 
plying that leadership are called 


at that word—in fact they’re get- 
ting quite used to it.” : 

» While this is especially true of 
the militant Inland workers, it is 
rapidly becoming true for all the 
big mills in the Calumet area. Red- 
baiting alone just doesn’t win elec- 
tions for the right - wingers and 
company stooges in steel. 

| 

IN LOCAL 1011, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube, the right-wing 
won only with the aid of the com- 
pany, which sent groups of men 
from the 4 to 12 night shift into a 
union meeting on company time to 
vote against qualifying militant 
progressives on the ballot. With 
ithe progressives thus ruled off by 
a 146 to 155 vote, the right-wing 
was “unopposed.” 

To this date the Youngstown lo- 
cal’s membership. has no inkling of 
the actual voting, but strong rumors 
relate that some 800, less than 15 
percent of the membership voted, 
with some 300 votes going to the- 


and some 400 write-in votes for 
‘Dan Kokot, his progressive oppo- 
nent who was ruled off the ballot. 
Writeins automatically void steel 
union ballots! | 

This outcome contrasts with the 
2,000 total vote cast in the April 
election of delegates to the con- 
vention, when Charles Fizer, out- 
Standing progressive and militant 
fighter, received 1,000 votes. Fizer 
was ruled off the ballot this time 
on “Constitutional grounds” on the 
‘evidence’ of Lester Thornton, sub- 
district director, who signed an af- 
fidavit Swearing. that Fizer and 
others “were “Communists”! 

THE RIGGED-UP ELECTION 
and low vote at. Youngstown con- 
trasts with the Inland election, 
where some 35 percent of the men 
voted jn the union hall, comparing 
favorably with previous high votes 
when elections. were held at the 
plant gates. 

One of the outstanding letnicins! of 


—F 


dirett. proportion to the rise of 


militaney aud ‘fighting spirit. -Fhe} 


;mén.at Inland are learning that 
men who are: wed-baited the: most 


hated the most by. the company. 
The company. | itself, with its viei- 
ously anti-labor, openly red-baiting 
policy, is partly respdnsible for this. 


those who temporize with red-bait- 
ing or who give- into: ig-—those who 
can’t stand up-to it and brush it 
aside—are bound to show the same 
weakness in dealing with the -com- 


pany and are liable to pussy-foot 


onatneneneedl 


ing: Did you ever seé a company- 
steoge red-baited? Did you ever. see 
a chicken-hearted compromiser red- 
baited? Isn't it almost always the 
militant fighters for. the needs of' 
the workers who are red-baited the 
most? Yes, only the good men are 
red-baited, it is a sign of distinc- 
tion. 


ee eee A ae ty fesk-eH Join the Communist Party! 


I call upon my fellow steelwork- 


/now expect a concerted and united 


The fact that. all slates, including 
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| Fighters 


GARY, INDIANA —The red-baiting’s silline worse, but the situation is getting 
better.” That’s the way a steelworker at Inland Steel describes the elections at his local 
‘| union No. 1010, USA-CIO. That’s the local where the progressive ticket carried 11 out of 
13 officer posts and a good portion of the grievance committee, handing the right-wing 
| ACTU -Trotskyite-led and png sam Tassarcsse slates a resounding set-back. Asked to explain 


¢ 


BULL 


oe 
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GARY, Ind.—With almost 5,000 men voting in Local 


1014 elections, progressives 


carried 8 out of 11 officer 


posts by narrow margins, and were assured of at least 


six grievance committeemen 


by latest count. 


| Leo Keefer, former chairman of grievance commit- 
tee, outspoken right-winger and a leader of the red-bait- 
ing attack in the Boston Convention, was defeated in his 
own department. John Mayerik was re-elected president 
by 248 votes, but was defeated for grievance committee 
in his own department. This is attributed to his failure 
to conduct a sufficiently militant fight on grievances, and 


to capitulation to redl-baiting. 
_ * Among the outstanding 


Wallace supporters elected 


are John Howard, for vice-president; and Jacob Blake, Jr., 
who secured the second highest vote for trustee in a field 


of 17. 


The outcome is viewed as a mandate for a militant 


wage fight and for a fighting feadership, as well as repu- 
diation of the personal red-baiting intervention on behalf 


of the right-wing by Joseph Curran, sub-district director. | 
aL: 


ce 


rather than take. up a consistently 
militant position. When they read 
the Progressive Ticket. program, 
arid saw a rotten concession to red- 
baiting in it, they simply didn’t 
like it. On the other hand,: the 
men who have been red ~- baited 
most, like Nick Migas, received 
among the highest votes. And 
some of the worst red-baiters, like 
Calacci, who was one of the lead- 
ers of. the fight against Migas, were 
defeated by a two to one vote. 
, * 

THE WORKERS AT INLAND 
drive by the local to reopen wage 
nexotiations—especially since every 
single slate ran on a program de- 
manding reopening of wage nego-; 
tiations for a wage imcrease now. 


the. ACTU-right-wing and Trotzky- 
ite slates, carried such a plank high 
in their programs, is seen as a con- 
firraation of the correctness of Nick 
Migas’ fight for wage increases 
now, and a tribute to his courage- 
ous. and militaht stand. 


At American Steel Foundry, an} 


entire Progressive ticket, headed by 
Gus Harvey, militant Negro worker, 
was swept into office, ending the 
reign of a right - wing Germanos 
clique. 

Next to Inland Steel’s election, | 
interest is highest in the voting at 
Loci] 1014, Carnegie-Mlinois, largest 
locat in the International with over 
15,000 members. Voting is taking 
place at this writing, and the results 


may not be known for two or three 


days. 
* 


THE RIGHT-WING SLATE car- 
ries on a campaign like that in all 
other plants — red-baiting, anti- 
communism, the. demagogy of ex- 
travagant promises» in the best 
style of bourgeois politicians, ap- 
peals | to. backwardness, flag-waving 
and religious prejudices. It. Tre- 
ceives full support in the Steel 
Trust’s. local paper, the Peost-Trib- 
une, and from the pulpit. The 
company obligingly supplies it with 
the names and addresses of ‘all em- 
ployes for anti-communist mailings. 

The progressive ticket. proclaims 
a program that corresponds to the 
‘needs -of steelworkers today, em- 
phasizing a demand that the Ine 
ternational reopen wage negotia- 
tions for a substantial wage in- 
crease retroactive to April 1. Its 
slate is representative of all na- 
tional ‘groups in the mill, in sharp 


contrast to the right-wing slate, 


which is Anglo-Saxon in its over- 
whelming majority. 
However, the Progressive slate is 


seriously weakened by the failure’ 


of some of its key figures te take 
up a militant fight on vital issues 
effecting steel workers during the 
past two years of their stay in of- 
fice; aad by their ‘timidity and re- 
peated ‘retreat before red- baiting. 
These timid progressives are the 
Progressive slate’s main liabilities, 
and there can be no doubt that it 
will sexiqmety effect the outcome. 


— 


the Inland elections is that the ef=|: 
fect. of red-baiting diminishes -. in | 


are the ones who. can.be trusted. the | 
most. by the men, since they are). 


The men.are also: learning. that} 
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SATCHEL PAIGE\winds up 


Satchell Paige's Chailenge of Il Year 5 Back 
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The great twirler shows some kids his famous knuckle ball 


His All-Stars Offered to Take on Champs; This Week He Showed He Could Do it 


Back in 1987, Satchell Paige, through the 


pages of The Worker, challenged the winners. 


of the World Series to a game with his Negro 
‘ All-Stars. “I'll pitch,” he said, ia guy if we lose 
we won’t ask a cent for the game.” 


Of course his offer was turned down. The 


big leagues were strictly Jimcrow then, and 


the magnates weren’t anxiOus to. have the 
greatest pitcher of all time mow down the World 
Champions and raise the big question, ‘““Why 
isn’t he in there where he belongs?” 

It’s a long time later. Satchell Paige is now 
40 years old. Some of the old flame has un- 


But he still had enough left last Wednesday 
morning to convince Cleveland Manager Lou 
Boudreau .and vice president Hank Greenberg 
that he could be a big help to the Indians’ drive 
for their first pennant since 1920. He may yet 
pitch in a World Series—and baseball fans ‘by 
the millions will now root for Cleveland to win 
the American League pennant and give history 
its chance to make a slight correction on a 
20-year injustice. — 


With many big league teams needing pitch- 
ing desperately, the signing of Paige by an out- 
fit which already boasts a staff including Fel- 
‘ler, Lemon, Bearden and Black should apur 


fans in the other big league cities, ani 


Brooklyn, to renew the demand -that their 


teams shove discrimination into the ashcan and 
hire the best talent available regardless of 
color. 


Outstanding example of a team in need of 
experienced pitching is the New York Giants, 
a power laden outfit held back by second divi- 
sion twirling. With a ballpark located on the 
fringe of ,Harlem and traditionally drawing 
much support from that community, they have 
never made a move to even try out Negro play- 
ers. It’s certainly high time for the fans to 


speak up. 


~ > torund gone out of his whiplash right arm. 
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‘The Other Crown Louis Retained 


By. Remaining Champion, Louis Also Remained Symbol of Negro People’s Struggie 


By Harold Cruse 


The reactionary patterns in the 
American way of life take strange 
forms when it comes to instigating 
more Negro-baiting. Reaction 
doesn’t miss a trick in this respect. 

A new angle was developed last 
December when Jersey Joe Walcott 
came close to taking Joe Louis’ 
championship away from him. The 
decision in favor of Joe Louis split 
the boxing followers right down the 
middle, creating a strong sentiment 
that had overtones of being anti- 
Louis. It appeared: that a latent 
chauvinism toward Louis, the Negro 
champion of the world, then recog- 
nized the temper of the times’ as 
being ripe for expression and eame 
forward. 

Walcott’s stock rose to, what was 
for him, unprecedented heights on 
the crest of that pro-Walcott senti- 
ment. A sentiment which obviously 
ignored the fact that Louis was 


that Louis had won an “unpopular” 
decision. The sports writers had 


labeled him a ‘‘killer” and the pub-| 


lic had come to expect him to de- 
liver the corpse every time. Any- 
thing less was a “poor’’ fight. Never- 
theless, Louis’ great prowess as a 
puncher and boxer did assure him 
honest evaluation from honest 
writers and most of the fans. 

The reviews of Louis’ fight before 


contained in themselves all 
curious ideological twists of the 
American mind on the Negro ques- 
tion. Louis came* along when 


America and her 13,000,000 Negroes 


were struggling and _— suffering 
through a catastrophic economic 
crisis, a period when the national- 
ism in an oppressed natiog runs to 
the high levels. The times were 
favorable for the growth of national 
figures and Joe Louis did come 
along. And he became in every 


@warded a decision based on hon-| 


sense & true national hero—a symbol 


est round- -for-round point scorinz. ,of national striving and achieve- 


* | 
__FHIS WAS NOT the first time, 


ment to the Negro people in Amer-. 
fea, & symbol of breaking through 


the Jimcrow barriers, of ‘overcom- 


and after his championship bout 
the 


ing adversaries, of being great and’ 


equal. 

When Louis stepped into the ring 
he carried the hopes and dreams of 
13,000,000 Negroes with him.. When 
he won, as he was expected to win, 
the hearts of Negroes everywhere 
swelled with pride: When he lost 
to Max Schmeling there was grief 
and sorrow. | 


* 
- THE RACISTS, however, frcm 
the very otuset attempted to sepa- 
rate Louis from the Negro people 
as much as possible. References to 
alleged predominance of Indian and 
white blood in Louis’ forbears were 
| Eanite for this purpose. Since it 
was impossible to claim him for the 
white “race” they settled by ascrib- 
ing his fighting abilities to white 
and Indian “blood.” What part the 
Negro “blood” played in Louis’ 
physical and mental make-up was 


never submitted. Thus, there has. 


always been a latent anti-Louis, 
)anti-Negro flavor in the approach 
to Louis. 

But Louis, during his whole 
career, held the Negro-baiters at 


bay. His fighting greatness and the} 
symbol for his people which he per-| 
sonified could not be denied. . 
not until he began to wane. When 
that |came along the anti-Louis 
drive got going. After the Walcott 
fight the drive was on to detract, 
from Louis not only pugilistically 
but as a symbol. Cast aside was) 
the great contribution Louis made) 
to the boxing game as an American) 
sport; forgotten were the immens?| 
financial returns; stricken out ane 

| 


the fact that he never ducked a' 

challenger during the 11 years he 

held the title. 
: 4 

IT WAS IN KEEPING with the 


patterns of anti-Negro hysteria de- 


It is regrettable that Walcott, a 
Negro, happened to come along to 


‘|be used as the unconscious pawn 


in this anti-Negro drive., Whether 
or not Walcott recognized this it is 


impossible to say. But he was 
used. He is not to be blamed be- 
cause after all Walcott is a good 
fighter, a clever fighter. And, like 
any other fighter, Negro or white, 
a shot at the championship is not 
to be passed off for political con- 
Siderations, nor should it be ex- 
pected. 

Now that Walcott has made his 
supreme bid, it is hoped that he’il 
take his financial prizes, make the 
most of his failure and reflect. It 


veloping with the close of World! 


War II, a development which has 


for its objective the wiping out of) 


every social, political and economic 
gain won by the Negro people. 
But at the Yankee Stadium Joe 
Louis, the champion, the symbol, 
turned the tables and reversed the 
events that were leading up to an 


is hoped that he’ll come 'to the con- 
clusion that, aside from the fact 
that Louis is still champion because 


ihe is the superior fighter, all things 
taken into consideration, his taking 


a knockout from the champion was 
the best contribution he could have 
made to his people’s 
equality. For in.so doing one of 


evil chauvinist smearing. 


\unblemished for all time. 
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By A. B. Magil 
TEL AVIV.— 


Israel is seéthing with indignation 


| Jat the suave Count’s impudent as- 


sault on the independence of the 
Jewish State. 

“It couldn’ t have been worse if 
we had lost the war instead of 
smashing the Arab armies,” one 
man said“Ao me. The entire press 
from the extreme right to the left 
denounces Bernadotte’ 3 plan. 


What Bernadotte proposes is “to 
turn us into forced laborers for King 


| Abdullah,” Writes Davar, daily pub- 


lication of “Histadrut Jewish Labor 


| Federation... “Haaretz a liberal bour- 


geois pape’: with the largest circu- 
lation in IsMel, writes: “We didn’t 
fight the ish White Paper for 
10 years if order to agree to the 
restriction “on immigration. Wef 
didn’t suceed in convincing the 
by; Council and the UN 
e 4 our right to full sov- 
ereignty rT i our state in order to 
give up thi! \sovereignty at the bid- 
ding of, Ci’ int Bernadotte—to be- 
come depet'Jent upon Abdullah “in 
the most it ital questions of our 
state.” tt 
Al Hamis amar, daily publication 
of the Uaited Workers Party, 
“We are faced with a 
British mis¢ion and a British solu- 
tion.” This paper demands the 
reply must be: “On this basis 
there’ll be no negotiations with 
Count Berradotte.. There is only 
one basis for continuing negotia- 
tions—the UN resolution .of Nov. 
29.” | 
Kol Haam, Communist daily 
paper, headlines Bernadotte’s pro- 
posals: “Truman-Bevin Plan to 
Stifle -Independence of Israel.” 
Describing Bernadotte as an “agent 
of Anglo-American imperialism,” 
this paper declares: “No patriot 
will yield any part of our borders 
or permit foreign intervention 
whether on immigration, . political, 
economic or military questions.” Kol 
Haam urges) preparations for strug- 
igle and uniting for aid from world’s 


: “Bernadotte is Bevin,” 
on the, Alenby Road. This epitomiz2s the reaction of others 


I have talked to today about Count Bernadotte’s proposals. 
If Tel Aviva is any criterion, aill® 


- 


exes |Bernadotte Is. Bevin, 
Say Israeli Workers 


said a little tailor 


viet Union and the people’s democ- 
racies. 
* 


WHILE COMMENTS in the press 
and among the public recognize 
that the Bernadotte Plan will .re- 
establish British bases in Palestine 
and will place Israel at the ‘mercy 
of the British vassals, there is far 
less awareness of the fact that the 
proposal would also strengthen the 
penetration of American imperial- 
ism. 


In Israel itself, American capital 
and political influence would have 
cleared the way for fastening’ 
their grip on the country. With 
Israel as a bridgehead and Amer- 
ican dollars as the battering ram, 
British positions would be more 
easily undermined, as alréady is 
the case in Iraq. The Bernadotte 
Plan would also make possible 
closer cooperation between the 
United States and Britain in cp- 
nosing genuine Arab anti-imperial- 
ist movements and in preparing a 
war against the USSR and the: 
people’s democracies. 

On the question of what course 
to follow, I believe division in 
Yishuv is roughly along the lines of 
discussion I have listened to be-« 
tween my tailor friend and a Jew- 
ish building trades worker. whose 
trousers he was mending. The tailor 
thought Israel would have to bar- 
gain with Bernadotte to win a few 
concessions but in the end would 
accept because the country is too 
weak to stand up to the powerful 
enemies. The worker, on the other 
hand, said: “We'll have to fight. 
There is no guarantee of victory, 
but your way is guarantee of com- 
plete defeat. Nobody thought we . 
could stand up to the Arab armies 
with their superior numbers and 
arms, but look what we did.” 

No doubt the majority of the 
workers, farmers and youth feel 
like the building worker. My own 
observation is that Bernadotte’s 
proposals have increased the serti- 
ment for renewing the armed strug- 
gie if necessary when the truce exe 


democratic | camp headed by the So- 


pires on Friday. : 
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STANLEY NOWAK 


Krzycki Lauds 
Nowak’s Race 
For Congress 


“‘DETROIT.—-Well over 1,000 en- 
thusiastic 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict voters turned out on Indc- 
pendence Day to back State Sena- 
tor Stanley Nowak for Congress. 

Main speaker at the Progressiv. 
Party’s gala Arcadia Park picnic 
for Nowak was veteran labor leader 
Leo Krzycki, who drew chen when 
he said: 


“I can imagine how uncomfort- 
able some fellows in Congress will 
be when Stanley takes the floor . . 
You in the 16th should consider 
yourselves mighty lucky to have a 
candidate whose heart is always 
full of the interests of the common. 
people. ” 


Krzycki took a jab agile —- 
paiting with the sage advice that: 
name-calling never hurt anyone in 
America. He quoted the awf ul 
names which Jefferson and Lincoln 
were called when they launched | 
their successful new people’s parties. 


_ Paull mobilization in 1776 style to 
elect Wallace and Taylor—and No- 
wak in the 16th, Kraycki said, is 
essential or else “th monopolists 
and Profiteers will waft 8: their 
grip on us.” 

The 16th is reputedly the most 
industrialized ‘district in the coun- 
try, and Nowak charged it’s “a 
shame to have our industrial pop- 
ulation represented by a phony.” 
The progressive candidate accused 
incumbent Rep. John Lesinski of 
pretending to,be a Roosevelt Demo- 
Crat but in reality working against 
FDR’s policies. 

Percy Llewellyn of Local 600, 
UAW, introduced - the | speakers. 
‘Coleman Young, organizational di- 
rector of the Wayne CIO denounc- 
ed the bi-partisan Detroit govern- 
ment especially in the Mosley case 
and urged active support to No- 
wak’ s ar 
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who shot in the back and killed 


‘civic and political city leaders said 


.| be placed against Melasi and not 


-|S. Toy. The delegations demanded 


jj white leaders that an open city 


DETROIT. Mass pressure © 
of the people, Negro and 
white, forced the Prosecutor’s 
office here to issue and serve 


on Patrolman Louis Melasi 


Leon Mosley, 15-year-old Negro 
schoolboy, the night of June. 4th. 

- Melasi is now out on $2,060 bail 
and if found guilty faces a maxi- 
mum sentence up to 15 years in the 
penitentiary. George Gray, chief 
assistant prosecutor, after meeting 
with a large delegation of labor, 


that the shooting of Leon Mosley 
was a felonious killing and should 
be sent to Recorders Court for trial 
by judge and jury. 

Based on Gray’s statement that 
the killing of Mosley was a felo- 
‘nous act, the city wide Commit- 
tee for Justice for Leon Mosley 
demanded) that a murder charge 


the secondary one of manslaugh- 
ter. Gray refused. 


* 


MEANWHILE indignant citizens 
went to the Hunt Street precinct 
police station when they learned 
that patrolman . Melasi’s partner, 
John Bolend had been returned to 
duty by police commissioner’ Harry 


'@ warrant be issued for the arrest 
Of Boland, based on assault and 
battery. 

- Evidence by physicians at the re- 
cent coroner’s inquest revealed that 
Mosley was severely injured suffer- 
ing skull fractures and face lacera- 
tions which could only have come 
from brutal beatings. Blood was 
ifound on the gun of the police- 
jman. Bolend admitted on the wit- 
ness stand that. when he jumped 
out of the police scout car after 
Mosley he had his gun irrhis hand. 

Bolend according to reports was 
involved last summer in a‘ strect 
fracas where he clubbed a Wegro 
worker. 

The Committee for J sti for 
Leon Mosley made up of re n- 
tatives *from the Wayne G/unty 
CIO Couneil Michigan Rights *Con- 
gress, Wallace Frogressive F-arty, 
Communist Party, Area K or; : 
zation, Youth for Wallace, 2% 
of UAW locals, and half a scone of 
Negro churches, today asked: x, the 
Detroit City Council for a }jeablic 
hearing to demand the remove of 
police commissioner Toy. 


* 


he THE COMMITTEE  de!,rands 
from the City Council Toy’ re- 
moval on the grounds that Nis or-| 
der to police last January to “shoot” 
Places equal responsibility on his 
shoulders for Leon Mosley’s death. 

The Committee further demands 
that Council president George Ed- 
wards, leading DAer shall f ulfill 
his pledge made to Negro and 


~ 


SOS 


council hearing will be -held. 

They also demanded from Ed- 
wards that he will bring a reso- 
lution into the council that will 
have the city pay full indemni- 
ties te the family of Leon Mos- 
ley. 

The trial of patrolman Melasi 
has been placed on the ordinary 
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To Aid Wailace Drive 


Youth Join 


DETROIT.—A record recruiting drive that takes young 


Wallace organizing teams imto 


community drug stores, 


youth centres, confectionaries and. street corners resulted 


in the signing up of 200 Negro|¢- 
youth and tbe formation of seven 
new block clubs within a week. 


The effect and the success of the 
new plan in the Miller High School 
area reflects in the enthusiasm of 
'the interacial organizating teams. 
Team leaders are confident that 90 
percent of the youth in the area 
will be recruited for active support 
of the Progressive Party in 
Michigan. | 


The new energetic plan was orig- 
inated by Calving Lippit. 

“The Negro youth is joining our 
fight on the basis. of police brutal- 
ity as in the shooting of Leon 
Mosley; our stand azeinst draft; 
and the rich recreational and so- 
cial program we offer to Detroit 
youth, ” said Lippitt. 


“The plan, a part of the summer 
“Operation Gideon,” will be put 
into effect in one community at a 
time until more leaders are ob- 
tained. 


The purpose of the recruiting 
drive is two fold, One; to rally 
100,000 young people in Michigan 
around the Wallace program. 
Two,: to combat juvenile delin- 
quency, which is completely ig- 
nored by civic authorities partic- 
ularly m the Negro communi- 
ties lacking both playing fields 
and youth centers. | 
“The parents in the Miller com- 
munity welcome our organizing 
teams and are anxious to help us 
out,” said one of the team leaders. 


STATE SLAVS 
FOR WALLACE 


DETROIT.—“The overwhelming 
majority of Slavic Americans can 
be counted upon to vote for Henry 
Wallace,” declared a joint state- 
ment issued by Louis Adamic, au- 
thor, Zlatko SBalakovic, musician 
and Leo Krzycki, former vice-pres- 
ident, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, CIO. . 
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Mrs. Shinn Dies 
Of Heart Attack 


FLINT—Sophie Shinn, age 32, 
died on, June 30th of a heart ail- 
ment. She was the mother of 
three small children Joan, Bar- 
bara and Bethany. 

Mrs. Shinn was the wife of 
Charles Shinn, member State 
Central Committee of the Pro- 
gressive Party, 2 long-time for- 
mer resident of Flint and builder 
of the UAW-CIO. Three months 
ago the family moved to a farm. 

The loss was deeply felt in pro- 
gressive circles where Mrs Shinn 
maile great contributions. Fu- 
neral services were held July 3 at 


United Missionary Church, 
il 


Ted Tra, witness in the Mosley 
shooting, a leader of one of the 
tearns said he lived in the Miller 
High area for years and thought he 
knew everyone, but his new recruits 
are all strangers to him. 

“The people we recruit always 
come to our meetings with two or 
three friends eager to join our 
club,” observed Hall. 

Al Millstein, Youth Director of 
the Progressive Party, said, “The 
people in the neighborhoods are 
ready to support Wallace and Tay- 
lor if the program is brought to 
them. One of our problems in cur- 
renf, recruiting is getting enough 
volunteer organizers and leaders to 
carry our campaigning into other 
communities.” | 

After the maximum of recruiting 
is completed in- the Miller High 
School area the Young Progressives 
are planning to concentrate on 
Jewish and N aromelity communi- 
ties. 
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_gkyites, We can’t 


_ (Choose your 


Forces 
fosley Killer 
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Hae just read the story of 

the life of Thomas Dewey I 

cannot but be impressed with the 
man’s courage. “¢ 
It took ‘a brave writer. 


One of the Trotzkyite parties 
is holding a convention in De- 
troit.: This is the gu gst 
Socialist Workers ; 
Party. Yes, there 
are other Trot- 


a 


tell you exactly 
how many until 
after their con- 
vention when we 


count. | : Fe 
Members have ater in 
so many splits it’s too bad vaud- 
eville is dead. They would make a 
fine acrobatic team. The six of 
them. 

They give a clumsy performance 
though when they try to stand 
Karl Marx on his head. Still 
they refuse to leave the stage and 
keep making entrances from the 
left wing and exits to the right 
wing. 

A great controversy is raging 
throughout, the various factions. 
factions, folks, 
there’s one for each of you!) The 
issue is how to back the Mar- 
shall Plan ary! appear not to aid 
the capitalists. But no matter how 
they squeeze it the Marshall Plan 
gives no aid to the working class 
and remains 2 lemon. 

So many Trotzkyites find them- 
selves in the position of selling 
lemon aid. 

For some peculiar reason they 
seem to get an abundance of 
radio time from the networks. 
There is more than a suspicion 
they have connections high up. 
This would explain a fondness for 
escaltors. They have long played 
Santa to such clauses. 

When all is said and ic 
however, they are very militant 
and will holler for the r-r-revolu- 
tion like people possessed. As they 
are. . 2 
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~ Stall Strike 


_ DETROIT. — Martin Ger- 
ber, | Reu- 

ther’s director in the Bendix 
-. Corp., pressured 8700 strikers 
ji the South Bend and De- 


troit plants. of the Corp. back 


WAGE-STRIKE FRONT: 


Gerber Forces 
8,700 to 


UAW. president 


to work last week. 


‘Without consulting the wunion’s 
membership, Gerber, as chairman 
of the national bargaining .com- 
mittee for five Bendix plants, had 
agreed to an extension of the old 
contract for three weeks. But the 
Bendix workers voted to strike de- 
‘spite a last minute wage offer from 
the negotiations conference in New 
York of 13 cents per hour and -one- 


half cent to cover inequities. 
| eS 


KEY DEMANDS in the struggle 
‘were the elimination of wage in- 
equities, against the withholding of 
this summer’s vacation pay, elimit- ae i" 
nation of “jokers” in the paid holi- ni : jn 
day plan and for a blanket raise. REE & 

Gerber secured an edict from the Too! ond Die 
union’s International officers that} — | 
the Bendix strike was “‘unauthor- 
ized.” This stiffemed the manage- 
ment stand against a settlement of 


the dispute last week. 


When the strike first started Ger- By 20c Goal 
ber told Local 104 UAW officials 
here that if the membership wants 
to. strike it’s all right with him. But 


at South Bend he issued a back to 
work order which was at first ig- 


nored by the strikers. 


. He then secured the “unauthor- 
-fzed” international edict and made 
JXenewed efforts to break the strike 


in both cities. 


. The 1400 strikers here are ex- 1 
‘pected to follow the lead of Bendix|®"% lower raises for unskilled in/59) qejegates from. 25 plants’ will be 
Local 9 in South Bend with its 
7,300 members who called off the 
strike under Gerber’s pressure on 


Tuesday. 


The workers want a definite paid 
vacation contracted for in advance. 
They say the company uses the 
annual vacation check as a club to 
force the workers to accept an un- 
Wage inequi-|""~ : 
ties for set up men range from $1.01/4100 has been demanding a 20-|,oceding in Ford plants is show-|. 


satisfactory contract. 


to $1.70 an hour. 
* 


ANOTHER BURNING ISSUE is 
In South Bend several|°Te#S¢ the number of jobbers de-/ ynion headquarters by workers re- 


speed-up. 


work stoppages took place prior to iin ) 
tha latrike over the efforts of man- Association.. The strikers were also stating that Ford will not grant 


agement to establish conditions sim- warned ‘against the dangers of the| ine union shop.in the 22 plants 
ilar to General Motors where work- 
ers have no right to effectively pro- 
test unfair piece work rates. 

Millard Stone, Bendix Industrial 


Relations head at South Bend, | 


hinted in a newspaper statement 
that the company was placing some 
reliance on Martin Gerber to pres- 
sure the men back to ‘work, Gerber 


was able to get results for them. 


Striking veterans in South Bend 


have additional cause for janger 
with the Corp. They live in a tem- 


porary housing project on land 


owned by Bendix. Now they face 
September 30 evictions because the 
Corp. refused to extend the city’s 


lease of the land beyond that date. 


Schoal Graduates 


Fete Commencement 


DETROIT. — A Commencement 
Celebration was announced for Fri- 
day July 11, 8 p. m. at Jericho 


ee ee ee 


the. ee the affair. 
' Of the school were invited) 
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35,000 at Chrysler 
Denied MUCC Pay 


DETROIT. — Under its policy 
of “help the rich and soak the 
poor” the MUCC has denied 35,- 
000 Chrysler workers compensa- 
tion for the week ending June 5. 


The ruling takes about half a 
million dollars from the pockets 
of the Chrysler workers. It hands 
the profit-swollen Chryslér Corp. 
a juicy “public - subsidy” since 
they will have to donate less to 
the MUCC fund now that the 
compensation is denied. 


‘The week followed the end of 
the Chrysler strike when the 
workers were laid off by the 
Corporation during a period of 
inventory. The MUCC alleged 
that the layoff was caused by the 
strike since “it took a week to 
get steam 5 cu and boilers go- 
ing. 99 

The UAW is esuibies the rul-_ 
ing made by MUCE€ director 
James F. Moore. A hearing on 
the ‘appeal is set for July 29 in 
the Rackham building. Many 


10,000 Cards 
Sent to 
Negotiators 


DETROIT. — The close 
watch being maintained by 
thousands of UAW - Ford 


between their union leaders 
and the company on economic 
demands was seen this last 
week when 10,000 postcards 
were received by union nego- 
tiators telling them to win 
back the 20 minute paid lunch 
period. 


Ford Directr and Gene Prado, 
chairman of the union negotiating 
committee, a new set of demands 


week that left out the demand for 
return of the paid 20 minute lunch 


Chrysler workers are expected to | period. 
attend the hearing and demand | pelegations, telegrams, _post- 
their week’s compensation. cards, resolutions have been de- 


manding from the Reuther sup- 
porters, Bannon and: Prado, where 
they got the right to eliminate a 
top demand such as the lunch pe- 
riod. adopted unanimously by the 
National UAW-Ford conference of 
200 delegates representing 110,000 
workers. 


Meanwhile the union revised de- 
mands of 14c an hour increase and 
an additional 14 c. for social se- 
curity benefits including some in- 
creases for afternoon and midnight 
shifts, are meeting with pointblank 
refusal by the company negotiators 
headed by John Burgas, Ford vice 
president and former FBI chief. 

It was learned from union nego- 
tiators that on July 15th the Na- 
jtional UAW Ford conference of 


Locals Stick 


DETROIT.—Striking tool and die 
makers in jobbing shops of Locals 
155 and 157 UAW intensified the 
split in employers ranks~this week 
after rejecting a so-called 13-cent 
offer. 

Employers last week threw out 
the already rejected Ford formula 
of higher increases to the ksilled 


order to split. hteh workers ranks. 
The jobbers offered a 15-cent in- 
crease for the four top bracket wage 
classifications, 10 cents for the next 
two gategories and five cents for 
the“ unskilled and apprentices. 

Over 2000 strikers at Cass Tech 
voted unanimously to reject. the of- 
fer of the Automotive Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Association. The 


reconvened in Detroit to report the 
deadlock and request a strike vote. 

The strike vote is expected to 
be taken beginning the 17th of 
July and will take a week to com- 
| plete. The Ford union leaders 
are then preparing to place a 
strike deadline before the com- 
pany unless the demands are met. 
The vote on the union shop now 


cent raise. ing a majority for the union, Over 


Picketlines were mobilized this 29.000 of the 58.000 eli 
- 58, gible voted 
week for increased vigilence to in- on Thursday. Reports coming in to 


manding a settlement within the veal that company elements are 


Bonine-Tripp strikebreaking law. | outside Detroit. Even if the union 
obtains the more than 41 per cent 


Industrial Toll majrity the company according to 
Durirg 1947 there were 17,000 on-| the Taft Hartley Act does not have 
the-job fatalities in U. S. industry.to grant the union shop. 


REUTHER MAN IN FLINT 
HITS GM ESCALATOR PACT 


FLINT.—When Coburn S. Walker, president of Chey- 
rolet Local 659 UAW-CIO, consistent’ supporter of Walter 
P. Reuther, blasts the Reuther administration and its GM 
pact that’s news. ® 2 th - 
: and can never improve em.” He 
“The top leaders got jittery and! further declared: 

threw in the sponge,” during the “The contract expires in 1950 and 
GM bargaining, Walker declared in | 


if living c decl 
the Local 659 paper after the set- sim maak co oe 4 on neal tay 
tlement was announced. ’ Helene “ah 3 


: “Fisher poration to demand at least a 30 
Local 581 should be commended for|cent an hour wage cut.” 

their foresight in turning down this} Walker concluded his signed state- 
rotten contract,” he said. 


The GM pact was hailed as ajto the problem: 
“First of all we must have mili- 


| “vietory” by Walter Reuther, Emil 
Mazey and John Livingston, UAW 
' Walker denounced escalator wage 


workers on the. negotiations| | 


Headed by Ken Bannon, UAW- 


was presented to the company last) 


ment with the following answer} 
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The Steel in Tanks 
And Guns Can‘t 
Make Autos Too 
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ERE’S TWO ITEMS that dramatize our present “guns 


not butter’? economy: ) 
® The Michigan Dept. of Labor and Industry reports 


an average manufacturing work week of 38 hours in the state during 
May. 

® Ford workers were working 20 minutes more per day (with the 
removal of the paid 20 minute lunch period) while their work week 
was cut down to 3 and 4 days. a week. 

The Dearborn Section of the Communist Party tells the ‘Ford: 

— | workers in a leaflet that if this doesn’t make “sense”’ 
-to them it does to Ford, who extracts more “unpaid 
labor” out of their hides by lengthening the work 
ing day. It’s a natural feature of the planless, profit- — 
eering capitalist system; the Section explains. 

But this daily exploitation of labor in the auto 
industry is not extended over a steady’ 40 hour 
work week because there’s just not enough steel 
to make a full output of cars and guns at the 
present time. 

ioe & These steel shortage layoffs will become more 
acute in the months ahead. That’s because of a “cute little rider” 
attached to the .Truman-Dewey bi-partisan Draft Act railroaded 
through Congress and already. signed by “the equal evil” ‘Truman. 
This rider allows Truman to shift a greater share of the steel output 
away from peccetime cars, houses and refrigerators and over to arma- 
ment production. ... This also means an intensification of the prob- 
lem of “gas shortage” layoffs next winter because there will be less 
steel for pipes to flow the gas into industrial centers. 

* 

HERE ARE SOME of the facts behind this problem: 

Before UAW prexy Walter Reuther started barking for the Wall 
Street Marshall Plan, that he is ready “to accept the sacrifices’, 
of steel shortage layoffs and the longer work week, he estimated a 
peacetime steel need of 100 million ingot tons by 1950. Then in April 
of this year he made a little-publicized. statement to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee advocating expanding steel capacity to 
about 100,000,000 ingot tons immediately and hence: 

“We will be strong both in the production of constructive muni- 
tions of peace and the destructive munitions of war. | 

One of his “political-brothers,’ Harold J. Ruttenberg, Vicé Presi- 
dent of the Portsmouth Steel Corp. (Murray’s former research direc- 
tor of the USW) advocates the same thing on the basis of still higher 
steel prices and government taxation subsidies to the steel trust for 
its expansion. 

But it’s a pure fraud to claim that we can have butter and guns 
at the same time. The steel industry is making about 85,000,000 
tons of ingots this year. They are getting the higher prices anyhow, 
as well as “government subsidies” in the form of super-profits from 
their inyestments:in rebuilding the German steel industry and from 
high-price: shipments of finished steel to Marshall Plan satellite 
nations. So why weaken their privileged position by expanding their 
capacity? 

But what about the steel.trust’s announcement of a billion dollar 
expansion program? Its a phony because it provides for only 2,500,000 
tons of ingot capacity, while 4,500,000 tons of capacity have been aban- 
doned since VJ Day. You see the steel trust was “patriotic enough” 
to buy up many government-owned steel plants for a song so that 
they could be kept out of competition, | 

% : 

IN THE MEANTIME the Marshall Plan aims to retard the de- 
velopment of the steel industries not only in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, but in France, England and Canada as well. The policy 
for Canada, for example, is to use it as a cheap source of iron ore 
for the U. S. steel trust. Hence the Marshall Plan turns thumbs-down 
on the demand of the satellite states for supplies to build their own 
steel.industries and insists on shipping them finished steel and products 
made of steel. s | 

The fact that about 10 percent of the steel supply, about 12,000,- 
000 ingot tons was being annually exported even before the Marshall 
Plan, in the form‘of steel products and other products made of steel, 
indicates how the steel shortage will be greatly aggravated in the 
months to come, 

The steel story exposes the phony pretentions of Wall Street 
that the Soviet Union is the source of war aggression today. They 
have no private property steel trust in the Soviet Union and a normal 
expansion of the Socialist steel industry requires a state of piace 
rather than war. 

On the other hand, the U. S. Steel Trust, can only use the afer | 
shall Plan to extend its control over the steel markets of the world 
if it uses ithe Hitlerite pretext of “Soviet Aggression.” “Stop the Com- 
munists,” is therefore another way. of saying: “Fill the money bags 
of the Wall Street Gang!” | : 

And when Reuther asks auto workers to accept steel shortage 
layoffs and for two more years to forget the demand of the guaran- 
teed work week in order to help the Marshall Plan, he might carry 
the “ideal” banner of “democracy” and “feeding hungry people” in 
front of him, but the Wall Street Dollar Sign is firmly imprinted on 


his posterior! . 


Jury Condones Bias in Ecorse 


ECORSE.—After admitting that “loitering.” 

he violated state law by refusing; The Judge’s bias was further 
to serve Negroes, Bert Loveland,|shown when he intimated that the 
owner of the Loveland Pharmacy |idea of equality had something to 
was acquitted by an all-white jury|do with Communism. In his charge 
in Justice Court here. to the jury, Judge Salliotte talked 
The defendant when asked if he|about race riots and his accom- 
refused to serve the complaining |plishments in Ecorse in an attempt 
witnesses because they were Ne-jto justify Loveland’s violation of 
groes answered: “Yes.” He also tes-/|the law. 

tified that they were orderly and| The NAACP supperting the com- 
there was no disturbanuce. _ plaint got its share of abuse from 
The complaining witnesses stayed|the “impartial” judge. Without 
in the store for two hours waiting|cause Judge Salliotte volunteered 
to-be served so that no one could/the information that he “was not 
say that the help was busy or that/ interested in joining the NACCP.” 
they didn’t wait long enough. This 
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planters 
( called on Sir Edward Gent, the 


-face of these-threats, the Commis- 


units. under military commanders. 


- cost of living and the arbitrary dis- 
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British Smashing - 


[rena 


_ Behind Red Scare 


LONDON (Telepress).—The Bri ish press has been 
shouting itself hoarse about the “menace of Communism” 


in South East: Asia. First of 


Unions 


all there was the wild scare 


that Burma had become Commu-@— 
nist, a scare which subsequently for restoring the status quo. 


turned out to have its origin ‘in the 
fears of the Burma Oil Co., the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. and other 
British monopolies in Burma that 
they were not going to get as much 
compensation as they had hoped 


ernment. Now there is the discov- 
ery of another Communist “con- 
spiracy” in Malaya, 

This, supplemented by a series of 
officia] announcements of new. out- 
breaks of lawlessness, has been 
used as a cover behind which a reg- 
ular military campaign has been 
launched in Malaya to smash the 
trade union movemert and elimi- 
nate the few existing democratic 
liberties. 

Nearly 1,000 trade unionists, polit- 
ical workers and organizers have 
been arrested during the week in 
Malaya. Indian Gurkha regiments 
have taken over the work of the 
ordinary police; a state of emer- 
gency fas been declared and the 
death penalty imposed for posses- 
sion of arms. The notorious: Ban- 
ishment Law, which enabled the 
Government to banish Indian or 
Chinese workers without any 
charge, has now been extended 50 
that it can apply even to British: 
colonial subjects in Malaya. 

> * & 
* REPORTS now coming out of 
Malaya reveal the significant fact 
that a. few days before Mr. Mal- 
colm McDonald, British Commis- 
sioner General, made thi@ broadcast 
in which he spoke of serious un- 
rest created by foreign Communist 
agents, a delegation of British 
and businessmen had 


High -Commissioner. 7 

This delegation threatened the 
local. administration that unless 
strong and immediate action was 
taken against the trade unions and 
local 
and employers in Malaya would 
take the law into their_own hands. 
Sir Edward Gent was informed 
that arms had already been dis- 
tributed to all Europeans, In the 


sioner General and the High Com- 
missioner acted quickly. First of all, 
the scare of a Communist uprising 
was set on foot and then the ar- 
rests and police raids were started 
simultaneously throughout the 
country. The British planters and 
business managers were armed 


* 


LABOR DISTURBANCES and un- 
rest in the tin mines and rubber 
plantations has been acute for 
many months owing to, the high 


missal of workers by employers who 
refuse to recognize the unions. Be- 
fore the war, Malaya, with its tin 
and rubber preduction, was a para- 
dise for imperialist exploitation; 
fantastic profits were made. No in- 
come tax was levied. Unorganized 
workers lived in miserable condi- 
tions. 

The ignominious defeat of the 
‘British in Malaya by the Japanese 
exposed the rottenness of the 
_ colonial regime. Even the Conserva- 
’ tive press in England’ declared that 


been of particular importance to 
Britain as an earner! of dollars. 
America buys: Malayan tin and rub- 
_|ber. Big profits. have been made, 
for from Thakin Nu’s puppet gov-|_.. ot so big as the tin and rub- 
ber 
reason for this is that Wall Street 
has already extended its hand to 
strangle and dominate these con- 
cerns. 


ed and developed her production of 
synthetic rubber to an extent that 
threatened to put the rubber in- 
dustry in Malaya out of business. 
But an agreement has been reactied 
whereby America agrees, for the 
time being, to limit the production 
of synthetic. rubber and buy nat- 
ural rubber from Malaya, But, in 
return for this favor, the dollar- 
bosses haté a say in controlling 
the price which the planters in 


strikers, British résidents| 


report’s disclosure that Africans are 
getting from one-third to. one- 
eighth of the wages of Europeans 
for doing the same work. Basic 
annual salaries given’ for’ workers 
in the ‘lowest: clerical grades are: 
Africans, $144 to $216; Asians, $360 
to $1,200; Europeans, $600 to $1,680. 


* | 
SINCE’ THE WAR, Malaya has 


monopolies would like. The 


During the war, America expand- 


final armaments. 


"JET FIGHTERS move alang an butéeer line at an aircraft. plant in Van Nays, 


mail o any] Hugh Deane 

oe ee TOKYO (ALN).—The purge of Japan’s film industry, 
=. #. <.-= | modeled on the Thomas-Rankin un-American committee’s 
==. |“red’” probe, has already resulted in the dismissal of 276 


’ STRIKEBREAKING: BRITISH STYLE—These British culitidiy / 
loading ships at Londen docks. were called out to break a strike of 
British longshoremen. His —e Labor’ declared a 
Sve wy Anes tea mad - : 


Racist Argument Used 
To Rook Colonial Labor 


LONDON, ¢(Telepress) ——Africans|any government, it declares, 
and Asians must. not be given the|Pursuit of this or-that ideehigwy| n 


same pay. as Europeans because to capa —_ oe ce gee Sale 
do so would “disrupt the: econoniy” <p 20 


}or five times as high as those paid 
of African te:ritories—and because} for similar work in outside employ- 
they are “inferior” for racial rea- 


+ment”—that is, ‘Government em- 
sons. ‘hese baldly imperialist ar-|ployees should be ‘subject to the 
guments are put forward in a re-jsame glaring inequalities imposed 
port published here yesterday by|by private employers. 

cei ye oo mg on the Civil Ser-| Openly racialist arguments are 
Se ond ee eanvik® UEAD-lused in a passage which implies 


An idea of existing conditions in|"®#t this state of affairs is right| 
these territories is given by the and proper. The African, declares 


the report, is “markedly inferior to 
the Asian of the same educational 


qualifications in such matters as 
‘sense of responsibility, judgement, 
application to duty and output of 
work.” 

Throughout the report, -there is 
e complete unawareness that the 
condition of the African peoples is 
in any way affected by the way in 
which their territeries are admin- 
istered—and, of course, its authors 


* 
- THE REPORT has to admit that. 


Communists, alleged sympathizers© 


and active union. members from|/ ®@ 
the Toho Motion Picture Co. here. 

President Takeo Ito of’ the ‘All- 
Japan Film and Theatre Workers 
Union, with 12,000 members in the 
industry, headed the list of those 
discharged, which included many 
well-known actors, sereen writers 
and cameramen. Ito was accused 
of communism because he proposed 
to make a film about the Japan 
Teachers Union. 

The film union, knowing its ex- 
istence to -be at stake, has~ been 
fighting back. It appealed both to 
the government Labor Relations 
Board and to the public. Thirty 
publicity units of union members 
toured theaters and other unions 


heap reaseatiagd the country to — 


the issues, . . - 
eo ue Sea 
TOHO, Japan’s largest and. best- 
equipped film company, made some 
outstanding pictures in the early 
post war period. War and Peace, 
an anti-war film with no relation 
to Tolstoy’s- famous -novel of the 
same name, survived. U. S. -occupa- 


tion censorship with the exception | 
of a few scenes including one show- 


ing the hero approvingiy—watching 
a parade of workers. Now -its.di- 
in| tector, Fumio Kamei, has been fired. 

Builders of Tomorrow,- a- some- 
what. sentimental story of how. the 
labor movement grew after the war, 
explained why workers should join 
unions.. Several. people have -been 
let out for helping make this film. 

.The climate of the movie indus- 
try changed a few months ago, 
when: Japanese industrialists, with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s backing, 
began to climb back to power. Toho 


then abandoned a projected: series 


of films about unions, including a 
‘completed script about railroadmen 
called Man of Flames. It also dis- 
carded Woman Of The . Great 
Forest,. which dealt with a Hok- 
kaido lumber camp, because leftists 
helped make it. Toshi Hijikata, 
Japan’s leading theatre director and 
an avowed Communist, was to have 


, who is 


|the same plight 


ciah Movie Kings 
Un-Americans in Witchhunt 


of reds.” In the next breath he 
declared that he aimed to break 
the hold of the film union,. even 
if he had to lock out the workers 
at the main studio. | 
Watanabe also said he was ac- 
quainted with the Thomas-Rankin 
investigation of the U. S. film in- 
dustry and was applying that know- 
ledge to his own problems. He 
showed me a pamphlet he had 
written called Important Develop- 
ments In Labor Policy and The 
Anti-Communist Movement In The 
U. S. and Their Effects On Labor 
Policy In Japan. Saying that he 
had got his spurce material from 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry, 
Watanabe praised the Taft-Hartley 
act. “Unless Japan adopts a sim- 
ilar law,” he said, “we will be in 
as France arid 
Italy.” 
* 


WARMING UP to the subject of 
“Communist activity,’ Watanabe 
produced a bundle of petitions and 
messages from various unions pro- 
testing the decision not to» make 


Man Of Flame, the film about the 
railroad workers. This, he said, 
proved how widespread Communist 
influence is. Asked if Man Of 
Flame contained any Communist 
propaganda, Watanabe said frankly 
‘that it did not because the script 
was. revised 17 times before rejec- 
tion and the government had ap- 
proved it. But Watanabe had 
turned it down, he boasted, to lower 
the prestige of the film union, 
which had stood ‘up for the film. 
Watanabe also told how a group 


of electrical workers had called on 


him to ask if Toho would make 


'@ picture called Flowing Snow, 
about their union. 


He proudly re- 
“emphatic no.” 

“The trouble with films concern- 
ing unions,” Watanabe said in con- 


clusion, “is that they show the dark 


By an NMU Seaman 
- HOUSTON. — Port Arthur, Hohetat, Corpus Christi 
and. Galveston are ports that seamen and the rest of the 


nation shall remember for a long time. Today in these cities, 


teror, intimidation, violence and®— 
~ water- 


_ fear are rampant on 
. front. a. 
In the city of Port Arthur, NMU 


‘president Joseph Curran’s goons} 


. need: only to change their present 
clothes to SS. uniforms to make 
the picture complete. 

Cisco Houston and I arrived in 
this port June 7. We came. to P. A. 
to ship, as things were slow in 
most of the other ports. Leaving 
headed for the union hall to see 
Agent John McIntosh and get the 
score on shipping, ‘s caucus, 
political and personal—about peo- 
ple we knew. | 

” 

ENTERING THE HALL we 
found Mac sitting in his ‘office 
holding FY conversation with Curtis 
Ham, the pa for the NMU, 
and Johnny Jewel, the union’s dis- 
patcher of jobs. On seeing us, Mac 
jumped up and told us how .glad 
jhe was to see us. He also told us 
lots of other things we found hard 
to believe. 

He told us how four men “jumped 

on him in a restaurant and kicked 
him unconscious. He told us how 
Bob Kelly, the port’s balloting. man 
for the unien’s current elections, 
had been stopped and _ pushed 
around by Adrian Duffy, (Curran 
‘Candidate for the NMU vice presi- 
dency), with eight of Duffy’s goons 
standing by to see that Kelly didn’t 
defend himself. 
- He told us how two. of the Cur- 
_ Yan’ Caucus goons had gone to 
Johnny Jewel’s home and threat- 
ened ‘his sick wife and two children. 
These two, brave individuals told 
Mrs. Jewel that if her Johnny didn’t 
keep his mouth shut and stop fight- 
ing the Curan Caucus they would 
shut it for him and hers too. What 
was Mrs. Jewel’s reaction? Well, 
she picked up a shot-gun and with 
her two babies screaming in fright 
chased these two Fascists right out 
of the house. 

Cisco and I, listening to. these 
; stories, found them too theatrical 
to believe. I thought Mac was exag- 
‘gerating and told him so. He said 
that everything he told me was true 
and that -I’d- sure find it out for 
myself. ‘I sure did. 

* | 

ON THE EVENING of June 7, 
Cisco, Jerry Dardiss and I were 
walking down Procter St., Port Ar- 
thur’s main drag. Suddenly we saw 
a guy running down the street in 
our. direction, holding his head and 
bleeding from the nose and mouth. 
_I recognized the fellow as an alien 
Seaman I had made acquaintance 
with in the P. A. hall months be- 
fore. We stopped him and asked’ 
what the hell. He told us that John 
MacDougal and three of his hench- 
- men—all Curran Caucus men— 
stopped him on the street, called 
him- a foreigner, Communist, etc., 
and commenced beating him. 

A Port Arthur policeman wit- 
nessed this incident, but didn’t do 
a damn thing about it. This was 
the first indication I had that P. A. 
police were working directly /vith 
Currah’s caucus and the ~ ship- 
owner. — . 

About 10 am. Cisco and EF went 
into the union hall—we approached 
this goon MacDougall and asked 
the reasons for all this violence. He 


jare not ship 


i 
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PS TERRORIZE GULF HIRING HALLS 


| Sections iil Bosses Ruleas 
Curran Caucus Knifes NMU 


rand weighs about 190. Incidentally 
Jerry. Dardiss was running for pa- 
trolman in P. A. against the caucus 
slate. 

The next evening my friend 
Cisco and I were going down Dal- 


las Ave. when Duffy, McDougall 


jand six of their goons jumped on 
us, then Duffy slugged me with a 
gun and kicked me conscious. Cisco 
met a similar fate. 

Policemen arrived after these 
if ascist swine left and questioned 
witnesses—yes, there were wit- 
jnesses and the people who saw the 
dumping identified the men. But 
did the police pick them up? Oh, no! 


|Two nights and one day I lay de- 


lirious in McIntosh’s trailer. During 

time all the known progressives 
in \port were beaten and _ their 
families terrorized. The. Negro 
members of the union who are 
firmly opposed to the caucus were 
helpless—the police had them s0 
intimidated that it was a 
to —r them to help. _ 


* 

HERE IN TEXAS we've had it. 
Fascism with all the fancy trim- 
mings thrown: aside. 

We were forced to flee the post— 
Mac and: his wife: Cisco, Jerry and 
myself—all three so badly hurt. we 
were helpless. We got into two cars 
and left town. The caucus had 
struck its hardest blow. 


e 


Today in P.A.- progressive sea- |; 


men are beaten and told to get out 
of town. The union hall is a mock- 
ery of what it once was. Rotary 
shipping is a laugh. Negro- mem- 
bers; no matter how’old their cards, 
ped if:a white caucus 
member wants the job. Seamen who 
do not favor the Caucus are 80 
afraid for their families’ welfare 
that they. daren’t openly oppose 
jthese fascist carrion. We went back 
to Port Arthur, but - end ‘will 
come later. 

“AFTER RESTING up in the 
port of Houston for a week I finally 
managed enough ‘strength to go 
down to the union hall for the: reg- 
ular. union “369 nee This is what I 
saw. 

One hundred fifty caucus goons 
rounded up from all the ports in 
the Gulf there for no other pur- 


pose but to disrupt the union| 


meeting. — 

All Gulf meetings are supposed to 
be held at 7 p. m. in all ports so as 
to prevent packing, but the caucus | 
doesn’t believe in the union’s rules | 
or constitution. They wanted the 


meeting for 3 o’clock and the meet- | 


ing was held. This enabled them tof 
go to Galveston for the 7 o’clock 
maqeting and disrupt that meeting 
also. ”: sta 
The progressives in the NMU in 
Houston are being terrorized the 
same way they were in P. A. Broth- 
er Jacquette, the night janitor and 
dispatcher, along with another 
union brother, 
both Negroes, were run out of the 


Eddie - Hampden, | 


2-— 


IN ITS CLOSING SESSION last. weekend, the National Council 
of the National Maritime Union demanded that the. Department of 
Justice end the terror in Texas ports, where police have recently taker 
over hiring halls. All ships erews were asked to wire Attorney General 
Tom Clark, himself 2 Texan, and to visit police headquarters in Texas 
ports demanding hands-off the hiring halls. 


——_ 


about our families. We are all 
broke) financially but something in 
us just won’t give in to these cau- 
cus goons and their big brothers, 
the police. 

Back we go in the middle of the 
night.| We call a meeting of Negro 
and while anti-Caucus men in the 
Negro | part of town. Twenty-five 
men attend the meeting 18 Negroes 
—7 whites. We know the possibili- 
are that we'll be ‘beaten and 
jailed, beatep again and convicted 
in court. This is the chance we must 
| take. 

Every man at the meeting pledges 
Mac support—he’ s the legal agent— 
we want him back At 9 a.m. Mac 
goes into the hall. Twenty-five of 
our people are there to protect him 
from injury. 
prised, ‘but. only temporarily. By 29 
a.m. 70 goons are in the hall. As 
Mac goes to the bank to deposit the 
union’s funds eight goons chase 
him in two automobiles. out _ of 


ize on a $500 bail. Brother Brown ‘town. Mac just got away with his 
and anti-caucus union’ ~men, was | life 
‘found guilty. ‘on .a trumped up|: ~ 
charge of vagranhcy and fined $650. 
Where. .is American democratic 
justice? Where is it? 

tee . 
“NOW LET ME TELL YOU how 
we went back to Port Arthur. We 
must reinstate Mac as the legally 
elected union Official in the Port of 
P.. A: McIntosh told Cisco, Jerry, 
Bob Green -— all the anti-caucus 
union men: “Well, if you guys 
aren't” afraid, I guess I’m _ not 
reithier.”| 
None of us wishes’ to be beaten by 


Houston Hall by 14 armed caucus 
thugs. These things are history 
now, this .is the true story. There 
isn’t any more NMU in the West 
Gulf. The goons and shipowners 
have taken over our union, 


* 


IN GALVESTON Brother Von 
Schmidt, a progressive union 
patrolman, was thrown out of a two 
story window. Brother Deuchaire, 
the progressive agent of the port, 
was jailed for attempting to defend 
his life against three caucus goons, | 
the real gangsters. These fascists go 
free and the progressive goes to 
jail. 

Joe Raniere, a caucus goon is ac- 
cused of shooting a rank and 
filer’s ear off in Galyeston and 
then shooting up the whole street. 
What happens? Fourteen rank and 
file seamen are jailed along with 
half a dozen goons and Raniere— 
all the goons and weapons in their 
‘possession. Not one of the anti- 
Curran men had so much as a pen 
knife in their possession. The man 
Raniere shot was also. jailed. 

Raniere today is walking around 


‘Seventy men jump on 25 men in 
and out| of the union hall. We are 
beaten. We are arrested. We are in- 
sulted ahd half scared to death in 
the P. A. city jail. Eddie Hamp- 
den, who came from Houston with 
us, is slapped, kicked, punched and 
Kicked again while being finger- 
printed—all because he didn’t: sey 
“ves sir”. the first time to a ques- 


who was beating. Eddie, cut -his fist 
on Eddie’s: teeth, he said: “Keep 


goons. or Police. We are all worried hit. you.” 


WHITEWASH NEGRO’S DEATH 


BATON ROUGE, La., An iron 


curtain of silence surrounds the | 


death of a..Negro trusty ‘in Loui- 

siana’s state police headquarters. 
Telephone calls to the Morning 

Advocate brought about an inves- 


tigation by reporters of the inci-| 


} that all he knew was rumor... 


ee ee a 


There’s your free American po- 
lice force. This is Joe Curran’s seil- 
out of the most progressive mari- 
time union :ever formed in America. 

‘What has been ‘written here is 
true, is factually and honestly. wrt - 
ten. I say this—the way the struggle 
in the .maritime industry goes s0 
| will go the rest of labor. 

Houston, June: 28. - 
poesia sehen 


Industrial Injury 


the hospital until Monday morning. 
District Attorney Rufus D. Hayes, 
when questioned, said that it was 
“yndoubtedly a case of self defense” 
on the part of state trooper S, T. 
-Brister. | \ aka 
Hayes said that he had given out 
‘mo information because no charges 
had been filed and it was not his 
-responsibil%y to do so. Sheriff Bryan 
Clemmons did not say why the; 


me 


exease of, 15 percent, 


f 


ian 


Butter Rise 


‘made the investigation himself and 
4 percent in April, - 


‘oS wa oe : e+. 
. had shave Le fai De wing tee 4 


tof at least 10 Negro citizens 


The goons are sur= 


tion. When the fingerprint man, | 


your mouth closed, nigger, when I 


In construction there were 151,700 
industrial injuries last -year, an in- 


“4 


' The price of butter, wnt amaite 


166 Negroes 


Ask End to 
Lynch Rule 


BIRMINGHAM.—The  bru- 
tal wave of police terror 
against the Negro people of 
this community, which has 
resulted in the police killing 


in 


the past 10 weeks, has brought 
forth a united protest from the 
Negro people. 

In a historic petition for the re- 
dress of grievances, 66 Negro busi- 
ness, professional, civic, church wel- 
fare and health organizations call- 
ed on the law enforcement authori- 
ties in this county and in the state, 
including the governor, to protect 
the Negro citizens from KEK vio- 
lence and from police brutality. 
The group of petitioners, who had 
joined together to form the Nezro 
Citizens Defense Committee, also 
asked for a coroner’s inquest for 
six of the Negro citizens who have 
been killed by police officers within 


the past 60 days. 


« 


COUNTY SOLICITOR Emmet 
Perry is the only official who has 
replied to the petition of 66 lead- 
ing Negro organizations of this 


county, calling for investigation fo 


the police killings, of six Negro citi- 
zens and asking that steps be taken 
to protect Negroes from killing in- 
sult and intimidation from the po- 


lice and from the KKK. 
Perry, in a formal document, t.id 


the petitioners that they had three 
courses of action: a coroner’s in- 
quest or a grand jury proceeding, 
both « secret; or warrant proceed- 
ings against one or more of the 
accused police, which would be pub- 
lic. The Negro Citizens Defense 
Committee, which. circulated the 
petition, is only interested in pub- 
lic proceedings, which will expose 
the entire regime of police terror- 
ism in this community and at this 


writing has not decided upon what 


future course of action . to pursue. 
The pstition itself was a historic 
document, representing the united 
demands of more than 100,000 Negro 
citizens of Jefferson County. _— It 
was addressed to the governor, to 
all county and city officials in 
charge of law enforcement. 
oo 

THE PETITION CITED “the ap- 
palling number of homicides com- 
mitted by peace officers in the sup- 


- |posed process of arrests; “the will- 


ful bombing of Negro homes (the 
perpetrators of the crimes being in 
no instance .determined by the 
peace officers« and no prosecution 
sought); and :¥ the policy of many 
peace officers Of deliberately threat- 
ening, accosting, humiliating and 
insulting Negro citizens, who are 
not engaged in the commission of 
any crime... .” 


mittee was organized, says the peti- 
tion, “for the purpose of devising 
ways and means of securing for 
the Negro citizens of Jefferson 
‘County a greater measure of pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of their 
rights to life, liberty and property.” 

Special mention is made of the 
revival of the KKK and similar 
‘organizations in Alabama, and the 
increasing number of threats re- 
ceived in the recent period by the 


‘KKK against Negro citizens. 


The petition asks not only for a 
coroner’s inquest into the killing of 
six Negro citizens, among them the 
19-year-old honor high school 
graduate, 


Po 1r 


The Negro Citizens Defense Com- 


F 4 


Marion Noble; but also 


jfor a grand jury investigation inte 


Geclines in the spring; er 
f | 


SATCHEL PAIGE winds up 


. Satchell Paige’s Challenge of 11 Years Back 


His All-Stars Offered to Take on Champs; This Week He Showed He Could Do It 
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The great twirler shows some kids his famous knuckle ball 


Back in 1937, Satchell Paige, through the 


pages of The Worker, challenged the winners. 


of the World Series to a game with his Negro 
All-Stars. “I'll pitch,” he said, “And if we lose 
we won't ask a cent for the game.” 

Of course his offer was turned down, The 
big leagues were strictly Jimcrow then, and 
the magnates weren’t anxious to have the 
greatest pitcher of all time now down the World 
Champions and raise the big question, “Why 
) isn’t he in there where he belongs?” 

It’s a long time later. Satchell Paige is now 


But he still had enough left last Wednesday- 


morning to convince Cleveland Manager Lou 
Boudreau and vice president Hank Greenberg 
that he could be a big help to the Indians’ driye 
for their first pennant since 1920. He may yet 
pitch in a World Series—and baseball fans by 
the millions will now root for Cleveland to win 
the American League pennant and give history 
its chance to make a slight correction’ on ja 
20-year injustice. 
With many big league teams needing pitch- 
ing desperately, the signing of Paige by an out- 
fit which already boasts a staff including Fel- 


fans in the other big league cities, excepting 
Brooklyn, to renew the demand that their 
teams shove discrimination into the ashcan and 
hire the best talent available regardless of 
color. : ; | 

. Outstanding example of a team in need of 
experienced pitching is the Ne wYork Giants, 
a power laden outfit held back by second divi- 
sion twirling. With a ballpark located on the 
fringe of Harlem and traditionally . drawing 


much support from that community, they have 


never made a move to even try out Negro play- 
ers. It’s certainly high time for the fans to 


40 years old. Some of the old flame has un- 


doubtedly gone out of his whiplash right arm. 


ler, Lemon, Bearden and Black should spur 
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speak up. 
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The Other Crown Louis Retaine 
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By Remaining Champion, Louis Also Remained Symbol of Negro People’s Struggle 


By Harold Cruse 


The reactionary patterns in the 
American way of life take strange 
forms when it comes to instigating 
more Negro-baiting. Reaction 
doesn’t miss a trick in this respect. 

A new angle was developed last 
December when Jersey Joe Walcott 
came close to taking Joe Louis’ 
championship away from him. The 
decision in favor of Joe Louis split 
the boxing followers right down the 
middle, creating a strong sentiment 
that had overtones of being anti- 
Louis. It appeared that a latent 
chauvinism toward Louis, the Negro 
champion of. the world, then recog- 
mized the temper of the times as 
being ripe for expression and came 
_ forward. 

Walcott’s stock rose to, what was 
for him, unprecedented heights on 
the crest of that pro-Walcott senti- 
ment. A sentiment which obviously 
ignored the fact that Louis was 
awarded a decision based .on hon- 
€s{ round-for-round point. scoring. 


| *” 
WAS NOT the ‘first time 
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ithat Louis had won an “unpopular” 
decision. The sports writers had 
labeled him a ‘“‘killer” and the pub- 
lic had come to expect him to de- 
liver the corpse every time. Any- 
thing less was a “poor” fight. Never- 
theless, Louis’ great prowess as a 
puncher and boxer did assure. him 
honest evaluation from honest 
writers and most of the fans. 

‘The reviews of Louis’ fight before 
and after his championship bout 
contained in themselves all the 
curious ideological twists of the 
American mind on the Negro ques- 
tion. Louis ‘came along when 
America and her 13,000,000 Negroes 
were struggling -and = suffering 
through a catastrophic, economic 
crisis, a period when the national- 
ism in an oppressed nation runs to 
the high levels. The times were 
favorable for the growth of national 
figures and Joe. Louis 
along. And he became in every 
sense a true national hero—a symbol 


of national striving and achieve- 
ment to the Negro people in Amer- 
ica, a symbol of breaking through 


‘the Jimcrow barriers, of overcom- 


. # 


did come. 


ing adversaries, of being great and’ 
equal. 

When Louis stepped into the ring 
he carried the hopes and dreams of 
13,000,000 Negroes: with him. When 
he won, as he .was expected to win, 
the hearts of Negroes «everywhere 
swelled with pride. When he lost 


to Max Schmeling there was grief 
and sorrow. 
* 

THE RACISTS, however, from 
the very otuset attempted to sepa- 
rate Louis from the Negro people 
as much as possible. References to 
alleged predominance of Indian and 
white blood in Louis’ forbears were 
made for this purpose. Since it 
was impossible to claim him for the 
white “race” they settled by ascrib- 
ing his fighting abilities to white 
and Indian “blood.” What part the 
Negro “blood” played in Louis’ 
physical and mental make-up was 
never submitted. Thus, there has 
always been a latent anti-Louis, 
anti-Negro flavor in the approach 
to Louis. | | 

But Louls, during his whole 
career, held the Negro-baiters. at 


‘sport; forgotten were the immense 


every social, political and economic 


bay. His fighting greatness and the 
symbol for his people which he per- 
sonified could not be denied... 
not until he began to wane. When 
that came along the anti-Louis 
drive got going. After the Walcott 
fight the drive was on to detract 
from Louis not only pugilistically 
but as a symbol. Cast aside was 
the great contribution Louis made 
to the boxing game as an American 


financial returns; stricken out was 
the fact that he never ducked a 
challenger during the 11 years he 


held the title, 
* A 
IT WAS IN KEEPING with the 
patterns of anti-Negro hysteria dé- 
veloping with the close of World 
War II, a development which has 
for its objective the wiping out of 


gain won by the Negro people. 

But at the Yankee Stadium Joe 
Louis, the champion, the symbol, 
turned. the tables and reversed the 
events that were leading up to an 


evil chauvinist smearing. bs 


—_ me a 
+ 


It is regrettable that Walcott, a 
Negro, happened to come along to 
be used as the unconscious pawn 
in this anti-Negro drive. Whether 
or not Walcott recognized this it is 


impossible to say. But he was 
used. He is not to be blamed be- 
cause after all Walcott is a good 
fighter, a clever fighter. And, like 
any other fighter, Negro or white, 
a shot at the championship is not 
to be passed off fof political con- 
siderations, nor should it be ex- 
pected. Fi pari cote 

Now that Walcott has made his 
supreme bid, it is hoped that he’ll 
take his financial prizes, make the 
most of his failure and reflect. It 
is hoped that he’ll come to the con- 
clusion that, aside from the fact 
that Louis is still champion because 
he is the superior fighter, all things 
taken into consideration, his taking 
a knockout from the champion was 
the best contribution he could have 
made to his people’s struggle for 
equality. For in so doing one of 


his people’s symbols is preserved ~ 
unblemished 


for all timé. 
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7 IDEALIST IC MARY HAD NO CHANCE 
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Winning 


Laud Capitalism 


7 DETROIT. — Mary Doty, young school girl with 
“Ideals,” discovered that the struggle of capital against la-. 
bor worms its way into “impartial” essay contests. The 


Civilian Club conducting the con-@ 
, . Is Amerién to Me, by Polomba | 


test explained that all the con- 
tributions were judged on their 
value to the education of the youth 
in the reyponaibalities of enen- 
ship. | 
Mary’s theme was: 
“In the United States a good 
citizen prizes 
above all other § 
of equal rights 
and opportuni- 
ties and per- 
sonal freedom. 
His duty as a 
citizen is) to see 
that all men in Es 
his country are 
secured those 
rights. If he fails in this duty, he 
is falling short of his obliga- 
tions as a good citizen.” : 
Mary lost the contest. The five 
final essays all gloried “free enter- 
prise. >? 
Mary says she was sctiaivtias in-| 


| try and secure eq 


seal 


Paves. The essay teaches that 
America is, relatively, a fine coun- 
try, and that citizens have various 
duties, such as supporting the Con- 
stitution, obeying laws, paying 
being ‘considerate, etc. But, says 
Mary, the essay does not deal with 


ithe citizen’s responsibility “to- raise 


the standard of Le of his coun- 
rights to all 
men.” 


Mary’s patriotism tends in the di- 


rection of making the country a 


better place to live in—“domestical- 


remedied” -and “internationally, 


there is a crying need for world 
unity instead of war-provoking na- 
tionalism that has always plagued 
humanity.” 

But the judges simply had dif- 
ferent ideas and Mary says: 

“Of course, I realize now that 
anything I might have written 
would have been unacceptable to 
the Civitan Club.” 


terested n the winning essay, This 
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Poverty Midst Plenty Seen in 


Federal Reserve 
-DETROIT.—More than 17,000,000 
families in the U. 8. eT in- 


Furniture e Appliances 
Floor Coverings 
SJ. GREEN, 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


oe Delivered 


Pincus Drugs 


11344 Whittier at Laing 
‘Phone AR 2990 


Meet your friends at 


“s Statistics 


comes of less than $38 a week ac- 
cording to the Federal] Reserve 
Board. : 


The top tenth of U. S. families 
igrabbed off about one-third of the 
total personal income in 1947. The 
top 30 percent of f amilies raked in 
60 percent of the total income while 
70 percent — 34,000,000 families — 
divided up the remaining 40 per- 
cent of the personal income. 

Over 5,000,000 families had in- 
comes under $19 a week and half of 
the families in the country got less 
than $48.60 a week. 


Downtown Tenants 
Make Landlords Pay 


DETROIT.—Landlord refunds to 


tenants of $992.65 were won by the 


Downtown Tenants Council accord- 
ing to its June report. 
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Rackets Net Millions 
As Toy Hunts Unions 


DETROIT.—Seventy-five to one hundred gambling joints are operating in Detroit, 
milking victims of $50,000,000 a year. The Detroit police department, under “Shoot ’em” 
Police Commissioner Harry S. Toy, says it can only investigate four joints a year. 


The police racket squad has only} 


“THEY DON’T DIE SO EASILY” 


Negro Lady Hurt 
As Cops Sneer _ 


DETROIT.—“Don’t worry, they don’t die so easily. 


four men and a police sergeant as- 
signed to this massive rackets prob- | 
lem in Detroit. Police Sergeant 
Clayton Nowlin, in charge of the 
racket squad, admitted to newsmen 
that he can’t keep tabs on the 
hundreds of known gamblers and 
joints because he doesn’t “have the 
manpower to investigate them.” 


Meanwhile “ Commissioner Toy 


| maintains a permanent and stand- 
. ly there are countless ills to be]. 


ing? corps of 100 policemen known 
as the Commando Squad, whose 
specific job to police strikes, armed 
with riot clubs, tear gas bombs and 
shotguns. ! 

Also. maintained are around 100 
mounted police who during the po- 
lice. budget hearings before the 
City Council some months ago were 
declared: necessary “in’the event of 
riots.” 

An outstanding admission was 
made to newsmen on  Detroit’s 
$50,000,000 a year gambilng rackets, 
by Deputy Supt. Kennedy Law- 
rence, who said that police were 
hampered in their effort to com- 
‘bat gambling, “because it is diffi- 
cult to find enough cepa om teed in- 
vestigators. 3 


Police heads admitted that they 
knew of gambling houses now in 
operation but they were “helpless” 
because of lack of manpower. 


Commissioner Toy, when pre- 
sented with this set of concrete 
facts, roared out that “there will be 
an assignment of handpicked in- 
vestigators and that prosecutor 
James McNally wi be con- 
sulted.” | + 

The obviously put-on innocence 
displayed by Toy, when informed of 
the $50,000,000 gambling racket in 
Detroit, amused newsmen. 

Toy’s regime as police commis- 
sioner has been noted for constant 
harassing of labor and progressive 
forces, anti-Semitic statements, and 
a stepping-up of police brutality 
and shootings against Negro citi- 
zens. 

While ae é $50,000,000 gambling 
racket has been allowed to develop 
since Toy took office, he has been 
busy on other things such as: - 

© Writing in .a: letter to Allen 

Sayler, chairman of the Michigan 
Progressive Party that “Un- 


cludes Henry A. Wallace, the 
former vice president of this na- 
tion, and: all who support him, 
should be shot, thrown in jail or 
put out of the country. 

® Condoned the brutal shoot- 
ing of a 13-year-old Nesro boy, 
Beverely Lee, and called for more 
of the same which resulted on 
June 4,in the murder of Leon 
Mosley, 15-year-old Negro school- 
boy by Patrolman Louis Melasi 
who shot Mosley in the back after 
he and his partner Patroiman 
John Boland brutally beat Mos- 
ley. 

Melasi is now being charged 
with manslaughter by the pros- 
ecutor’s office and will stand trial 
in a criminal court. 


@ Toy revealed himself as ah 
anti-Semite, Hitlerite style, with 
a wild hysteria-inciting radio 
statement months ago that “So- 
viet agents are coming into the 
United States disguised as Jewish 


jJ.S.ROYSTER 
MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


' HAROLD SMITH 


Gugnen 
meee 


They got heads like coconuts. 


pool of blood, be taken immediately, 
to a hospital. 

Mrs. Jones fell out of a car when: 
the door accidentally flew open when 
she was riding with her husband 
and two friends around Belle Isle, 
a city owned park. 

She fell on her head 
knocked unconscious. She lay 
the road for 30 minutes before an 


her t9 the hospital. 

Spectators sought all over ie 
island for a police car to convey 
the injured woman to where she 
could get medical care. No police 
cars or Officers showed up for 30 
minutes. 

Agnes Jones’ husband, who was 
trying to stop the bleeding of his 
wife’s head, was amazed to hear 
the police sergeant order a patrol- 
man to “pick up that big guy on a 
homicide charge.” 

This brought an indignant roar 
of protest from the onlookers who 
informed the police that “he is the 


rabbis.” Called on this by Jewish 
leaders he admitted that “a news- 
paper man told him the story.” 

@ Revived the anti-labor “Red 
Squad” remembered by union 
men and women as the Gestapo- 
like outfit which used _ violent 
methods in an effort to prevent 
and break up unions. 

@® Headed up a -police depart- 
ment .which is increasingly no- 
torious for its brutal attacks upon 
Negro residents of Detroit. 

Toy recently returned as a del- 


Convention where he. led the cam- 


support Gov. Thomas Dewey for 


| President. 
Americans” in whose ranks he in- | 


It is now current gossip in police 
headquarters that Toy will be a 
candidate for Mayor of Detroit in 
19419. It’s well to recall that Rich- 


troit, recently released from a fed- 
eral prison term for graft while in 
office, was also a redbaiter, labor 
hater and fought unons and pro- 
gressive groups bitterly. 
Reading reigned in the city hall 
when gambling and rackets openly 
flourished with one of his sons act- 
ing as a go-between collecting pay- 
offs from the gamblers. 


Republican-Democrats and George 
Edwards, president of the Council 
had no comment on the $50,000,000 
gambling take from Detroit citi- 
zens, by the wideopen joints. 


ambulance -finally came and took, 


egate to the Republican National) 


paign of Michigan delegates to| 


ard ‘Reading, former Mayor of De-|— 


I’ve busted lots of them with 


my nightstick.” That was the answer given spectators by 


Detroit police, when the people de-©— 


manded that Agnes Jones, Negro. injured woman’s hushed = 
woman lying on the ground in a Spectators demanded from the 


‘police sergeant that he take the 
names of witnesses if he was going 
to. arrest Jones on any homicide 
charge, At that, the sergeant de- 
cided to drop any charges. 


oa we: Admit Flaws i in 


on | 


GM Formula 


CHICAGO. — Continued discus- 
sion on the GM-UAW .backward 
step “escalator” pact forces admis- 
sions from some of Walter Reuther’s 
best friends that the pact has “some 
dangers.” 

Thus the July issue of Work pub- 
lished by the Catholic Labor Al- 
liance concedes: 

‘“Seme dangers: The cest of 
living formula is all right for in- 
dustries where workers are get- 
ting a decent wage. But it’s very 
bad for companies which are pay- 
ing low wages. Under such a for- 
mula, the workers’ wages would 
be frozen at a level below stand- 
ard and below a just wage. A - 
cost of living formula. simply 
‘keeps things as they are.” 

The Alliance failed to name & 
single group of workers that are 
getting a “decent standard” or 
“just” wage. 
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Live and Dressed 
Fresh Eggs 


Angel’s Poultry Market 
11392 W. Jefferson 


The City Council coalition of|/ 


(River Rouge) 
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GLASS TOPS - MIRRORS 
SHOWER DOORS 


NORTH GLASS CO. 


12322 Dexter Blvd., nr. Cortland 
Phone TO 8-0618 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
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DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S 
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® Vareniki 
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Sigler Blocks Auto 
Grand Jury Probe 


- LANSING.—-Republican Goy. Kim Sigler, despite a $20,000,000 cash surplus in the 
State treasury is blocking efforts of State Attorney General Eugene Black to get $35,000 
to conduct grand jury investigations of auto dealers who have gypped the state out of 


DEMAND INDEMNITY. —youth picketline parades béfore Detroit | millions of sales tax payments. 


City Hall demanding indemnity for family of Leon Mosley, 15-year-old One Detroit grand jury, given © 
$10,000 to investigate the auto cary} 


Nontada brutally beaten and then killed by Toy’s cops. — 
sales companies, forced them to pay T OTOW | A | [ FY 
an estimated $1,000,000 in back sales we BD, 0) BAU 
taxes. Atty. Gen. Black estimates re Kae,’ 

ic e S emand: that “several more millions of dol- ial J Lo by THE OLD= TIMER 
lars” can be wrung from the deal- a 
, POLITICOS 


ers if the grand jury is given money 


to continue the investigations. sme the announcement that George Edwards, president of .the 
Detroit? Common Council and a leading light in Americans, for 


€ a ow Fi The revelation that $20,000,000 
in surplus cash is lying in the Democratic Action, is a candidate for U. S. Senator from Michigan is 
i ® ) State Treasury, comes on the | this strategy: 
| = | “ Edwards will make the race if Gen. Eisenhower is the Democratic 


heels of “poverty” pleas by the 
‘ , Legislature, when money was | nominee for President. He figures that he will be able to sweep in by 
D ETROIT.—Thousands of Detroiters - the busy down- asked for public housing, more | hanging on to Ike’s coat-tails. | 
town loop saw progressive Negro and white youths picket) schools, hospitals, new institu- _ If Truman wins the nomination, Edwards will quietly drop out 
the city hall demanding justice in the police murder of} tions for the mentally sick and | of the race for Senate. 
15-year-old Negro Leon Mosley. higher benefits for the aged and This strategy of holding Edwards in reserve in case Eisenhower 
Forty youths teen-agers and® dependent children. | gets the Democratic bid, has infuriated other Democrats who have been 
aint Moslzy’s Reennt mates from “Communist Party, and Miller High + given to believe that they would get the nod to run for Senator. | 
ag me ae a School Club formed to fight for : Edwards will run only if he thinks it’s a sure thing t in. 
oma hep > gone lle justice in their al q oe IS orgy sg are a mp Otherwise he'll be willing pk let some other Democrat take me inp a 
" dealers who wor and in glove 
hundreds ieaflets demanding mur-| Four teen-age girls, two graduates i+}, the auto manufacturers, made eo ee . ¢ . | 
der warrants for the two policemen.|of McKenzie High joined the picket/4159 999 009 in black market sales 7 : 
| : . , eal : Recorder’s Judge Skillman of Detroit, who has announced h 
ee st one “ : a ~ eogge e STL bells so reg se lpi since the end of the war and did! candidacy for the bos nomination for governor against Sigler cnet 
ee ee a |S "|not pay a single dime of sales taxes.) +) the Dewey-Black-Toy wing of the Republican party in Michigan 
,young progressive leaders and de-| Squads. tle PASE While many small business men He will raise two “issues”: in the primary he will fry to edpttalies 
manded that pickets be stopped| Gloria Mendez joine J 1@ protest) si. -constantly being given heavy Leh tations! Sidtlaie! a6: aiamactal hia ; aa ws ole 
because “A couple of drunks don’t | because she felt like ‘joining the fines, losing their licenses for fail- until it was “too late.” 7 wk ‘ ee 
. e4 ” + . on 9 a 
like it and may start trouble. fight against brutality. Her girl ure to pay full amounts of sales er ha wind the aa Rt 
Higgs 04 Regma bella de riend Mary Safering, who als°/ taxes, last week more than 20 big! auto deslers wie et eee, ‘of the 
like it either,” added the police gored oe Peenet une | auto dealers. admitted they owed| What makes Sigler sf furious is that Skillman used the same 


Among the dozen youth organiza-|thusiasm of the young picketeers. the state several hundred technique to get into the public limelight as did (Cowhey Kim—a grand 
| dollars. jury investigation. 


tion that sponsored the demon-| After the picketing. the group) ... .ourts allowed them to pay ; bo dee 
stration was oe Sees - mearcret aaa " a mens 9 back the owing sales taxes and let For many months now the Wage Earner, organ of the A lati 
_ Michigan, Yugo-Forward Club, Bul-|Square*to the Young Progressives|inem go free. These dealers are| o¢ catholic Trade Unionists, has been gradually siducion its lek na 


garian-Macedonia Youth Council,|offce where experiences eyeyl bile cists eine a : 
: | | . penly state that they It hit rock bottom 
- American Youth for Democracy,|changed over botijes of coke: are building a campaign chest of. page there last week (July 2) when it came out in a feur- 


half a million dollars for the GOP. 


Seek Welfare Cut Despite ; [Under investigation at “present “I'VE KILLED LOTS OF ‘EM” 


is Arthur Summerfield, GOP Na- 


tional Committeeman for Mich- 

Rise 0 Detr olt Rell iP Cases igan who owns an auto dealer’s i C i iiss 

gales room in Flint Michigan. A ow © 4 n 
DEIROIT.—Relief cases rose by has started-a survey here aimed at} srang jury is now in Flint inves- | © p: 

413 from 15,942 cases in February to|cutting down welfare department} tigating the dealers. - By Jack Langford 


16,64 cases fn March, according to/appropriations. ‘Governor Kim Sigler and Sum- 
the monthly report of Detroit Pub- sess mere (the most\active ad+ Eases squealed. I lit out after. the slowing car. The 


lic Welfare ) John F. , vocates of Vandenberg for Pres- books I carry had paid off again. ‘‘How far you going?” 


5 


Ballenger, Birthdays Mean Something | jsent at the recent GOP conven- | the big, red-faced driver asked as I slam 

| é me 
In March, 505 ases were opened} COLUMBUS, O. (UP).—Donald) tion. @me. alias: coor behind 
due to loss of employment COM-j|Beaver has celebrated his past three| Black, who has, split with Sigler/ber of them to pay their delinquent “Wayne Universit t Cats ° 
pared to 461 in February. Two hun-yi+thdays with a step-father in his\and formed an opposition GOP taxes without any penalty. Their i 7 es ane 
dred sixty-four cases were closed | group along with ‘Detroit police |payments amounted to many thou- 
due to reemployment. Full relief {Commissioner Harry S. Toy, have/sands of dollars and was a violation} “You got yourself a ride.” ~ 
cases were 8,168 the previous month |his 16th birthday and won his placed one Judge McKay Skillman |of state law. He told me he owned a bar. It 
and 6,707 last year. pilot’s license when he was 17. On)|,, their candidate against Sigler Black at present is seeking a jsems that his bar had. been closed — 


The direct relief cases consisted|his 18th birthday this year helin the GOP primaries: conviction and long prison term |for a week and was losing m 
| g money. 


of 4,852 white ae and 7,519 earned his commercial license. : 
Negro citizens. . s } x for two UAW Ieaders on the | To keep the conversation going 


Meantime, Councilman Miriani | _ BLACK and Toy now on the eve} grounds they violated the Mich- |I told him of a friend of mine who 
Rebuked of the elections suddenly blossom ; | 3 
gan Bonine Tripp law, a state |had a bar on Beechwood. He waited 


RED-BAITING COMIC | OXFORD, Miss. (UP).—There|forth as “investigators of those who| |~ 
version of the Taft-Hartley Act. |4 moment and then said: 


DETROIT .—James N. McNally | was reason for the movie audience to|seek to cheat the people.” For 18 
Said that the anti-Communist laugh even if it wasn’t a comoedy. | months Black has. been attorney} Toy’s vicious, red-baiting, anti-| “You can’t make no money off 


Catholic comic “Is This Tomorrow” |The movie had started depicting a/general and never made a move tp Negro, anti-Semitic and anti-labor s! They fight and break up 


was objectionable literature in vio-j|pretty girl lighting a cigaret. At/uncover the lack of payments of record. is well known. Skillman 
: | : ; our place. The help ch . 
lation of state law when issued'that moment the movie operator|taxes amongst the auto dealers. fhei Mn Corusader & met crater aie . . ibe wea Aish 
alone, but the same stuff included remembered to flash the slide on} Skillman heads the Detroit Grand 5 s ou Just can’t do it if you're white. 
known as one of the most reac-| When I told him my friend was 


in the Catholic Digest magazine |the screen saying—“please, no smok-|Jury investigating the auto dealers 
| ye iP hg - tionary forces in judicial circles who|doing all right he replied: 


was. OR. : ing.” || land the other day allowed a num- 
ei | —|has long been a darling of the auto| “He must be a Jew. These b----s 


employers-controlled newspapers. {are the only ones who can get along 

Gov. Sigler describes Black’s | with n s. They talk with them, 

“crusade against. graft” as the act {invite them over to their homes, 

S U t S ( R ; 7 > N () W : of a Benedigt ‘Arnold. Sigler’s {treat them just like whites. Those 

| . | 3 dilemma was evident at a recent |k----s will do anything for a lousy 

| press conference in the Capitol |dime. I want money, hell, that’s all 

| here when he could not tell news- |I want, but I won’t stoop that low.” . 

dition | men that Black’s demand for |His raw face and fat purple lips 

. my | $35,000 for grand juries was an {contorted as he continued: 

Ww R election maneuver—nor could he “T don’t like n s. They come 

-- (Sigler) put himseii on record as |up here from the South and think 

being against investigation that |they can run the place. I know ’em. 

KEEP UP WITH THE 1948 ELECTION CAMPAIGN __ |] is Sinemion tsar |" Spat ten years one 
into state coffers in taxes with- | Detroit Police Force and I know. 

held by automobile dealers. , “You learn real soon how to hate 

SP ECIAL OF F scat MONTHS F OR $1 00-BY MAIL Sigler was the one who was;/them, when you walk a beat down 

elected two years ago on a plat-/there. And you learn how to deal 


form titled “elect the fearless pros-|with them too. I know, ‘I've killed 
ecutor of graft.” lots of them.” 


eS . en @ 
Mic dition ime | He hit a red light at Warren and 
Wi Editor Does His Stuff [ jumped out onto the curb. 
R BUCYRUS, Off (UP).—Secretary i 
- al ‘William Guthrie advised members| Squirrels Get Relief 
al lof the Crawford Dairymen’s Asso- | OLEAN, N. Y. (UP).—When the 
2419 GRAND RIVER-—CA 1287—DETROIT I ciation that.they could read the Cattaraugus County SPCA appealed 
ae ‘ 7 : minutes of the last meeting in the far contributions to carrg the city 
¢ “a aig issue of the Ohie clog parks’ squirrel population . through 
‘The two and a half page report, it the winter, one wholesale groc 

Er dl oper valid Legs ; vied only ) _, then developed, had been condensed alone donated a supply of mite a 

to four linea, . Imated to cost at least $500, 


Warren.” 
private flying career. He soloed on 
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There's No Substitute for Food 2 
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By A. B. Magil 


4 [I have talked to today about 


Israel is seething with indignation 
at the suave Count’s impudent as- 
sault on the independence of the 
Jewish State. 

“It couldn’t have been worse if 
we had lost the war insfead of 
smashing the Arab armies,” one 
man said to me. -The entire press 
from the extreme right to the left 
denounces Bernadotte’s plan. 


What Bernadotte proposes is “to 
turn us into forced laborers for King 
Abdullah,” writes Davar, daily pub- 
lication of Histadrut Jewish Labor 
Federation. Haaretz a liberal bour- 
geois paper with. the largest circu- 
lation in Israel, writes: “We didn’t 
fight the British White Paper for 
10 years in order to agree to the 
restriction on immigration. We 
didn’t succeed in convincing the 
UN Security Council and the UN 
Assembly of our right to full sov- 
ereignty in our state in order to 
give up this sovereignty at the bid- 
ding of Count Bernadotte—to. be- 
come dependent upon Abdullah in 
the most vital questions of our 


state.” 

Al Hamishmar, daily publication 
of the United Workers Party, 
writes: “We are faced: with a 


tion.” This paper demands the 
reply must be: . “On this basis 
there'll be no negotiations with 
Count Bernadotte. There is only 
one basis for continuing negetia- 
tions—the UN resolution of Nov. 
oo” 

Kol Haam, Colmenmatek daily 
paper, headlines Bernadotte’s pro- 
posals:. ‘“Truman-Bevin Plan to 
Stifle Independence of Israel.” 
Describing Bernadotte as an “agent 
of Anglo-American imperialism,” 
this paper declares: ‘No patriot 
will yield any part of our borders 
or permit foreign intervention 
whether on immigration, . political, 
economic or military questioas.” .Kol 
Haam urges preparations’ for strug- 
gle and uniting for aid from world’s: 


democratic camp headed by the So-| 


Bernadotte Is Bevin, 
Say Israeli 


if Tel Aviv is any criterion, all® 


British mission and a British solu-, 


orkers 


TEL AVIV.—“‘Bernadotte is Bevin,” said a little tailor 
on the Alenby Road. This epitomizes the reaction of others 


Count Bernadotte’ s proposals. | 


viet Union and tie people’ S democ- 
racies. , 
* 

WHILE COMMENTS in the press 
and among the _ public recognize 
that the Bernadotte Plan will re- 
establish British bases in Palestine 
and will place Israel at the mercy 
of the British vassals, there is far 
less awareness of the fact that the 
proposal would also strengthen the 
penetration: of American imperial- 
ism. 

In Israel itself, Americyn .capital 
and political influence waild have 
Cleared. the way for fastening 
their grip on the country. With 
Israel as a bridgehead and Amer-~ 
ican dollars as the battering ram, . 
British positions would be more 
easily undermined, as already is 
the case in Iraq. The Bernadotte 
Plan would also make _ possible 
closer cooperation between the 
United States and Britain in op- 
posing genuine Arab anti-imperial- 
ist movements and in preparing 
war against the USSR and the 
people’s democracies. 


On the question of what course 

to follow, I believe division in 

Yishuv is roughly along the lines of 

discussion I have listened to be- 

tween my tailor friend and a Jew- 

ish building trades worker whose 

trousers he was mending. The tailor - 
thought Israel would have to bar- 

gain with Bernadotte to win a few 

concessions but in the end would 

accept because the country is too 

weak to stand up to the powerful 

enemies. The worker, on the other 

hand, said: “We'll have to fight, 

There is no guarantee of victory, 

but your way is guarantee of com- 

plete defeat. Nobody thought we 
could stand up to the Arab armies 

with their superior numbers and 

arms, but look what we did.” 


No doubt the majority of the 
workers, farmers and youth — feel 


like the building worker. My own 
observation is that Bernadotte’s 
proposals have increased the senti<- 
ment for renewing the armed strug<- 
gle ff necessary when the truce exe 


the, 
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Jimcrow and Bosses Rule as 
Curran Caucus | Knifes NMU 


By an NMU Seaman 


HOUSTON. — Port Arthur, Houston, Corpus Christi} 
and Galveston are ports that seamen and the rest of the 


nation shall remember for a long time. Today in these cities, 
violence and®@ 


teror, intimidation, 
fear are rampant on the water- 
| front. 
In the city of Port Arthur, NMU 
president Joseph Curran’s goons 
meed only to change their present 
clothespto SS. uniforms to make 
the picture complete. 
Cisco Houston and I arrived in 
this port June 7. We came to P. A. 
to ship, as things were slow in 
most of the other ports. Leaving 
the bus station we immediately 


headed for the union hall t© see. 


Agent John McIntosh and get the 
score on shipping, Curran’s caucus, 
political and personal—about “ad 
ple we knew. : 

* | 


ENTERING THE HALL we | 


found Mac sitting in his office 
holding a conversation with Curtis 
Ham, the patrolman for the NMU, 
and Johnny Jewel, the union’s dis- 
patcher of jobs. On seeing us, Mac} 
Jumped up and told: us how giad 
he was to see us. He also toh us 
lots of other things we found hard | 
to believe. 

He told-us how four men jumped 
on him in a restaurant and kicked 
him unconscious. He told us how 


- Bob Kelly, the port’s balloting man: 


for the union’s current elections, 

had ~been stopped and pushed 

around by Adrian Duffy, (Curran) 
candidate for the NMU vice presi- 
dency), with eight of Duffy’s goons 
standing by to see that Kelly didn’t 
defend himself. 

He told us how two of the Cur- 
ran Caucus goons had gone to 

Johnny Jewel’s home and threat- 

ened his sick wife and two children. | 

These two brave individuals told 

Mrs. Jewel that if her Johnny didn’t 

keep his mouth shut and stop fight- 
ing the Curan Caucus they would 
. shut it for him and hers too. What 
was Mrs. Jewel’s reaction? Well, 
she picked up a shot-gun and with 
her two babies screaming in fright | 
_ chased these two Fascists right out | 
of the house. 

Cisco and I, listening to these: 
stories, found them too theatrical 
to believe. I thought Mac was exag- 
gerating and told him so. He said 
that everything he told me was true 
_ and that I’d sure find it out for 
myself..I sure did. 

: * 

| ON THE EVENING of June 7, 
Cisco, Jerry Dardiss and I were 
walking down Procter 8St., Port Ar- 


thur’s main drag. Suddenly we saw} 


& guy running down the street in 
our direction, holding his head and 
bleeding from the nose and mouth. 
I recognized the fellow as an alien 
seaman I had made acquaintance 
with in the P. A. hall months be- 
fore. We stopped him and asked 
what the hell. He told us that John 
MacDougal and three of his hench-} 
men—all Curran Caucus men—| 
stopped him on the street, called 
him a foreigner, Communist, etc., 
and commenced beating him. 
A Port Arthur policeman wit- 
nessed this incident, but didn’t do 
a damn thing about it. This was; 
the first indication I had that P. A. 
police were working directly with 
Curran’s caucus and the ship- 
owner. | 
| ‘About 10 am. Cisco and I went 
into. the union hall—we approached | 
this goon. MacDougall and asked 
the reasons for all this violence. He 
disclaimed any knowledge of goon 


‘doesn’t believe in the union’s rules 


jer Jacquette, the night janitor and 


SOUTHERN 
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GULF HIRING HALLS 


—- 


~A 


and weighs about 190. Incidentally 
Jerry Dardiss was running for pa- 


slate. 

The next evening my friend 
Cisco and I were going down Dal- 
las Ave. when Duffy, McDougall 
and six of their goons jumped on 
us, then Duffy slugged me with a 
gun and kicked me conscious. Cisco 
met a similar fate. 


) 


fascist swine left and .questioned 
witnesses—yes, there were wit- 
nesses and the people who saw the 
dumping identified the men. But 
idid the police pick them up? Oh, no! 
Two nights and one day I lay de- 
lirious in McIntosh’s trailer. During 
this time all the known progressives 
in port were - beaten .and their 
families terrorized. ‘The Negro 
members of the union who are 
firmly opposed to the caucus were 
ihelpless—the police had them so 
intimidated that it was impossible 
to expect them to help. 

i ce ae 

| HERE IN TEXAS we've had it. 
‘Fascism with all the fancy trim- 
mings thrown aside. 


Mac and his wife: Cisco, Jerry and | 
myself—all three so badly hurt we 
were heipless. We got into two cars 
and left town. The caucus had 
struck its hardest blow. 

’ Today in. P.A. progressive . sea- 
men are beaten and told to get out 
of town. The ‘union hall is a mock- 
ery of what it once was. Rotary 
shipping is a laugh. Negro mem- 
bers, no matter how oki their cards, 
are not shipped if a white caucus 
member wants the job. Seamen who 
do not favor the caucus are so 
afraid for their families’ welfare 
that they daren’t openly oppose 
‘these fascist carrion. We went back 
‘to Port Arthur, but that story will 
come later. 

i * 

. AFTER“ RESTING up in the 
port of Houston for a week I finally 
managed enough strength to go 
down to the union hall for the reg- 
|ular union meeting. ‘This is what I 
saw. 

One hundred fifty caucus goons 
rounded up from all the ports in 
the Gulf there for no other pur- 
|pose. but to ~1eubeet the wanton 
| meeting. 

All Gulf meetings are Lestidiaan ni 
be held at 7 p. m. in all ports so as 
to prevent packing, but the caucus 


| 


or constitution. They wanted the 
meeting for 3 o’clock and the meet- 
ing was held. This enabled: them to 
go to Galveston for the 7 o’clock 
meeting and disrupt that meeting 
also. - 

The progressives in the NMU in 
Houston are being terrorized the 
same way they were in P. A. Broth- 


dispatcher, along with another 
union brother, Eddie Hampden, 


trolman in P, A. against the caucus i 


Policemen arrived after these 


We were forced to flee the post— 


IN ITS CLOSING SESSION 
of the National Maritime Union 


Justice end the terror in Texas ports, where police have recently taken 
ever hiring halls. All ships crews were asked to wire Attorney General 
| Tom Clark, himself a Texan, and to visit police headquarters in Texas 
| ports demanding hands-off the hiring halis. 


a | 


— 


66 Negroes 
Ask End to 


Lynch Rule 


BIRMINGHAM.—tThe bru- 
tal wave of police terror 
against the Negro people of 
this community, .whiech has 
resulted m the police killing 
lof ut least 10° Negro citizens in 
‘the past 10 weeks, has “brought 


{forth g@ unitéd protest from the 


Negro people. 
In.a historic petition for the re- 


we jdress of grievances, 66 Negro busi- 


last weekend, the National Council 
demanded that the Department of 


a 


Houston Hall by 14 armed caucus 
thugs. These things are history} 
now, this is the true story. 
isn’t any more NMU in the peat 
‘Gulf. The goons and shipowners 
have’ taken over our union. 


co | 

IN GALVESTON Brother Von 
Schmidt, a progressive union| 
patrolman, was thrown out of a two 
story window. Brother Deuchaire, | 
the progressive agent ef the port, 
was jailed for attempting to defend 
his life against three caucus goons, 
the real gangsters. These fascists go 
free and the progressive pase to: 
jail.~ 

|. Joe Raniere, a @ caucus goon’ is ac- 
cused of. shooting a rank and 


at 


then shooting up the whole street. 
What happens? Fourteen rank and 
file seamen are jailed along with 
half a dozen goons and Raniere— 


| possession. Not one of the anti- 
Curran men had so much as @ pen. 
knife in their possession. The man 
Raniere shot was also jailed. 
Raniere today is walking around | 
free on a $500 bail. Brother Brown 
and anti-caucus union men, was 
found guilty on a trumped up 
charge of vagrancy and fined $50. 
Where is American democratic 
justice? Where is it? 

* 
NOW LET ME TELL YOU how. 
we went back to Port Arthur. We 
must. reinstate Mac as the legally: 
elected union -official in the Port of 
P. A. McIntosh told Cisco, Jerry, 
Bob Green—al]l the anti-caucus 
union men: “Well, if you guys. 
aren't afraid, I guess I’m not 
either.” 
None of us wishes to be beaten by 


both Negroes, were run out of the 


goons or police. oe 


activity by. the caucus—said we 
were. Communist bastards anyway 
and should have our heads broken... 


ATTENTION, ALL READERS 
OF THE SOUTHERN EDITION 


Help build the coverage of The Worker. As a reader you can 
assist our correspondents in the Southern states. Send us a report 
of the political campaigns; economic trends, labor developments, 


| . Back we go in the middle of the 


filer’s ear off in Galveston and 


all the goons and weapons in their | 


jsulted and half scared to death in 
jthe P. A. city jail. Eddie Hamp- 


about our families. We are all| 
detect even financially bu. something in 
us just won’t give in to these cau-| 


cus goons and their big brothers, 
the police. 


night. We call a meeting of Negro 
and while anti-Caucus men in the: 
Negro part of town. Twenty-five 
men attend the meeting 18 Negroes 
i—7 whites. We know the possibili- 
ties are that we'll be beaten and} 
jailed, beaten again and ‘convicted | 
in court. This is the chan¢ée. we must 
take. = 


Every man at the meeting vibtioas 
}Mac support—he’ s the legal agent— 
we want him back At 9 a.m.,Mac 
goes into the hall. Twenty-five of 
our people are there to protect him 
from injury. The goons are sur- 
prised, but only temporarily. By 10 
a. m. 70 goons are in the hall. As 
Mac ‘goes to the bank toe deposit-the 
union’s funds eight . goons chase 
him in two automobiles out of 
town. Mac just got away with his 
life. 


{ 


Seventy men jump on 25 men inj; 


and out of the union hall. We are 
beaten. We are arrested: We are in- 


den, who came from Houston with 
us, is slapped, kicked, punched and 
kicked again while being -finger- 
printed—all because he didn’t say 
“yes sir” the first time to a ques- 
ition. When the fingerprint man, 
who was beating Eddie, cut his fist 
on Eddie’s teeth, he said: “Keep. 
your mouth ‘closed, nigger, when I 
+hit you.” 
| ‘There’s your free’ American po- 
ijlice force. This is Joe Curran’s sell- | 
lout of the most progressive mari- 
time union ever formed in America. 
What has been written: here is 


and other events in your locality. 
The main story in this issue on police and hoodlum terror in 
the Gulf ports was contributed by a reader. 
As the only national newspaper in which the grievances of 
Southerners—Negre and white—can be expressed factually and 
- sympathetically, The Worker will carry more and more letters 


+ sonmeheaas 


'’ °Wiéwant especially letters from readers in Georgia, Florida, 
‘the Carolinas, Okishonia, Arkansas and Mississippi, ere 


i 


~ 


: 


—THE EDITORS. 


s| true, is factually and honestly writ- 


Te daiibais Beanie 


ten. I say this—the way the struggle; 
in the maritime industry goes: so 
will go the rest of labor, 

Houston, June 28. 


— 


Industrial Injury 


In construction there were 151,700 
industrial injuries last year, an in- 
crease of 15 percent. 


Butter Rise. 

The price of butter, which usually 
deelines in the spring, increased T6 
pperees in April, 


7 F }ness, professional, civic, chur¢h wel- 


fare and health organizations call- 
ed on the law enforcement authori- 
ties in this county and in the state, 
including the governor, to protect 
the Negro citizens from KKK vio- 
lence and from police brutality. 
The group of petitioners, who had 
joined together to form the Negro 
Citizens Defense Committee, also 
asked. for a coroner’s inquest for 
six of the Negro citizens who have 
‘been killed by police officers within 
the past 60 days. 
* 


COUNTY SOLICITOR Emmet 
‘Perry is the only. official who has 
replied to the petition of. 66 lead- 


jing. Negro organizations of this 


county, calling for investigation fo 
the police killings of six Negro citi- 
izens and asking that steps be taken 
‘to protect Negroes from killing in- 
‘sult and intimidation from the oa 
lice and from the KEK. 

| Perry, in a formal document, told 
the petitioners that they had three 
courses of action: a coroner’s in- 
quest or @ grand jury proceeding, 
both secret; or warrant proceed-~ 
ings against one or more of the 
jaccused police, which would be pub-. 
lic. The Negro Citizens Defense 
Committee, which circulated the 
petition, is only interested in -pub- 
lic .proceedings, which will expose 
the entire regime of police terror- 
ism in this community and, at this 
writing has not decided upon what 
future course of action to pursue. 
The petition itself was a historic 
document, representing the united 
demands of more than 100,000 Negro 
citizens of Jefferson County. It 
was addressed to the governor, to 
all county and city officials in 
eharge of law enforcement. 

THE. PETITION CITED “the ap- 


posed process of arrests; the will- 
ful bombing of Negro homes (the 
perpetrators of the crimes being in 
no instance determined by the 
peace officers and no prosecution. 
sought); and by the policy of many 
peace officers of deliberately threat- 
ening, accosting, humiliating and 
insulting Negro citizens, who are 
not engaged = the commission of 
any crime... .” 


2 The Negro Citizens Detsues Com- 


‘mittee was organized, says the peti- 
tion, “for the purpose of devising 
ways and means of securing for. 
the- Negro citizens of Jefferson 
County a greater measure of pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of ner 
rights to life, liberty and property.’ be 
Special mention is made of the 
revival of the KKK and similar 
organizations in Alabama, and the 
increasing number of threats re- 
ceived in the recent period by the 
KKK against Negro citizens. 

. The petition asks not only for a 
coroner’s inquest into the killing of 
‘six Negro citizens, among them the 
19-year-old honor high school 
graduate, Marion Noble; but also 
for a grand jury investigation into 
the brutal practices of police in 
this county, and for a special in- 
vestigation by the attorney general 
‘into the practices and policies of 


‘the police officers ofthe Birming-. 


“News on Page 11 


y» |ham area. 


palling number of homicides com~ , 
mitted by peace officers in the sup- | 
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feat of B 5rd 


—Three hundred and fifty-two dele- 


gates and 60 observers meeting in Richmond last Sunday 


founded the Progressive Party of Virginia to press for the) 


election.of Henry Wallace and Glen Taylor and to work for 
the defeat of Harry Byrd’s political machine. They came 


from. every section of the State and¢ 


represented 15 organizations as well; ¥° 
as 3,600 individuals who signed del- 
egates credentials. They consisted 
equally Negro and white delegates. 
One of the resolutions pledged} 
“full. support to Henry Wallace, 
Glen. Taylor and other leaders of 


their leadership in the fight. for 
peace and abundance.” Resolutions 
demanding the passage of anti-Pol! 
Tax, anti-lynch and FEPC legisla- 
tion, sharply attacking the Mi dt: 
Bill. and calling for the 

of the Un-American Committee, | 
were also passed. Realizing the tre- 
‘“’mendous importance of the fight 
now being waged by the maritime 
unions against anti-labor injunc- 
tions, the delegates unanimously 
condemned the injunction issued 
against maritime labor. — 

* 


THE DECLARATION OF PRIN- 


CIPLES of the Progressive Party 
of Virginia; adopted after a spir- 


ited, democratic discussion in which 
many rank and file delegates par- 


ticipated, sharply attacked . the 
“machine-controlled politicians of 
Virginia”.who are running the gov- 
ernment “for the benefit of the 


privileged few and have permitted | 


the land and the people of Virginia 
to be despoiled for the Tobacco! 
Trust, the Railroads, the Chemical} — 


monopoly and: for the wealthy own- } 


ers of our mines and natural re-) 


sourves.” ee 


Some of the major points included 
in the State Program are a demand 
for a constitutional convention to 
sét up a democratic constitution, 

repeal of the polltax and all laws 
restficting the right to vote, repeal 
of all segregation laws, a -$3,000 
minimum salary for teachers and 
‘a-large school é€xpansidn program, 
the repeal of all state anti-labor 
laws, aid to farmers’ cooperatives, 
a~ veterans’ ‘bonus, the improvement 


@ of labor safety laws and a liber- 


alized unemployment compensation 
system, state rent control and the 
control of all monopolies in the 
interests of ‘the people. 
* Pts 
DR. ‘CLARK. FOREMAN, addres- 
ging the delegates on behalf of the 
national Wallace Committee, called 
the South today “the root of fas- 
cism in .America,” attacked the 
‘Democrats. and Republicans for 
double’ talk on civil rights and 
called ‘the new party, firmly based 
on the-unity of the Negro and white 
people of. the South, the only way 
to bring democracy to Virginia and 
the rest of the South. 

Paul Robeson, also representing 
the national Wallace Committee, 
provided the highlight of. the con- 
vention for many delegates with 


his songs and also with his brief, 


but deeply stirring talk. Robeson 
launched .out at bi-partisan reac- 
tion, stressing that this new party 
was going to be a genuine people’s 
_ party and that because it would 
ects the support of the people it 


ithe militant, determined stand of 


jseveral Mexican - American dele- 


" 


|met in another part of Ft. Worth, 


would win many tremendous vic- 
tories for 5 eri 


“THE lesa lO ciocehetei 


{ 
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ee ee te Sipctiont ot 1) 
Presidential electors and an execu-| 2 4 


tive board and state committee for| @ +23 


the new party. 


tors were: 
: 


‘Roanoke; 


Alexandria; Edgar 8S. Fraley of 
Bristol; Robert C. Davenport of 
Fairfax County and William John- 
son of Norfolk. 


chosen chairman of the new party, 


iGeorge Elwood of Richmond was) 


elected secretary, and Wilbert 
Reavis of Richmond was elected 
‘treasurer. Nine chairmen were 
elected. ‘These aré Marvin Caplon 
of Richmond, Mrs. Sarah d’Avila of 
Arlington, Mrs. Volena . Higgen- 
botham of Hampton, Mrs. Senora 
B. Lawson of Richmond, Dr. L. F. 
Palmer ‘of Hampton, Moses Riddick 
{of Suffolk, Mrs. Clara H. Saba of 
Roanoke, Max Sussman of. Rich- 
imond and A. W. Williams of Nor- |. 
ifolk. . 


Mrs, Virginia Foster Durr was} fae 


Chosen as the Pro-| > ie 

gressive Party’s Presidential elec-| §:: Qe 2% 
“William H. Moses of| %: pee. 

Hampton; Nathaniel W. Winkler of| 2% 2 Se. 

|Norfolk; Herbert George of Rich-|: == 

jmond; Louis Ginsberg of Peters-| ;* ; 

burg; Miss Irene Watkins of South; # 

iBoston; Mrs. Clara H. Saba of| := 

William D. Ruffner of} % 

iLuray; Miss Virginia Spelman of : ge 


Committee meeting at Macon. He 


im their camp. 


THIS EISENHOWER BACKER ss | none aie than the teed 
phobe and Ku Klux Klan candidate for the Governorship of Georgia, 
Herman (Hummon) Talmadge, a chip off the old block. “Hummon,” 
trying to excel his red-galiused late.and uhlamented pappy in hateful 
and. bigoted lynch-language, is shown at the Georgia Demecratic 


is denouncing President Truman’s 


weasel-worded “Civil Righte Report,” at the same time that hooded 
cowards of the Hlan left a burning cross on the lawn of Larkin Marshall, 
the New Party’s candidate fer U. S. Senator, Other Eisenhower fans 
will, have a hard time explaining the preseifve of bigots like Talmadge 


| fore the Klan cross was. 
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New Party Candidate 
efies Kian Threats. 


(Marshall Lays 


Cross-burning 


m ToTalmadgeites 


By Abner W. Berry 


Larkin Marshall, new party can< 
didate in Georgia for the U. Ss. 
Senate, told The Worker this week 
he suspects Talmadge Democrats 
were behind the burning of a cross 
last week before his Macon home. 
Marshall, who heads fhe Negra 


‘Democratic Club in Macon told 


The Worker by phone~that prep- 
arations for the Georgia State 
Democratic convention was accom- 


‘panied by anti-Negro propaganda, 


This race-incitement, he thought, 
had much to do with the cross- 
burning on the night of June 30. 
‘ The militant Negro political 
leader, editor of the weekly Macon 
World, was told to leave town by a 
white acquaintance, he said; be- . 
burned. 
For security reasons he refused to 
divulge the name of the person 
issuing the veiled threat. 
-“T have a good idea whe is re- 
esponsible for the burning cross,” 
Marshall declared, “but I don’t 
want to give any information 
which might impede the police.” 
* | 
THREE. DAYS following the in- 
cident, he said there had peen no 
activity on the part of the State 
Police. A special appeal to the Gov- 
ernor and State officials had been 
made by James 8. Barfoot, new 
}party candidate for Governor of 


f 


exas AFL Adopts An ti-Jimcrow 


Stand After Fight by Negroes 


| FY. WORTH, Tex. — The most 
significant and progressive note in 
the 50th convention of the Texas 
{State Federation of Labor, recently 
held here, was struck as a result of 


the entire Negro delegation and 


gates. 


960 delegates representing a mem- 
bership of 250,000 in 378 locals scat- 
tered in 45 Texas cities. 

On the first day, June 21, six Ne- 
gro delegates met with several 
white delegates in the foyer of the 
convention hall and pointed out 
that all Negroes were being re- 
quired to ride up to the conven- 
tion floor in the Hotel Texas in the 
service elevator, together with the 
garbage, and were being insulted 
besides by the elevator operator. 

They pointed out that resolutions 
at previous conventions of the 
Texas AFL had called for an end 
to segregation at AFL - meetings. 
Meeting with evasions: the Negro 
delegates. then declared that the 
entire Negro delegation of 35 would 
refuse to attend the Convention. 

Joined by several Mexican-Amer- 


The Convention was attended by|_ 


ican delegates, the Negro delegates 


elected their own officers, with W.: 
J. Nelson, of ILA Local 1872 in 
Houston, as president, and Lee A. 
Lewis, of Local 279A, Houston, as. 
secretary. This meeting sent a res- | 
olution to the Convention floor de- 
manding that AFL resolutions: 
against segregation be carried out. 
J ct | 
THE DETERMINED CONDUCT 
of the Negro delégates made a deep. 
impression on’ the Convention del- 
legates as a whole, with the result 
that actions were taken indicating: 


a definite change from the previous} 


Policy of “talk, talk.” 

First, a decision of last year’s 
convention to have a Negro vice- 
president was finally implemented. | | 
Freeman Everett of Hodcarriers Lo- 
cal 18 in Houston was elected 12th 
vice president by acclamation. 

Second, the Convention directed 
by resolution that it is mandatory 
upon any city seeking the AFL con- 


vention, to guarantee. that there| 


shall be no segregation in seating 
and servicing delegates. If a city is 
chosen and then it is found not to 
qualify, then the éxecutive commit- 
tee is empowered to shift the con- 
vention site. | . 
* . | 
ON OTHER QUESTIONS the 


HIDE FACTS ON NEGRO TRUSTY’S DEATH 


“BATON ROUGE, La., 4n iron 
eurtain of silence surrounds the 
death of a Negro trusty in .Loui- 
siana’s state police headquarters. 
Telephone calls to the Morning 
Advocate brought about an = inves-: 
tigation by. reporters of the inci- 
dent that leaked .out through ru- 
— MOURA ee ede OR. 6 “~ 8h a sve 
A:man. identified hs’ C. D. Rich~: 


' e 


ifight with a policeman the preced- 
| the hospital. until Monday morning. 


2 


28, in Our Lady of the Lake Sani- 
tarium from a blow received in a 


| 


ing afternoon. He was not taken to 


District Attorney Rufus D. Hayes, 
when questioned, said that it was 
“andoubtedly a case of self defense” 
on the pan of state ‘fxpoper 8. f. 
: Brister. . 


ardson, a trusty’ -at state arm 


ayes seid that he had gives out 


‘no information : ‘because ino ‘charges 


fe 
ro 


had been filed and it was not his 
responsibility to do so. Sheriff Bryan 
Clemmons did not say why the 
story was not released. His chief 
deputy said that Clemmons had 
made the investigation himself and 
that all he knew was rumor. 

The hespital was not able to 
produce its records Wednesday 
night of ‘the -me@dital history‘ of 
Richardson, or that’ he had entered 
the hospital, 


jactionary, but a careful, 


convention showed that the general 
dahon of the AFL in Texas is 
continuing to follow a policy of 
blindly tailing along behind Dem- 
ocratic Party politicians. and swal- 


lowing large doses of the propa- 


ganda that the employers and work- 
ers are “partners.” 

Social Democrats like attorney W. 
A. Combs of Holston and Edwin 
Ellitt told the convention that the 
labor movement ought to give the 
Taft-Hartley Law a try. 

At a political rally for the dele- 
gates, carried off as not an official 
convention meeting but actually 
open only to delegates, the Texas 
AFI, endorsed certain candidates in 
the Democratic primaries: Coke 
; Stevenson for U. S. Senator; Roger. 
|Q. Evans for governor; Jim Griffin 
for Agricultural. Commissioner and 
James P. Hart and St. John Gar- 
wood for the State Supreme Court. 


* 


THESE . CHOICES represent the 
bitter dilemma in which the lebor 
movement finds itself in the Dem- 
ocratic Party, endorsing candidates 
who offer nu hope for advancing la- 
bor and the people's cause, and who 
avoid a clear cut-stand even on 
such issues as the Taft-Hartley 
Law. Stevenson is definitely a re- 
“caiculat- 


in’” one. 


without floor discussion 
whatsoever, included: support to 
the ITU against Texas publishers; 


upholding the principles of FDR 


against the Texas Regulars; for 
organizing the service trades and 
white collar workers; strengthen- 
ing the workmen’s compensation 
law: opposing a sales tax; repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Law; repeal of 
the 9 ‘staté ‘anti-labor laws; for 


Resolutions passed by the con-/| 
| vention, 


state prison reform: better -wage' 


Ger and former instructor at 
the University of Georgia. 

The Georgia Democratic Conven- 
tion was in progress in the City 
| Auditorium as Larkin spoke to The 
Worker. One of the important mat- 
ters it considered was how to pre- 
vent the Negroes from voting in 
the Democratic primaries. In fact, 
Larkin said, they would like to take 
the vote away from the Negroes 
altogether. 

" 1 

AS EVIDENCE of the success of 
the new party, Larkin cited three 
meetings addressed by Paul Robe- 
son on June 19 and 20. 

On June 20, 3.000 persons, mostly 
Negroes, packed an unsegregated 
third party rally to hear Robeson 
in Wheat Street Baptist Church, 
Atlanta. Earlier the same day Rob- 
eson addressed 1,500. in Macon’s 
Stewart Chapel African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The day before that 1,000 jammed 
‘the : Ebenezer Baptist Church in 
Athens, te hear Robeson. These. 
meetings, Larkin said, gave white 
supremacy Democrats the jitters. _ 

“My candidacy against Sen. 
Richard B. Russell,” Larkin said, 
“has been meeting with more than 
(there are 180,000 registered in 
Georgia) and the Talmadge people 
are scared by it. They would like 
to kill the Negro vote and the third 
party in addition to keeping Negre 
voters out of the Democratiec pri- 
mary. I think that was one reason 
for burning the cross in front of 
my home—to frighten me and 
ether Negroes who want te have 
a say-so in the running of State 
affairs.” 

Larkin . said he was not fright- 
ened, that he and his neighbors are 

guarding his\ home. “I’m going to 
stay right here and — it out, 
he — 


—_ 


mae for public construction; for a 
{full time employee to organize local 
political action committees: protest- 
ing activity of labor racketeers in 
local unions. 

W. J. Harris’ of Dallas was re- 
elected Federxtion president; avd 
+Tarry Acreman of Austin, extctl- 
tive secretary, ‘~ 
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SATCHEL PAIGE 


- Satchell Paige’s Challenge of 11 Years Back 


His All-Stars Offered to Take on Champs; This Week He Showed He Could Do It 
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winds up 


The great twirler shows some kids his famous knuckle ball 


Back in 1937, Be tied Paige, through the 
pages of The Worker, challenged the winners 


of the World Series to a game with his Negro 


All-Stars. “T’'ll pitch,” he said, “And if we lose 
we won’t ask a cent for the game.” 


Of course his offer was‘turned down. The 
big leagues were strictly Jimcrow then, and 
. the- magnates weren’t anxious to have the 
greatest pitcher of all time now down the World 
. Champions and raise the big question, “Why 
isn’t he in there where he belongs?” ‘ 
It’s a long time later. Satchell Paige is now 
40 years old. Some of the old flame has un- 
. doubtedly gone out of his whiplash right arm. 


But he still: had enough left last Wednesday 
morning to convince Cleveland Manager Lou 
Boudreau and vice president Hank Greenberg 
that he could be a big help to the Indians’ drive 
for their first pennant since 1920. He may yet 
pitch in a World Series—and baseball fans by 
the millions will now root for Cleveland to win 
the American League pennant and give history 
its. chance to make a slight correction on a 
20-year injustice. 


With many big league teams needing pitch- 
ing desperately, the signing of Paige by an out- 


fit which already boasts a staff including Fel- 


ler, Lemon, Bearden and Black should spur 


fans in the other big league cities, excepting. 
Brooklyn, to renew the demand that. their 
teams shove discrimination into the ashcan and- 
hire the best talent available: regardless of 


color. 


Outstanding example of a team in need of 
experienced pitching is the Ne wYork Giants, 
a power laden outfit held back by second divi- 
sion twirling. With a ballpark located on the 
fringe of Harlem and traditionally drawing 
much support from that community, they have 
never made a move to ever_try out Negro play- 
ers. It’s certainly high time for the fans to 


speak up. 


a 


- The Other Crown Louis Retained 


By Remaining Champion, Louis Also Remained Symbol of Negro People’s Struggle 


By Harold Cruse 


The reactionary patterns in the 
American way of life take strange 
forms when it comes to instigating 
‘more Negro-baiting. Reaction 
doesn’t miss a trick in this respect. 
A new angle was developed last 
December when Jersey Joe Walcott 
came close. to taking Joe Louis’ 
championship away from him. The 
.decision in favor of Joe Louis split 
the boxing followers right down the 
middle, creating a strong sentiment 
that had overtones of being’ anti- 
Louis. It‘ appeared that a latent 
chauvinism toward Louis, the Negro 
champion of the world, then recog - 
mized the temper of the times as 
being ripe for expression and came 
forward. 
Walcott’s stock rose to, what -was 
. for him, unprecedented heights on 
the crest of that pro-Walcott senti- 
ment. A sentiment which obviously 
ignored the-fact that Louis was 
+ @warded a decision based on_hon- 
est. found- ~for-round point scoring. | 


et We PUR 
2 3 


be THIS WAS) Ax the first time| 


‘that Louis had won an “unpopular” 
decision. The sports writers had 


lic had come to expect him to de- 
liver the corpse every time. Any- 
thing less was a “poor” fight. Never- 
‘theless, Louis’ great prowess as a 
puncher and boxer did assure him 
honest evaluation from honest 
writers and most of the fans. 

The reviews of Louis’ fight before 
and after his .championship bout 
contained in themselves all the 
curious ideological twists of the 
American mind on the Negro ques- 
tion. Louis, came along when 
America and her 13,000,000 Negroes 
were struggling. and _ suffering 
through a catastrophic @conomic 
crisis, a period when the national- 
ism in an oppressed nation runs‘to 
the high levels. The times were 
favorable for the growth of national 
figures and Joe Louis did come 


along. And he hecame in every. 


sense a true national hero—a symbol 


of national striving and. achieve- 


-; ment to the Negro people in Amer- 


ica, a symbol of breaking through 
the Jimcrow barriers, of overcom- 


labeled him a “‘killer” and the pub-. 


ing adversaries, of being great and/| 
equal. 

When Louis stepped into the ring 
he carried the hopes and dreams of 
13,000,000 Negroes with him. When 
he won, as he was expected to win, 
the hearts of Negroes everywhere 
swelled with pride. When he. lost 
to Max Schmeling there was. grief 
and sorrow. 

THE RACISTS, however, from 
the very. otuset attempted to sepa- 


[symbol for his people which he per- 
‘lbe. used as the’ unconscious pawn 


bay. ‘His fighting greatness and the 
sonified could not be denied. . 
not until he began to wane. When 
that| came along the anti-Louis 
drive| got going. After the Walcott 
fight | the drive was on to detract 
from Louis not only pugilistically 
but aS a symbol. Cast aside was 
the great contiibution Louis made 
to the boxing game as an American 


sport; forgotten were the immens?)|, 


financial returns; stricken out was 


rate Louis from the Negro people 
as much as possible. References to 
alleged predominance of Indian and 
white blood in Louis’ forbears were 
made for this purpose. Since it 
was impossible to claim him for the 
white “race” they settled by ascrib- 
ing his fighting abilities to white 
and Indian “blood.” What part the 
Negro. “blood” played in Louis’ 
physical and mental make-up was 
never submitted... Thus, there has 
always been a latent anti-Louis, 


the fact that he never ducked a 
challenger during the 11 years he 


held the title. 
* 


IT WAS IN KEEPING with the 
patterns of anti-Negro hysteria de- 
veloping with the close of World 


War II, a development which has 
for its objective the wiping out of 
every social, political and economic 
gain won by the Negro people. 

But at the Yankee Stadium Joe? 


anti-Negro flavor in the approach 


to Louis. Me 
But - Louis, during his whole 


Louis, the champion, the symbol, 
turned the tables and reversed the 
events that were leading up to an 


career, held the Negro-baiters -at 


evil chauvinist smearing. 


unblemished for all time. 


It is regrettable that Walcott, a 
Negro, happened to come along to 


in this anti-Negro drive. Whether 
or not Walcott recognized this it is 


impossible to say. But he was 
used. He is not to be blamed be- 
cause after all Walcott is a good 
fighter,,a cleyer fighter. And, like 
any other fighter, Negro or white, 
a shot at the championship is not 
to be passed off for political con- 
siderations, nor should it be ex- 
pected. 

Now that Walcott has made his 
supreme bid, it is hoped that he'll 
take his financial prizes, make the 
most of, his failure and reflect. It 
is hoped that he’ll come to the con-< 
clusion that, aside from the fact 
that Louis is still champion because 
he is the superior fighter, all things 
taken into consideration, his taking 
a knockout from the champion was 


tthe best contribution he could have 


made to his people's struggle’ for 
‘equality. Por in* so doing one’ of 
his people’s symbols is preserved 


— ee ae 


